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ABSTRACT 

This report describes and evaluates 'the Hidwest 
Center/Satellite Consortium which was designed to initiate change in 
the pupil personnel services in urban schools • This' consort ium^ 
through university and public school system cooperation^ aimed to 
effect change within institutions while aiding pupil personnel 
workers to achieve a balance between task and interpersonal 
dimensions of schooling. This evaluative report begins with a section 
reflecting the emphasis on program definition^ data collection and 
program change considered by the Center to be essential components of 
the evaluation effort. The entire consortium is evaluated by 
examining the individual satellites and their outcomes within the 
context of the project goals and th^ir interventions* The second 
section is an evaluation presented by an evaluation counselor. He 
describes the counseling steps he took and the conflicts and 
frustrations experienced along the way. He then discusses some 
alternative evaluation procedures based on the issues he has raised. 
The final section presents a view of the project from an 
administrative director* Such issues as decentralized funding^ modes ' 
of decision ma^king^ and prospects for implementing change .through 
university-school system consortia are discussed. (SJL) 
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FOREWORD 

In Urbana, Illinois ^'^^ 

After talking^ to some teenagers about hovv^nd why they dislike school, a school social work 
trainee conceives of the idea of an alteriiativlf^school. He|Cunvinces the local school administrator 
of its feasibility, and a new school designed by potential Ibtudcnts, their parents, and adminis 
trators becomes a rcality. Meanwhile, othcr^ social work trainees are learning huw to implement 
their ideas by working collaboratively wiihtischool personnel. 

In Indianapolis^ Indiana ^ 

At a predominantly black inner-city elementary school, the teachers effect a dratnatit change in 
priority -from that of stern discipline to that of a learning environment. Children who demonstrate 
positive social and working behavior get **tokens" to exchange at the activity room. Behavior 
changes are soon recognizable. The school principal now insists that students become involved 
in classroom decision making and encourages counselor trainees to continue their work with 
their teachers. 

In Columbus, Ohio 

A university committee with a comn^itment to the collaborative decision-making model 
secures the trust of a junior high school principal. Together they seek out team leaders from 
the school's faculty and parents in the community. The groups meet regularly to share decision- 
making responsibilities -particularly In times of crisis. For the first time in ten years, no teachers 
request transfers. In fact, they ^report greatly improved relationships with their students, the 
administration^ and with parents.. And university faculty are instrumental in stimulating and 
supporting this process. 

In Chicago, Illinois 

In a large urban high school plagued with dissatisfaction on the part of teachers and students, 
a major reshuffling of priorities and energies occurs. With the assistance of two large universities, 
and the support of the principal, an experimental skills center is instituted. A random selection 
of students and teachers use the center to try out alternative approaches to learning. Meanwhile, 
all the teachers, staff, and parents are offered team-based courses given at the school where they 
learn how to collaborate on educational issues. The "experiment" is so well recdved that all 
involved are determined to sustain it. Incidentally, the rate of student absences and class cuts 
sharply drops. 

In Louisville y Kentucky 

A large school district and a university school of education confront each other directly for 
the first time. School counselor trainees and established personnel workers meet with parents at 
informal workshops and weekend retreats in order to find out how the parents view the school 
function. The concerns expressed by parents about their children's educational experiences be- 
come directly translated into a university curriculum designed to prepare pupil personnel workers. 

All of the above mentioned educational "happenings" have one thing in commor^. Tliey axe 
all examples of some of the outcomes of a project for planned change in pupil personnel 
services for urban schools. Funded under the Education Professions Development Act (EPDA), 
the project was administered through a consortium arrangement by regional district. The project 
discussed here is the Midwest Consortium, basing its administrative center (the Midwest Center) 
in the Department of Counseling and Guidance at Indiana University. The five satellite projects 
in cojlaboration with the center and supported by it were informally called the Chicago Satellite,, 
the Ohio Satellite, the Louisville Satellite, the Urbana Satellite, and the Indiana University 
Satellite. Before launching into a formal rationale, history, and description of the Midwest 
Cdttsortium, it may be useful to begin with a perspective of the general educational climate and 
the specific movements in Pupil Personnel Services which precipitated such a project. 



CHAPTER I 
Introduction 



^ , Backgrounds and Beginnings 

% 

In January, 1970, the EPDA Leadership Training Institute sponsored a workshop in Atlanta 
which focused primarily on implications fur training pupil personnel workers. Many of the com 
mentaries on current PPS practices and future goals presented at the Atlanta Workshop were 
later translated into the goals and operational procedures of this and other projects funded b> 
the EPDA. A few quotations, then, from the workshop summaries may serve to represent some 
of the major concerns of PPS trainers and practitioners in 1970-, the Atlanta Report is appro- 
priately subtitled: '*Where Are We? Where Are We Going?"* ^ i 

—On the role of PPS workers 

Originally, many of the "helping" workers have not been, and are not now, 
serious and effective agents of change within education. The workers in pupil 
personnel have helped the school in labeling, categorizing, tracking, adjusting, 
. i and disposing of differences in individuals. They should be hdping the schools 
to understand, accept, appreciate, provide for, and even promote such differences. 
Th^ir publics are beginning to question further support of pupil services for any less 
worthy purposes. - »\ ' 

The time is now ripe for gaining s.upport for any assertive roles taken by PPS workers. 
Therefore, PPS workers should be aggressive and assertive in their own **little patch 
of ground**— but be certain to get out of the "middleman" rut, i.e., to be sensitive to the 
projective needs of students and use these to help other school people to help children 
to become problem solvers in all areas of their lives-^present and future. They are to be 
primarily change agents, and advocates'of students. In so doing, they must be committed 
to something definite while avoiding the Jocked-in definition of a professional definition. 

—On Teaming 

Present school structures-roles and administrative patterjis--are interfering with ef- 
fective PPS work. Future programs>hauld attempt to train together those who will work 
together. 

One of the difficulties seen in having specialties within PPS services is that a student's 
problem can be referred from specialist to specialist without anyone taking final respon- 
sibility to follow through and do something about it. If the team approach is developed, 
the specialists can do their work effectively and this lack of responsibility or coordination 
can be avoided. 

—On competency based training. 

We must develop programs that str^ess competejncies rather than aedentials. . . . Programs 
should be open-ended so that the student stay s until reaching competency level in the 
field, - • - 

—On in-service training 

There arc so many PPS workers in the field' akeady that if any impact is to be made, 
it must reach out into the field. (1) A model might include teams of people to work 



♦The Atlanta Workshop Report was published by the Leadership Training Institute, Bureau of Education Professions 
Development, U.S. Office of EducationOEG-0-9-426002-2449-725. 
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together from one school, the PPS team, teachers, students, parents; essentially Stop 
training in isolation. (2) A related model would allow for time continuity in order to 
provide time reinforcement, i.e., summer workshop-school year-summer workshop. 

—On training^for urban minority concerns 

All trainmg programs for PPS worker§, either pre- or in-service, should arrange for 
confrontation with'the real feeling of blacks and browns. They should make the white 
PPS worker wear the black mask and experience the white rejection. All PPS workers 
should be ghetto indoctrinated. 

-On the **New Professional'^ 
The PPS worker must; 

1. Know how to study the community in which he works. * 

2. Be sensitive to community feding and problems. 

3. Work and think in terms of honest educational diagnostic implications. 

4. Be planni^^riented rather than prisis-oriented. ^ 

5. Know the tools of the PPS trade rather than just the rhetoric. 'i^ 

6. Develop a group as well as individual orientation, possibly through increased 
human relations training. 

7. Have the ability to collect.information from the school world in order to evaluate 
effectiveness of the school. 

8. Have knowledge of the developmental aspects of people. 

As he functions with children, teachers, parcjfits, administrators (and also police, 
judges, lawy ers, cpjrnmunity.xepresentalives, and others), he must develop alliances 
which bring about change. He should go beyond the therapeutic itjodel. He has a 
responsibility to promote caring as a part of the educational program. 

The forces which influenced the development and delivery of the Atlanta Workshop had been 
building up over a period of several years. A high proportion of these forces in PPS emerged 
from an overall educational profile which was attempting to rnove away from a highly b^c^^*-^ 
cratically oriented educational approach, toward a more humanistically oriented^ clienttcentered 
educational system. Educational systems were also atternpting to make schooling more relevant 
for everyone and not just for a few talented youth who had been developmen tally prepared to 
adjust to the practices and procedures of education. 

Following the Atlanta Workshop, the U.S. Office of Education, Pupil Personnel Services 
Branch, conceptuali^cd a plan to fund regional centers that would subcontract to other schools 
and universities within their region. The rationale was that a regionally funded center would be 
much more able to work directly with the schools and universities of their region than would ^ 
the U.S. Office of Education. Conceptually this was an accurate assurnption, and. In many ways, 
one of the more creative program designs of that period. As with any new innovation, barriers, 
emerged which influenced its direction and progress. One set of forces which emerged as a 
partial barrier to the EPDA Center/Satellite projects was actually create^ by the National Defense 
Educati/n Act (NDEA). . ' ' -^ 

NDEA made a significant impact on pupil personnel services during the late fifties and early to 
mid-sixties. Prior to NDEA few counselor training programs wer^e in existence. The Inter- 
continental Ballistic Missile scare enabled scientists to influence Congress to train a cadre of 
specialists whe^w>uld identify "talented youth" and direct them toward Space Age professions. 
These specialists became school guidance counselors trained by departments of counselor educa- 
tion in many universities agross the country. The two primary program elements which emerged 



out of the NDEA movement were: individual counseling prtictica, and courses focusing on • 
human relations training. While these, were considered to be important priorities during that 
stage of counselor education, in some wa>s the gains of that period became the barriers to the 
social anc} educational priorities of the turbulent sixties. Those priorities grew out of the many^ 
social movements of the period— the movements which demanded a re-examination of institu- 
tional bureaucracies. Demands for more "power to the people'' includ(^d increased student 
rights and greater attention to community opinion. These demands were not ignored by opinion 
leaders in PPS, particularly those who were already disenchanted with NDEA policies. The 
NDEA emphasis on counseling youth to better fit the system was no longer appropriate to 
meet social demands aimed at changmg the system. Thus, the revised goals and priorities 
manifested under EPDA programs reflected an important shift in perspective. 

What does this mean? In.reflecting on the goals of NDEA we immediately recbgnize at least 
one extr.eme difference between these goals and those of EPDA. For example, individual counsel- 
ing promoted by NDEA placed a high priority on the individi\al client and personal growth 
concepts while the primary focus of EPipA was on the client systein. Under EPDA the intent was 
not only to utilize personal growth 'approaches, but also to expand the definitipn of small -group 
work into other forms"of group problem solving. Still another difference between the two , 
federally funded programs was the population to b6 helped via the special programs.*NDEA 
emerg(*d jfron> the stated need of discovering "talented" y outh, while EPDA was intcndej^ to 
provide better education for "disadvantaged" youth. 

Of even greater difference between t^ two programs is that NDEA decision making for ^ 
program development and implementation was to be performed by professionals classified as 
experts who became, in many cases, self-appointed opinion leaders. There v^^ere some profession- 
als during this period who were somewhat more systematic and tended to follow either a form 
of the Research-Development and Diffusion approach (RD-D), or the less formalized Social 
Interaction (SI) approach. But for those university and school personnel vdip had not foUpwed 
a data-based approach to decision making, the relevance of such an approach, niandaj^ed by ^ 
EPDA guidelines, was difficult for them to accept. .^^ * 

During the transition from NDEA to EPDA, symptoms surfaced which are common to any 
change efforts. That is,.the change agent^of one era can become the change resistors at a later 
period of time. Some of the higher priorities and greatest gains which were so difficult To achieve 
in the sixties were difficult to give up, or adjust to, ten years later. 



What are some of these? 







Profile of the Sixties ^ ' 




Goals of the Seventies ^^-^^ 


I. 


From: 


Pnmary focus on individual client 


Toward : 


Balanced focus on client and client System ' 


2. 


From: 


Dcdsions made by people of status 


Toward: 


Decisions made based on relevant and 






or positidn * . ' 


4 


reliable data 


3. 


From: 


Primary commitment to self-concept 
theory 


Toward: 


Expanded inclusion of learning theory 
and social system theory ^' 


4. 


From: 


Individual and group counseling as 
primary change interventions of PPS 

staff^;^ ^ 


Toward: 


Expanded interventions of consulta- 
tion and planned change methodologies 


5. 


From: 


"One culture" oriented programs 


Toward: 


The reality of a multi-cultural program 
definition 


6. 


From: 


Evaluation methods Which focus 
primarily on process 


Toward :. 


A combined process-outcome evaluation^ 
mode • ( 


7. 


From: 


Preparation programs defmed through 


Toward? 


Preparation programs defined through 






courses, grades, and credits 




competency statements specifying required 








knowledge, skills, and attitude^ to be 
demoristrated 







Profile of the Sixties 




8. 


From: 


Ass^sing the counseling compe^ 


Toward: 






tcnccof a trainee by the way 








he/she performs'whilc enrolled 








in a university course. 




9. 


From: 


Universities* orimarv commitment 


Toward r 






to entry training 




10. 


From: 


Bureaucratically organized 


Toward: 






schools and universities 




11. 


•From: 


Accepting the social distance 


Toward: 






between school personnel and 








university personnel 





dqjils of the Seventies 

Establishing a set of defmed expectations 
for which the trainees are also accountable 
tjt> clients 

A balanced commitment to entry and 
renewal training 

Collaboratively conceptualized problem 
solving structures with emphasis on 
pUi|niii^, programming, and evaluation 
Acceptance of the importance of mutually 
bennkial efforts 



These are some of the changes which became noticeable differences between the two programs. 
These conceptual differences, of course, were accompanied by different program requirements. 
No one can verify the degree to which federally funded programs influence our schools and 
universities in any absolute sense; however, in the areas of counselor education, teacher edu ca- 
ption, social work education, and educationahleadership, there appeared to be some measurable 
impact. 

This section opened with the comparison of EPDA movements of the late sixties and early 
seventies with earlier NDEA laws now replaced by EPDA to point out three propositions: 

1. Federally funded projects do interact with social change. ^ 

Change agents of one period can become the change resistors of a later period. 
Change is still not perceived as di process which may have periods of maintenance , 
and stability, but is niorc comijionly thought of as a proc^less^hat is mostly inter- 
active and therefore always searching for ways to improve the present situation. 

It is well known that NDEA change agents made great strides in improving the quality of life 
for children in schools. Graduates of NDEA institutes were well trained in interpersonal dynamics 
and made their mark on many schools across Xht country. The primary drawback of the inter- 
personal approach as a single intervention was that the "system" was producing individual 
problems at a more rapid rate than intcrpersonally oriei^t^ counselors, teachers, social workers, 
and administrators could resolve them. * 



2. 
3. 



There arc at least two other reasons for the EPDA focus on the system in addition to inter- 
personal dimensions. One is that many counselors trained during the NDEA era became socialized 
to the system. That is, the existing norms which direct the way students and ^dujts work together 
tended to be more task-oriented than interpersonally oriented. Consequently, a year or two 
after training, counselors had shifted their attitudes and behaviors so they now looked more like 
the traditional school staff and less like the new faces they had shown upon entry into that 
system. Counselors were once again becoming administrative assistants to the principal, i.e., 
setting up course sections and making sure that each student was, in the proper section. The 
second factor behind the ntvj EPDA rationale was obvious enough-many schools v^ero failing 
in their ihission, • , \J ' 

Most universities preparing pupil services personnel for schools were aware and deeply con- 
cerned about the inability of pupil personj»t4 staff members to influence a balanc^^e^ween task 
and interpersonal dipiensions of schooling. Qt ev.cn greater concern, were the adver-se^learnlng 
conditions which existed in many urban schools. Consequently, EPDA focused &ngiot only 
adjusting the child to the system, but also^ adjusting the system to the child. It wa^th)^ latter 
focus with which educators had little experience prior to EPDA and which became the most 
significant barrier to overcome during the Midwest Center/Satellite project. 



In many ways the Center/Satellite projects, fallowing the newly ^developed EPDA rationale, 
became the interface between the hitman relations model for change and the planned change 
model sponsored by EPDA, One other factor, one that was operating both across NDEA and 
EPDA, is that most schools and universities are organi/ed and managed according to bureau- 
cratic principles. In some Avays the HR model was more accepted in highly organized bureau- 
cratic schools and universities, since the HR model was less concerned with changing the systems 
than was the planned change approach of EPDA. 

As one might imagine, these conflicts over clients and systems surfaced time and time again 
during the early pre-entry and entry stages of the project. They were obvious at the Atlanta Work- 
shop, at the first USO£ planned national conference for orienting projects to the newly defined 
focuS; and at the early planning meetings of the Midwest Center/Satellite Consortium. Generally 
speaking, ail these factions were present at each planning session, i.e., the human relations- 
oriented people who wanted to focus on values, feelings, and behavior; the bureaucratically 
oriented who wanted to work mostly with decisipn makers; and the planned cKange-oriented 
who were striving to implement a systematic approach to change, beginning with needs assess- 
ment, priority definition, and. objectives'development. 

Tht Midwest Center/Satellite Project 
In order tp familiarize the reader with the Center/Satellite project, originally designed as ^ 
response to the movements and issues just described, we will present here some official state- 
ments of rationale, objectives, knd evaluation design. Among other things, these statements 
should serve as a backdrop to the three papers which comprise the remainder of this report. 

We begin with EPDA guidelines. ^ 

EPDA Ratwnalel^Thc following statement <)f goals has been taken from the program guidelines 
provided by the United States Office of Education, Educatipnal Professions Development Act, 
Pupil Personnel S^i^ices Branch. \. . 

A. The undergirding objective of the Educational Professions.Development Act-Pupil 

Personrtel Services Program-as with all programs in the Bureau of Education 
^ \ Pcrsonnel/l)evel6pment-is to help improve the quality of education of low-income, 
bw achi.^ing students and contri1)ute to informing institutions at all levels of the 
needs of ihese people. The preparation and training of new professionals who in 
turn t^ach (^hiTS in the new interprofessional model is the major means by which 
this will be^^&omplished. The more specific goals, therefore, were; 

L To improve the qualificatjoas of the trainers and sjupervisors who are com- 
mitted to the preparation o&the neW professionals. 

2. To train new professioKals to develop programs which: . 

' \ a. Contain collaborative planning and evaluative arrangemeq^ts among the 
university, school. State Department of Public Instruction, and related 
communities and community agencies; 

b. Train the new professionals to train other members of the educational 
community to^unction^together as a team; 

c. Design, implement, and evaluate new professionals' training programs 
' 1 which are appropriate for low-income area. schools. 

S. To recruit and train minority group persons as trainers who will prepare the 
new professional. 

4. To bring about, both in the institution which prepares new professionals and 
in the systems where they function, organizational change which will facilitate 



achieving the concept of a collaborative educational commivjiij^y for meeting the 
goals stated above. 

Some other priority statemcijts issued b> the Pupil Personnel Servi<.es Branch of EPDA wcfc: 

1. Pupil Personnel Sen'ice workers should not continue to work only in their 
traditional specialist areas, such as assigning assessment to school psychologists, 
vocational guidance to counselors, health service to nurses, and community 
seWices to social workers. 

2. ' The new professional specialist ought to be concerned with and competent 
to deal with a variety of needs felt by tha_,teachers, students, community, and 
system while working with other specialists. 

3. The new professional should use a develoj^mental and preventive model for 
human growth and development. ' 

4. Role changes of Pupil Personnel Workers shoutd^Jbe reconstructed by focusing 
on the actual behavior of the Pupil Personnel wocker/rather Uian his professional 
title, affiliatiph, or positiofi. ' ^ * ^ 

5. The cultural gap must be bridged between students, professionals and/or 
paraprofessionals who are educationally or culturally different. 

The overall purpose of the Midwest Centej/Satellite project while working within the frame- 
work of EPDA guidelines was^to modify and develop preparation programs providing entry and 
remewal training for pupil personnel workers as well as to mpdtfy and develop Pupil Personnel 
^ervjices programs providing direct services in schools. The primary focus of this project was on 
|yr6'^grams and persons identified with inner-city education. The project was a consortium of six 
universities, their local school districts, four State Departments of Public; Instruction, and com- / 
munity persons who are directly related to, and associated with, eacK^^f the formal institutions.' 
The six clusters, identified as the project "satellites," were provided with human and fiscal 
resources by the ^'Midwest Center," located at Indiana Uniyersity within the School of Education, 
Department of (Counseling and Guidance. 

The six satellites' sponsors and cooperatmg institution^, are listed below. 

1. Sponsor: Indiana University— School^f-^iEducation ^ 

Department of Counseling and Guidance 
School: Indianapolis Public Schools-Wendell Phillips School ff=6Z 
Indiana Department of Public Instruction 

2. ^ Sponsor: University of lUinois-Th^ J-ane Atldams Graduate School of Social 

School: Selected schools within eight: Illinois Public Schools 

rflinois Department bf Public Instruc^ori ' , ) 

3. Sponsor: Ohio State University-School of EdUcation 

^^Ji^ulty of Special Services 
School: * Cincinnati Public Schools j(/r97M972} 
Columbus Public Schoolsh9iM974) 
Ohio Department of Publicllfistructioo 

4. Sponsor: University of Illinois at Chicago Circle Campus 

School of Education 
School:. Chicago Public Schools— District 9, Crane High School 



5. Sponso^ U>uisville Public Schools-Department of Pupil Personnel Services 
^ University: University of Louisville— School of Education 

M Kentucky Department of Public Instruction 

6. Sponsor: Gary Public Schools (1971-1973) 

Uni^versity: Indiana University Northwest ( 1971-1973) , * 

Indiana Department of Public Instruction 

The. intent of the first year of the project was to work from the brlradl> defined EPDA goals 
toward a more specific assessment of the ncedb, problems, and objectives of each site. After a 
critical review and analysis of the needs assessment data collected, the Midwest Center developed 
the following objectives which were representative of the EPDA rationale and approved in their 
present form by each satellite. The agreed upon terminal objectives were: 

Midwest Center CoTisortium Terminal Objectives, . ^ ' 

I. To have each satellite prepare a prospective new degree program or s:i)ecialization 
which could be adopted in its university, which would qualify as a training program 
for the "new professional" as defined in the EPDA rationale, 

II. To have Experimental or pilot courses developed by the Statellite staff which logically 
relate to tJie'EPDA ratiofnale, and have been proven effective in teaching the skills, 
concepts, and attitudes the courses seek to provide,, » ^ 

III. To have each satellite develop pilot courses of instruction whifh are closely related to 
the practical problems that face inner-city schools, 

IV. To have the University component of each satellite incorporate into its present degree 
program a course that deals with cultural awareness, decision, making and planned 

. system change, . \ 

V. To have the State Department of Public Instruction (SEA) adopt the requirement that 
a course that deals with cultural awareness, planiied system change and data-based 
decision making be required for certification in PPS and School Social Work for inner- 
city work, ^ 
VL To have each satellite be able to support the decisions it has made with valid data; to , 
have it secure evidence of the results it has achieved eyidence of the effectiveness 
of its strategies. . I**^ 

In order to meet the primary goals and objectives of this project, new programs were dWlopcd 
to train "new professionals" (entry and renewal) who would.perform services seldom offered by 
present pupil personnel workers. While still serving school clients in traditional capacities, they 
would be trained to perform as consultants and planners as well. Training, then, would include 
the following topics: I) organi/.ation^Ldevelopment and organizational behavior; 2) consulta- 
tion theory and practice; 3) community development; 4) diagnosis of learning difficulties; 5) 
definition and remediation of comrQUjtication difficulties; 6) application of accountability and 
evaluation procedures; 7) acceptance and operationalization of the educatioi^al cqmmunity con- 
cept; 8) continuing xjf eds assessment for adapting Pupil Personnel training ^nd services; 9) cultural 
and developmental differences; 10) multi-level and multi-discipline training concepts; and 11) 
utilization of the school as a training site» 

In addition, those related'program components already available through academic depart- 
ments would continue to serve in the new preparation programs. Examples are: individual and 
group counseling theory Ad practice, individual assessment, measurement, and other related 
inquiry areas. Because pu^l personnel workers have an impact on the school administration and 
classroom teachers, the project would attempt to include selected componotfts of administration 
and teacher education* « 
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Center Pro-am and Functions. The Center provided indirect services to schools, communities, 
State Depart^nts of Public Instruction, and universities through the satellites which, in turn, 
provided direct service s, Tt ^c preceding four components v^ill be hereafter refcired to as the 
"Education Community.^' ^ ' - 

Education Community Concept. 
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created to cause the four attached role groups to each 
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The Center was designed as a temporary organization. The satellites served by the Center were 
jeventually to become full) functioning, permanent components of the organizations to which 
they were attache^. The overall function of the Center, then, was to assist each satellite *to con- 
ceptualize, design, deliver, and evaluate a Pupil Personnel Services program which would train ^ 
new professionals or retrain pupil personnel professionals already employed. More specifically, 
thc^tlehter'^ftkiactions were to: ^ *s> 

^ i. Providr ccmimumcation networks to assure" ease of information exchange. — — - ■ 

2. Provide for collecting, coordinating, and sharing of the multidimensional elements 
and components of the Midwest tod national Center Satellite projects. 

3. Provide a nfiohitoring service by niaking p'eriodic yisits to each satellite to work 
, from the goals and objectives, pto^m components, tinie\lines, and evaluation 

. design specified in the Satellite Plan of OperatioiTsS' . ^ 

4., Provide direct input and service to satellites with specific needs and requests. 
-Example: Assist satellite to, build an appropriate evaluation model. , 

Provide TT training for the Midwest Center/SatejKt^ project. 

Provide a dissemination service through exchanges dfrpersonnipl and materials, 
^resentatiojis.at local, regional, and national conventions, and publication of 
journal articles, monographs, etc, . c 



5. 
6. 

7. 



Provide assistance, both human and material, to satellites so as to help them focus 
on: 1) program definition which clearly states the systematic plans d^cjoped 
.within and among the educational community; 2) staff attitjy^, knowledge and 
skills vhich relate to the newly developed program elements; an43) organizational 
structures and resource utilization which are most IJkely to produce fhe products 
expected from the Center/Satellite program. 

Center Organization 1971-72. As we" moved into the first year of the^^p^-oject, the 
iritcht was to work from.the broadly defined EPDA PPS gO^s as a guide to conducting.needs 
assessments attach site. The organizational structure formulated to support this first year of 
operation was referred to as the Midwest Center Policy Board (sec Appendix B). The functluas 
of this Board were: ' ' ^ 



1. To formulate the general policy which has guided the total operation of the Center/ 
Satellite project with respect to its overall goals. 

2. To advise and make recommendations to the Center on criteria and procedure in the 
development of operational policy. 

3. To serve as a resource body for the overall planning and evaluating of the Center/ 
Satellite project relative to established goals and objectives. 

Also active during the first year was an advisory group to the Policy Board referred to as the 
Community Council. This council was made up of six community persons, one from each 
satellite, and was organized as a result of the USOE request for community input. During the 
early stages of the project the council members assisted individual satellites in the area of com- 
munity development. They also provided input to the Midwest Center in areas of community 
development. 

Midwest Center/Satellite Reorganization. The U.S. Office of Education has in the past routine- 
ly awarded grants to individual institutions who carry out their institutional missions in accordance 
with their own best judgment. The Center/Satellite funding structure, perhaps for the first time, 
had required institutions of higher education and their yarious constit^ents (school systeins, com- 
munities, universities, State Departments) to work cooperatively toward mutually shared change 
^oals.lfhe Issue of control, and autononiy that formeriy existed between the U.S. Office df 
Education and the individual university or school district was now somewhat duplicated in the 
relationship between Center and satellites and among satellites. ^ 

The Center/Satellite goals required a creative structure for assuring linkage between Center 
"^and satcffit^ ah^amongT^^ btpWeraluk^idntrdl emeigtdTepe^tqdly^as^- 

mdividual satellites attended to their local pressures and needs within the broad framework of the 
overall project goals. Often mutually determined policy tended to submerge individual institutional 
needs for autonomy and, as a consequence, highlighted the need for shared decision making 
around overall project goals. Thus, di^onancc occurred when individual satellitesT, who were en- 
couraged to maintain auton<^my for their local programs, were still as^ced to allow for com- 
plementarity between differing programs and the overall Midwest Center/Satellite goals. Some 
reorganization of the project's structure seemed neceSsary and imminent. - 

" For more information on the reorganization see Appendix B. 

Operation Recap. The next effort to refqcus the organizational structure of the project took 
place during the midpoint of the final year. Satellite directors began to feel the pinch between 
keeping the needed developmental activities going while also trying to bring about closure to the 
project. The outcome of these discussions was to formulate a temporary structure called "Opera- 
tion Recap." This temporary systems approach provided special resources needed to^bring each 
satellite director and evaluator together with a writer to form a team that would write the total 
story of the three-year projcctT^-his team varied in size and scope during the $ix-^month data 
gathering period, of its operation; however, during the final two weeks, each team worked as a 
group of three (director, evaluator, writer) to complete the final writing activities. A full 
description of Operation Recap may be found in Appendix H. 



Dissemination. The final thrust of the project w-as dissemination, an example of which can be 
found in Appendix 1. During each of the three years of the project, se\eral sessions were organised 
for the purpose of sharing, diffusing, and disseminating information about the developmental 
stages of the project. These sessions were usually scheduled in conjunction with local, regional, 
and national conferences and conventions. 

At the close of the third and final year of the project (Spring 1974), it was clear that the stated 
objective for final dissemination would not be met, and, as a result, a one-yeaj extension was 
granted to the project to allow for dissemination activities. After the time extension was granted, 
each satellite developed its plan for dissemination in accordance with the project goals and the 
products they deemed significant to share. The materials to bfe'disseminatefl have sjnce been 
published and are available upon request. These include the satellite final reports, this rcporf 
from the Midwest Center, and several monographs. Information for obtaining these documents 
-ctai be found in Appendix K. ' 

The Scope and Organization of This Report 
For each satellite in this project there is much that can be reported; however, we .will make no 
attempt in this report to*discuss all that was tried, nor all that was accomplished by each satellite. 
Rather, we will leave the details to the individual satellite reports (see Appendix K) as we focus 
on the objectives which we believe to be most basic to the Center's (and the total project's) 
responsibility.^ his objective was: to have each satellite develop and test a prospective new 
degree program or specialization which could be adopted in its university, and which would 
qualify as a training program for the ''new professional" as defined by the EPDA rationale. 

We believed that renewing the training programs in the universities was most important be- 
cause ircoifld leadloHrn^^ affect more people than 
could the accomplishment of any of the other objectives of the project.* It was our view that 
the other^objectives of the project, \thile important in their own right, obtained their greatest 
significance through the extent to which they contributed to the establishment of. better entry 
and renewal instructional pxograms at the university, r 

This is not to say that the adoption of the "right kind of degree program" at a university is 
\hc most important accomplishment toward tht^goal of changing education to better meet 
human needs. We believe, for example, that changing the working relationships between public 
schools and the community, arid between the public schools and the university so thete is more 
openness and collaboration, is a more significant accomplishment. Establishing these kinds of 
rclationsliips will, we believe, make schooling more responsive to the clients which they serve.-* 
But, we must ask, if we make changes between one school and itstommunity, between one 
school and a nearby university, hovv many people does it reach'^d how long does it last? 
When USOE funds a project, there are two groups of people to be served: the local people 
who may receive direct benefits, and a national population who receive indirect benefits. The 
nature of the organization of the Center/Satellite project mandated the Center witii this broader 
responsibility. Therefore, we felt an obligation not only to try to help satelGtes achieve their 
local objectives,* but also to keep before them the issue of the header and more long-term 
impact of their programs. " , ' 

Anothei- reason for stressing the adoption of preparation programs at the university was our 
belief that the funded programs should be consistent with the EPDA rationale, and the EPDA 
rationale, implied the institutionalization of a process. This process was to be client. oriented . .* . 
a change process which is maintained through the continuing use of feedback from client 
populations, • 



♦Refer to page; 7 for listing of other' project objectives. 
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Rather than.adopl the traditional "office reportage" format usually imposed upon project 
reports, we chose instead to organize our reporTa'tound roles and issues. As three of the Midwest 
Center staff members, we will attempt to discuss separately our roles .\yithin the Center ■*s o.v^yiall ^ 
ftmctionsTTocusTng on those thai we saw as qiost c^iallenging, most interesting or most enlighten- 
ing- ""^^ 

Assuming that our readers are primarily educators who might at some point consider playing 
similar roles within the scope of a long-term project, we feel it imperative to speak candidly and 
directly from our experience. In the long run, the issues raised and the advice given may be far 
more useful than if we were to simply highlight our successes and shade our failures. 

We also think it valuable ta*^ill in" those areas that (he satellite reports, by necessity, could 
not dwell on. Ror example, the long range implications of such a project can be ^en better from 
the vantage poirvt of the Center, having comprehensive familiarity with all the satellites. We are 
also in apposition to judge the validity of our evaluative efforts and to unravel some of the ad- 
ministrative constraints under which both we and the satellites had to function. The Center's 
delicate role o/judge ^nd, at the same time, support agency, is another "balance" issue about 
which the satellites gained only a limited perspective, and'tBifortunately, sometimes a highly 
threatening one, Our^attempts through this repor^.^o^a^ialyze our dualistic, often ambiguo'us, 
position of e valuator /helper may serve to generate raore,i^seful data for present and future change 
% programs. ^ ^ 

/ Finally, and not unimportantly, we believe that our format of individual, experiential reportage 
^ will make for more interesting reading. We know,^l too well,. how many official reports face an 
' early death lying among other Unread reports on someone's desk. 

This report is organized into three sections. The first is written by the Midwe§t Center evaluator, 
Samuel Christie. The chapter reflects the emphasis on pifdgram definition, data collection and 
program change that were considered by the CenCcTto !)<; essential components of the evaluation 
effort. Christie's aim is an evaluation of the entM consottium-Center and satellites. He begins 
by recreating the rationale and design of the proji^, highlighting the structural relationship be- 
tween Center and Satellites -both ideal and actual. One way to evaluate the impact^ o^he Center, 
he maintains, is to examine the individual satellites and their outcomes within the context of the 
project goals atld their interventionsr 

Christie carefully examines the major activities of each satellite. He reports on their relative 
accomplishments, their degree of success in achieving institutionalization, and their fidelity to 
EPDA rationale and goals. He then discusses the strategies of the Center, in its dual function 
with respect to satellites, and some of the problems which accompanied the duality of function. 
Finally, he brings satellites and Center together to focus on the overall efficacy of the consortium. 
• approach to educational change. ^ * - -i- 

■ • - . . ' . '-^ ^ ^; 

The second section is writtenftom another evaluatiyej^erspective-that of an evaluation coun- 
selor. Robert Wolf, who served as evaluation counselbx tos^hree satellites, reports on his chosen 
• counseling mode of "responsive interaction," whercby he ^qouraged satellites to capture the 

essence of their experiences tHroughout their evaluations, itis primary interests InJ^valuation 
counseling are those of "keeping the many sides pf i^ih alive" an^ legitimizing personal testi 
rtony. " ' 

Wolf describes the counseling steps, implied In Itis r<^le, along chronological lines, and reports* 
the conflicts and^frustrations along the way. He then projects some alternative evaluation pro- 
cedures based on key issues he has raised. These insights may serve to clarify the role of these 
intervention progra,ms whose aim it is to spur social and educational change. He considers, for 
example, the steps to be taken in order to move from "measurement " to ^^understanding, " 
V ond the step^s toward legitimizing human testimony as a means of evaluation. 



The report concludes with a commentary by a Center co-director, DeWayne Kurpius. Just as 
the first two papers Were written from individual evaluative perspectives, this paper is an attempt 
to view the project from still another perspective -that of administrative director. Kurp^ius reflects 
on several of the key issues reported in the earlier papers from his own point of view and speculates 
particularly ^on those issues related to the educational change efforts undertaken in this decade. 
These issues include the notion of decentralized funding, modes of decision making, and the 
prospects for inducing change through university-school system consortia. 

It is our hope th^t through this "multiple exposure" to our thoughts and experiences, the 
reader will be better prepared t© come to some personal conclusions about this highly complex 
.and multi-faceted experiment in educational change. ^ 



r 
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CHAPTER II 
Evaluation of a Consortium: Issues and Outcomes 



Samuel Christie * 

If importance is to be determined by the difficulty of the task that is set, then the Midwest 
Center/Satellite project certainly would qualify as one of the more important federally funded 
projects of the seventies. 

This project was one of seven regional projects in Pupil Personnel Services (PPS) funded by the 
Office of Education under the Education Professions Development Act. The Midwest Center/ 
Satellite project, consistent with this act of Congress, had as a general goal the changing of 
pupil personnel services to make them more responsive to the needs of minority students. 

The Midwest project was a university consortium composed of a Center and six satellites, 
each located within a university in the region. Each satellite was to work within a local inner- 
city schoQl(s), using these as sites for pre-service training of university students asjwell as for in- 
service uaining of the existing school staff. In addition, the university satellite staff and the loc^l 
school were to establish a working relationship, through an advisory committee, with parents in 
the school community and with the state department of public instruction. 

While this arrangement made sense because we wanted new degree programs that would be 
responsive to the needs of clients, and we wanted certification by the state, it did make for a 
more complex and difficult task. We were try ing to bring* about change, npt in otic or^nization 
or social structure, but in four of these structuresin each satellite project -and this was to be 
done in three years. ^ _ " " . ^ ^ 

^ The Center/Satellite Consortium— An Experiment in EPDA Funding 

One.of the distinctive characteristics qf ihese regional EPpX projects in CPS was their experi- 
mental nature in terms of funding and administration. In each region, the Office of Education 
funded a "center which in turf) a^ted as funding agent to satellite projects." These centers were 
4o-providc-support^ervicc_to4heiLresp^tive.satclUtes..Tiiisa^ not only ,a„ 

departure from the usual way of funding projects, but it^aUo tesjted the capacity for a university- 
based consortium to engage in a unified effort in program development under the leadership of, 
a group of their peers." , . ■ • • * , . 

this report, then, can be viewed, as 9m evaluation of that experiment as we ask the questions: 
Was the Center able to get six projects, which began completely separately and autonomously, 
to pursue common objectives under the ?PDA rationale? Did the efforts of the Center contribute, 
to the quality of the outcomes of the satellite projects? 

Since the perspective of this report is from the view of the total j[)roject, we have two stories to 
tell—the Center story and the satellite story. As these unfold it is our hope that one can come to 
understand, for Qenter and satellites as a whole, the expectations we had, both common and con- 
flicting, as we began this project; how wt acted, individually and collectively, as we tried to make^ 
these expectations a rcalky; artd whatj'^in the end, has. been accomplished. As with any project 
as complex as this, much has gone unnoticed, and some has been forgotten. We hope wc have 
documented enough of the important events so that we can relate not only what achievements 
have been made, but the internal dynamics of this project. Wc want you t6 examine with us 
throughout this evaluation section these questions; To what .extent were our expectations 
realistic, our strategies appropriate, our accomplishments adequate, and our final outcomes 
worthy? * ' • " 



The Rationale for the EPDA Projects* 

An overarching goal that came out of the EPDA rationale v^ds to make the school more respon- 
sive to^the needs of students, particularly those of the minority. The traditional way of counse^ 
ing students who have problems has been to look for changes that the student needs to make to 
solve "his'* problem. The new professional would look both at the student and the school organ- 
ization as the source of probfems and be prepared to help in changing either. 

One of the necessary prerequisites for accomplishing this change in the school is the acquisition 
and use of information about ongoing activities -what is actually being attempied, what is result 
ing from these attempts, and whether or not the results are satisfactory . , , in otXer vvords, a 
needs assessment which determines empirically for individuals, for single groups, or for the total 
school the gaps that exist between what people want in a situation an4 what the/ have. 

Th;s means fhat the counselor or social worker as* the "new professional" would perform in a 
^ new role, would possess new skills. Among theSD Is the ability to identify organizational problems 
in both their structural and interpersonal manifestations. The new professional would understand 
^he process of group problem solving and possess the skills for developing and maintaining team- 
work and collaboration among the staff. He or she would be able to. function effectively as a 
group facilitator, not only with students, but^with teachers and administi^^tors in the school. Since 
man.y of the problems occur in school, the counselor would be able to^l^ntify these problems 
and make suggestions for solutions. For the minority student, there are adiiitional problems that 
stem from the differences between his culture and that of the majority. If the counselor is to be an 
effective consultant to both the student and to the organization, he must understand both the 
minority and the majority cultures. ■ ^ fv ' ^ ' 

In addition to calling for a new professional in PPS and specifying the rofe and competencies 
that were needed^ the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development, undcir which the project 
was femded, specified that the development of these programs be jnade vyith the active involve- 
ment of local schools. This meant that field -based instruction was!u requirement of the project. 
Taking this rationale as a guide, the Center saw one of its xnajpr responsibilities to be that of 
Tceeping the projects consistent with the purpx)se for which they were funded. 

Th^ 'Midwest-Center's AitempHoS'^Jt^tiinda^^^ ^ 

The Center ass^amed the tole of standard setter in two ways. Onp was concerned directly with 
the nature of the programs that were to be developed, and the questions which must necessarily 
be asked of , those programs. For example, were students trained in problem solving, in the 
<i|cvelopment of community resources, were they taught about the black culture^ etc? In other 
• words, was the program consistent ivith the EPDA rationale? 

The second kind of standard was indirectly iAposed. This has to do with the way in which the 
program was developed, with process. Wc believed that within a very broad framework there is a 
preferred process, one which, if followed, is more likely to result in the kind of program that is 
desired in a given situation. The process given most support by the Center was systematic and 
collaborative problem solving. Wc pushed hard for satellites to make better written definitions 
of their programs; specifying objectives, strategics, needed resources, responsibilities of those 
involved in the implementation, expectations placed on those associated with the project, and 
the overalf strategy for evaluation. We ^id this fqr several reasons. We felt that support for the 
program was needed from many quarters. The first and critical step in gaining this'suppyrt is to 
have people understand exactly what they are being asked to support. A statement of a general 
rationale and a few specified actions will not suffice. Because of the multi-faceted nature of 

^ ^akcn from the statement dated September, 1970, entitled, "EPDA Pupil Personnel Services Program Design/* Bureau of 
Educational Personnel Development, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and W<;lfarc. * , 



the project, involving State Departments of Education, university professors and administrators, 
public school counselors^ teachers and administrators, and commi|nit> people, we felt it im- 
perative that details be explicit and communicable. It was no simple matter even to inform the 
staff, who had the responsibility for implementing the project, of the relationships between the 
various activities and the goals of the project. A second reason for specificity is that without an 
explicit and clearly formulated statement defining the expectations and program elements^ there 
is a great danger that the life of the program will be dependent on the person who initially^ or- 
ganized and ran it. If that person leaves the institution or is given new duties, the program will 
often fade away. 

The Center, in turn, pressured the satellites to define their programs more explicitly in order to 
facilitate better evaluation of their efforts, and better decision making. Gear program definition 
also increased the probability that whatever good works were done would be recognized and 
deemed worthy by those who had sanctions over its maintenance after tfie project ended. Finally, 
we felt that good program definition was necessary to communicate effectively to a national 
audience what had been attempted,and what had been achieyed in the Midwest Center/Satellite 
PPS project. i . ' 

The Evaluation Design . . . * ' 

The strategy of the Centet in the attempt to apply this rationale to the operation of the Con- 
sortium was to adopt an evaluation design that integrated pi;oject management and project 
evaluation. The discrepancy model of evaluation^ best articulated by the late Malcolm Provus,* 
fit the need. The system orientation of this design not only ^ave us the copiprehensiven'ess we 
wanted, it was also consistent with programmatic objectives for training PPS workers in system 
principles. - 

Using this evaluation design, and the EPDA rationale, a set of terminal and enabling objectives 
were written by the Center evaluator (See "A Plan to Assist Problem Solving and Decision Making 
- Related to the Midwest Center/Satellite, Project" in AppendiJc G). • 

The six terminal objectives are presented below udth an accompanying rationale for the con- 
clusion of each. X pM'^^tives guided the Ce^ in thejr relations \yith satellites and are used 
also as a guide as we evaluate the individual satellite projects. ' . . 

C^nter^Stated Objectives for the Midwest Center Satellite Project 

In this statement of objectives there was no attempt to be all inclusive and state every objective 
which must be met if the project was to be successful. We stated only those objectives which 
seemed to be most basic to the intent of this project, which was to change the training programs , 
in universities whidi prepare pupil personnel workers. In order to have a department, in a univer- 
sity adopt a new program or modify an existing one, \ye believed it necessary to have, the proposed 
new program outlined in, detail. Thus, we stated an objective that satellites describe their 
prospective programs. ^ ^ - » 

To help assure that this program would be adopted at some future time, we stated objective's 
requiring that satellites develop dplan for adopting new degree programs and that satellites 
develop, test, and h^ve incorporated into their programs a course or courses that deal vyith 
cultural awareness, decision making, and planned system change. Further, we stated an objective 
that the State Departrhcnts of Education require^that this course be taken by students who will 
be certified to work in inner-city schools. " 

We believed that if this*degree program was going to be relevant to the needs of minority 
students, that community people from the inner city and school staffs in inner-city s.chools 



♦Malcolm Provus, Discrepancy Evaluation (Bcrkclcyi McCutchcn Publishing Co,, 197 1). 
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should be involved in the development of this new program. Thus, we stated objectives that 
called for this involvement. 

<■ i'* 
Wc .believed that if programs wKich are developed and tested are to have validity, they must 
be planned and systematically carried out, and they must be evaluated. Thus, we stated an pb-. 
jective that satellites should be able to support their decisions with valid data. 

Hence, the terminal objecti ves w hich v/ere written and agreed upon to guide this project were; 

Terminal Objective L To have each satellite prepare a prospective new degree program or 
specialization which could be adopted in their university, and which would qualify as a training 
program for the **new professional" as defined in the EPDA rationale. 

Terminal Objective II. To have experimental at pilot courses developed by the satellite staff 
which logically .relate to ^he EPDA rationale, and have been proven effective in teaching the 
skills, concepts, and attitudes the courses seek to provide. 

Terminal Objective III. To have each satellite develop pilot courses of instruction which^are 
closely related to the practical problem^ that face inner-city schools* ^ 

Terminal Objective IV. To. hive the university component of each Satellite incorporate into 
its present degree program a course that deals with cultural awareness^ decision making, arid 
planned system change. 

Terminal Objective V. To have the State Department of Public Instruction (SEA) adopt the 
requirement that a course that deals with cultural awareness, planned system change, and data* 
based decision making be required for certificati6n in PPS and School Social Work for inner- 
city work. . . • 

Terminal Objective VI. To have each satellite be able to support the decisions it has'made 
with valid data; to have it secure evidence of the results it has achieved and evidence of the 
effectiveness of its strategies. \ 

Using the benefit of hindsight, we can see the problems that were inherent in Qur attempt to 
apply the rationale and these objectives to the Midwest PPS Consortium. These problems 
stemmed pririiarily from two factors. One was the conflicting roles that Center attempted to 
assume. The other was the lack of legitimation for Center from the view of the satellites. 

The Dual Roles of the Midwest Center 

The role of Center that took precedence over all others, even though the satellites resisted and 
in the first year the Center de-emphasized it, was the role of standiurd setter, guardian, an^d^ 
protector of project goals. In conflict with this role was that of facilitator, advocate, helper, 
and friend to satellite. Performance in the role of facilitator implied that the relationship.be- 
tween Center and satellite should not be .viewed in terms of power or control; rather it be more , 
of a coopera.tivc relationship, the rationale being that the differences in the resources available 
to each-those of time, money, and expertise -would work to the mutual benefit of both. As 
the Center assumed the role of standard setter it became more and more difficult, if not im- 
possible^ to perform successfully as friend and helper. For example, when the Center offered 
guidelines that were intended as an aid to satellites in making their own evaluations 6? their 
progranns, it was interpreted (with some justification) as a lack of candor on the part of the 
Center since the Center had control of the funds, could, and in facjt did, demand that the guide- 
. lines, or similar ones, be met. While there was a certain logic to the moves made by Center 
b^ween the role of standard setter and facilifator^ it created serious problems. It confused the 
. satellites. They wondered what Center's expectations were. Did they really have to comply with 
requests for data? They did not quite believe, at }cast until the third year, that Center was sin- 
cere when It tried to play the roITof facilitator. They* wondered what ulterior motives were 
behind Center's offer of help. * ' 
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The Question of Legitimation 

The manner in which this project came to be is a very important factor that set constraints on 
the Center, particularly in the first year of the project. 

Several of the satellites had uriginally sent proposals directly to the Office of Education. They 
were responding to the general EPDA philosophy which gave a great deal 61 latitude in the focus 
of individual projects. At that time there, was no Midwest Center/Satellite rationale or statement 
of purpose to bring the proposals together. The Office of Education had taken the original 
satellite proposals, grouped them by geographical area, and qut the funds so drastically that many 
neededjo be reconceptualized. Finally, satellites were told that they were to conduct their 
negotiations and receive funds, not from the prestigious U.S. Office of Education, but from one 
of their p^ers, a project organization attached to Indiana University. . 

This beginnings created not only difficulties for the satellites, it also created problems for the 
Center. Institutional jealousies, if not explicitly stated, were always just below the surface. The 
questions Tn the minds of some of the satellites were- "On what grounds has Indiana University 
been established as the overseer of this project? What justifies their making judgments on our_ 
project? Arc they more qualified than.We?" 

The Evaluatiqn of Satellite Projects at the End of the Second Year 

During the 1972-73 project year the Center was vei^y active in the attempt to get satellites to 
become more systematic, to operate their projects with a sound data base, to be able to com- 
municate'to others what they were attempting to do arid how they were going about it, and to 
be able to document results. At the end of that year we wanted to get the judgment of a person 
outside ,the consortium regarding our success. * , 

The firm of ^ucational Management Services (EMS) was retained to make this evaluation. 
It was agreed that one person from their firm should review and evaluate all the Satellite Plans 
of Operation. The Center requested that this person have knowledge both in evaluation method- 
ology and currio^ium development* This ev^luator.was given the Genter's terminal and enabling 
objectives and instructed to utilize these as guidelines and identify the discrepancies between the 
year end reports and the guidelines. We did ask the evaluator, hovyever, to g^e consideration to 
an argument by a satellite that a Center guideline was inappropriate or unrealistic. Each satellite 
v/as given a copy of the EMS report on their project and invited to respond if they wanted ^o do 
s6." These EMS reports c^n be found in Appendix F. ' , 

The greatest discrepancies identified in these EMS reports were in the lack of program definition 
and in^the presentation of data* These discrepancies were considered by Center to be so great that 
termination was seriously considered in three of the six projects* This bcg^n a rather extended 
negotiaiio^eriod between Center and satellites, extending, in one case, to October of the final 
year. Ironically, the satfUitc that was terminated got a relatively favOrabie report from EMS. 
The termination of this project and the third year negotiations are discussed later in this repoKt. 

As these negotiations were going on in the.beginning of the final year, the Center^ took both a 
* hard and a soft line* They were insistent that satellitesTCspond, rathcr^tKan ignore discrepancies 
seen to exist cither by the EMS report or by the Center* At the^ame time they^took a^oft line 
in sharing with the satelliteslhc decision^on the kind of response that was appropriate and 
possible to implemcrit. • 

An Evaluatioii of the Satellites' Final Reports ^ ' 

Jhe final reports prepared by each satellite serve not only to infornj.intcrcste2r^udientes about 
the life of the project and its outcomes. They can also serve as, documents for the evaluation of 
the Center. If the Center has been successful in its attempt to have good definitions of the in- 
dividual Satellite programs, and to have the s^tclUtcs continuously evaluate their programs, then 



the satellite reports shuuld not only inform the reader about what was accomplished, but also* 
how it was achieved. They should tell what was learned in the attempt to develop new instruc- 
tional programs in universities with the close cooperation and help of local schools. 

Therefore, the fallowing evaluation of the S4tellite final reports should be considered as one 
^ part of the evaluation of the Consortium and of the Center. Following the discussion of these 
/final reports, wc will report on and evaluate the. efforts of the Center. « 

The satellite final reports will be analyzed to determine what the satellite reported it was at- 
tcpipting to do, the major activities it carried out to accomplish its intended objectives, and the 
re'sults.it reported. With this information summarized briefly, we will refer |o areas where we 
tb^nk important information is missing; then we will look across the different projects and com 
ment on thc.dcgrce of congruence among the projects, the extent to which they adopted ob- 
jectives and implemented programs consistent with the EPDA rationale, and finally, summarize 
thc^tesults of the total project. . ' # . ^ 

Foif each satellite in this project there is much that can be reported; however, we will make no 
attempt in this report to discuss all that was tried, nor all that was accomplished by each satellite* 
Rather, w€ will leave the details to the individual satellite reports as we focus on ^he objective 
which we believe to be most basic to the Center's (and the total project's) responsibility. This 
objective was: to have each satellite develop and test a prospective new degree program or 
specialization which could be adopted in its university ^{ind which would qualify as a training 
program for the *'new professional" (jtf' defined by the EPDA rationale* 

As we look across the. five projects, we give particular attention to^the changes in programs 
at the university as we seek to answer these questions. First, has a degree program or specializa- 
tion been developed? Secoiid, to what extent does it conform to the EPDA rationale? And 
third, to what extent has it been adopted in the university, i.e., was it simply a proposed pro- 
gram, were some.par^ of it implemented, or had the entire program been adopted? These 
satellite evaluations arpmade from two different perspectives, in time. The first looks back over 
the projects as they ended. The second is a follow .up a year later as we look for the effects of 
the project beyond the funding period. ^ * - 

Center Abstract and Evaluation of the 1973-74 Final Report of the Chicago Satellite 

The site' of this project was Crane High School, an inner-city school on the near west side of 
Chicago. The Chicago Circle College of Education was the funded agency, and they joined witK 
the Educational Psychology^ Departm.ent of the Urbana campus and District Nine of Chicago 
Public Schools to operate the project, hereafter referred to as the CSaicago Satellite. 

The orientation of this project was^toward the local school. The project coincided with the 
attempt to aeate a new degree ptogram for teacher training. The Satellite worked on t\^e develop* 
ment .q{ a block of courses dealing with instructional leadership. Staff of the Chicago Circle and 
the Urbana campuses of the University of Illinois were actively involved, the former by developing 
and teaching the .above mentioned courses at CIrane Jligh School, and the latter by developing and 
operating its Diagnpstic and Skills Development Center, The Satellite Director, although officially 
a faculty member at Chicagd Circle, was on leave from the central office of Chicago Public 
Schools and*established the project office at Crane High School. j 

This Satellite appKed the concept of a new professional not only to PPS workers, but to the 
faculty at Crane High School* They worked to change the teachers at Crane, so that they could 
perform more often in tlwrtole of "instructional leader." They adopted the concept of the educa- 
tional communityA^r^dlAvere a^{£mpting to build closer working relationships among university, 
school, and community. / 



The Chicago Satellite categorized their objectives by identifying desired changes in organization^ 
staff, and programs. 

The objectives for organization development were: 

(1) The "creation and promotion of the educational community concept which consisted of 
new forms of university, school, and community cooperative planning related to problems of 
schools and needs of students." 

(2) "To change our system (Crane High School) from a selective one that rewards and finally 
graduates only the more able students to one which develops each individual to his fullest 
capabilities." 

»^ . , ' * 

The objectives for staff development were: , ^ 

(1) Development of new kincis of human resource specialists (teachers at Crane High School) 
who would be skilled iji probleirf solving in individual and group situations. 

(2) Faculty reorientation (positively toward acceptanjce of the role of the new professional) 
as a prelude to effectively changing curriculum to make the school more relevant to the com- 
munity it serves. 

Program development objectives -were; 

(1) Adoption of the Diagnostic ancl Instructional Skills Center (DISC) for faculty reorientation 
and curriculum rehabilitation. ' - 

(2) . . . improving attendance, achievement, (and) decreasing the number of dropouts. 

The Two Major Activities of the Chicago Satellite. The activities of the Chicago' Satellite, 
more than any other in the Midwest Center/Satellite project, were aimed at staff development. 
They were. attempting to teach the staff new skills and develop within the staff a new level of 
understanding of the problem of change. One of these activities, the Diagnostic and Skill Develop- 
ment Center, as the name suggests, was an attempt to teach the teachers specific^skills needed to 
increase their effectiveness. «^ 

The other activity was more general in its objectives as it attempted to teach a group of teachers 
at Crane High School about the change process and the role of leadership that teachers could 

^assume in this prodtss. This cictivity was field-based instruction in instructional leadership and 
school guidance, taught by university staff at Crane High School. During 1972-73, three courses 

. in instructional leadership with twelve quarter hours of credit were tauglit by Circle Campus 
staff at Crane High School. Thirty-five participants were chosen by the principal from among 
the teachers, counselors, and administrators who volunteered. (Tuition charges were waived by 
the university.) Courses of this nature were offered again during 1973-74, although the number 
of participants enrolled this second year is not reported. In the spring of 1974, the Urbana staff 
taugl^t a course in school guidance at Crane High School. Twelve students were enrolled in this 
piass, i?jepr,cscnting counselors, adjustment teachers, and other faculty from District Nine schools. 

The Courses in Instructional Leadership. In evaluating these courses, the Chicago Satellite 
Final Report states, "one of the main aims of staff development was that of imparting change 
strategies and implementation te€Hniques , , 

The method of evaluating the impact, of these courses was self -report by participants through 
the use of a brief questionnaire with the following questions: "Have you developed an innoya^ 
tion plan? If yes, have you developed ^ plan for implementing'this innovation? Do you have a 
plan for its evaluation and dissemination? Have you initiated an innovation in your school? If 
yes, was it successful? Do you feel the conduct of the course and its content were Relevant to . 
your expectations and needs^ What, if anything, do you feel you gained from the cqj»se? What, 
if anything, do you feel Crane and/or District Nine has gained from this course?** J) 



The 1972-73 Instruction in Educational Leadership. It is reported that **all but three students 
who do have an innovative plan ako have a plan for implementation of it." As for the existence 
of an evaluation plan it is reported, "Most of the surveyedj.taff members either have a definite 
method of evaluation or will have a pjan in the futiS^f ""i^ ^ 

It is reported that "eight class members have prograni^ in Crane that represent an initial goal 
attainment with respect to change situations. Seven other staff people have programs which they 
arc actively trying to implement. Seven others have not implemented their developed innovation, 
but are looking forward to doing so a^ a later date.'' Thus in 1972-73, fifteen of the thirty-five 
participants initiated some kind of a plan for an innovation. 

' From this evaluation, it is not clear what the Xeachers of Cr^me were supposed to learn in this 
coiirsc. This section of the Chicago report inadequately serves the good work that was done by 
the Chicago Satellite in the attempt to teach about and promote the concepts of educational 
leadership to the total staff of Crane High School. From ea^liei^ written reports and conversations 
with Satellite staff, we believe that they were attempting to help Crane teachers to understand 
their roles in efforts to improve teaching and learning at Crane* They sought to help teachers to 
see the potential of initiating action for improvement and to understand the obstacles they 
might pose. They sought to help them understand and realize the benefits to the school, to the 
students, and to themselves by working as a team in the attempt to respond to student needs. 
We also believe that ongoing evaluations were carried out in a more systematic fashion than 
was implied by their pnal report, \ 

The 1973-74 Instruction in Educational Leadership. It is repQited^ that three courses were 
offered: Curriculum, Instruction, and Evaluation in Urban EnviroJ>rfQ^its; Improving Learning 
Envifbiimcnts; an'd K^SbufceSf Wd Me^thods^for Instructional Improvement. The number of 
students, who were actually enrolled in each of these courses is not reported. 

In the Satellite report, reference is made to the staff development class, and it is stated that 
"the^ staff survey developed an innovative plan and devised a means for implementation." It 
was reported further "one staff member indicated that an innovation designed in class has been 
initiated in class in his school, a few indicated that innovations haye been partially initiated, the 
majority have not actually started any planned innovation but plan to start soon, and two 
.members do not plan to undertake innovation initiation." There is no description of any of 
these plans or the outcomes. There is an explanation, not given in the final report, for a ques- 
tion we would raise about the project. That is, why the Satellite did not utilize the Skill Center 
as "the innovation" that the instructional lcadcrsl)ip class would use for their field practice. 
This would have contributed to the course and at the same time would li^ave integrated the two 
efforts. The reason why this was not done is partly because there were tvyo different faculty 
groups involved, Circle campus and Urbana campus. The group at Circle didTiot want to intrude 
on Urbana's program. The other reason for not using the Skill Center as the object of an adoption 
plan was tKe desire to give students the option to choose the "innovation" whose adoption 
they wanted to plan for; nobody chose the Skills Center, 

The Course^ in School Guidance. This course not only served as a means for staff development, 
it was 4 means whereby the Urbana staff could respond to a need of the teachcrs^d wprking 
counselors both at Crane and in District Nine, There had bccn^a recent ruling that the practice 
of employing uncertified counselors would no longer be allowed. As a result of this ruling, 
courscwork that could be counted tovyard certification became in greater demand fpjc.thosc 
working counselors who were uncertified or for teachers aspiring to be counselors* Moreover, 
the course was designed to be the first in a Qounspling sequence leading to state certification. 
As such, it was traditional in nature and could not be considered as preparation for the new 
profi^ssional. Students, when asked to comment on the strengths and weaknesses of the course, 
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indicated that the overview of the^eld of guidance was excellent but that they would have 
liked more information and more in-deptH discussions. 

The Diagnostic and Skill De^lopment Center-Objectives and Outcomes. This Skill Center 
served a dual function in the project. With the help of the Urbana staff, it was intended to help 
a core of teachers learn new skills and at the same time apply these to help meet the needs of a 
group of target students. Eight teachers were selected as "high impact" teachers. They received 
training in a summer seminar at Uxbana and agreed to attempt to utilize the new skills they 
learned in their classes. (They had also been enrolled in the instructional leadership classes, al- 
through this is not mentioned in their final report). Experience gained in the project could then 
be extended to embface more teachers and students if the efforts proved successful. 

Staff Development. M the beginning of thej^oject, a steering committee was formed, repre- 
senting all elements of the school. The UpKanasta^^ several working papers to provide 
structure and elicit aims and priorities foi the work to come. The committee used these reports 
. as a guide in working out agreements on thirteen "intents" for the Skill Center. .Seven of these 
thirteen intents deah with some phase of staff development-writing behavior^ objectives, using 
"readiness" awareness, plan^iing, effecting.int.erdisciplinary approachq^^ing individualization, 
^td.The report registers varying degreed of success on the implementatWp pf these intentions^. 

Most notably. Skill Center teachers were rated' significantly jiigher by sju4ents than were^ohtrol^ 

teachers on all the measurements of "'affective'" performance, ancTbnlhree out of^x items " 
dealing with the use of variety/relcvanCe/interest in teaching styles; 

. Reading and Math. Two other <?bJCGtives of the Skill Center wer^ to ihare^c achievement in 
• reading and math: for target students and -to increase attcrtda^^^ " ' 

The Iowa Test.of Basic SkiUs (ITBS).vh3.d been administered to aU students V N6^ of 
HL972 when the students were in grad£ ^ight. The reading and math sub-scales ^f ITBS were 
again administered in the spring of 19?4, six months after the start of the project. CpnsisteiU 
with the general trend that i§ usually found oyer the period of time m inner-dty ,s|^ools, the>e 
was a signific^ntjp< .05) decline in scorej on both reading and matH'tests, thfs was true for 
^ both Skill Cento^d^ontroLgroup, students. Although thc,^ 

ferent at either time of testing, the rate of decline of the control group was greater both on ' 
the reading and tKe math tests than that of the Skill Center group. ' ; , ' 

School Attendance. Just as^chicven^nt tends to decline as school goes qn, so docs attendance 
for both the control group and tl^e SkiiTi^cnf^ However, the numbe\ of absences qf the 
Skill Center group was lower than for the cofltrol group. J^Io data were reported on the dropout 
rate during the year. 

Other Outcomes of the Chicago Satellite. There is little doubt that as a direct result of this 
pt^ect, both the Chicago Circle and Urbana campuses of the University^>>HUin6 have close 
_ „ Iti^ifdth^tJeast one^^^ public s chools in C hicago and its district administi^ion. This cart 
pavlthc way for the development of more relevant training programs at the i^iWsity and the 
provUion of more timely and^effcctive help by the u^^^ >JL... 

The're have been changes within both campuses that are in part the resuU of the Cfiicago 
Satellite project. At Oycle Campus, a new graduate degree program (M.A. in Metropolitan 
Studies) has .been approved. An important part of this program is an "instructional leadership" 
component. The work of the Satellite contributed to the development and adoption of this > 
component. The courses to be offered in thd component are: Curriculum, Instruction, anH 
Evaluation in UrbafLEducation with special emphasis upon initiation of educational innovations. 
Improving Learning Environments with special emphasis upon the management of educational 
innovations, an& Reso^ces and Methods for^ Instructional Improvement with special emphasis 
upon evaluation and dissemination of educational innovations in urban schools. These courses 
Q were developed and tested thrpiigh the Satellite program. * \ ^ ^ 
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Tjac Satellite has had some effect on courses being offered at the Urbana campus. There have 
been further achievements in the work to form "a division of Cross-Cultural Education. The 
Satellite project also served as a catalyst in the development of the following courses; Soeio- 
CultufatThTluences on Learning and'Development, Sucio-Cultural Origins of Achievement, and 
-Cultural Theory for the Study of Human Development. 

The Evaluation of the Chicago Satellite Project From the Center Perspective. We might com- 
ment here first that the accomplishments of the Chicago Satellite were made under more 
stringent constraints of time than the other Satellite projects. One time-consuming factor was 
the shift in sponsorship after the Chicago Public Schooj^ District Office gave up its sponsorship 
at the end oj 1971-72 to Chicago Circle.^ It should also be noted that the Skills Development 
Center was not operational until the thipd and final year of the project. The data were collected 
in February of the final year^' thus cpvering only one semester of tlte^school year, to extremely 
\short period of time in which to accomplish measurable changes of the nature attempted. 

• The Chicago Satellite dsji Model for Change. The Chicago project offered what seen\s to be a 
viable model for ^!ang#The superintendent and both principals involved offered strong support 
for the project Whifcji helped to motivate teachers. The Central District of Chicago Public Schools 
granted a leave of absence to one of their best qualified coordinators to serve as Satellite director 
and teniporary faculty member at Chicago Circle. \ ' ^ 

Both the Associate and the Assistant Deans of the College of Education at Circle Campus were 
supportive and took an active interest in the project. The two campuses of the University of 
Illinois,. Circle and Urbana, collaborated effectively in the field work of this project. Circle 
Campus more at the school level and Urbana working more at 'the classroom level. There was a 
recognition of a need to expand the work of the Skill Center teachers to other staff, and the 
courses in instructional leadership seemed to be the stra»tegy that^could accomplish this. This , 
effort had in it both the elements of staffed organizational development; it reflected the con- 
cept of TIT from the EPDA rationale, the idea that the benefits of training can be expanded by 
having trainees, once trained, become trainers of their peers. The idea that many teachers could 
and should function as luslfuctional leaders implied collaboration and the trading of ideas which 
has at least an informal training clement in it. Additionally, the involvement of the community 
through an advisory council was a paftpf the pIai),for the Chicago Satellite, 

The Implementation of the Chicago Model. In the implementation of the project, there was a 
strong emphasis pn carl) needs assessment which g^ve focus and relevance to the project, parti- 
cularly for staff development. Due to the well planned and executed staff development efforts 
of the^ Skill Center, the teachers were provided with evidence that they could make a difference^ 

The Chicago Satellite was unable to impleinent this model as fully as designed in two areas: 
the integratipn of tjic two activities for staff development and the involvement of the com- 
niunity, >» 

. There was no plan to integrate the efforts of Circle Campus (tlic staff development courses in 
instructional leadership) with those of the Urbana campus (the staff development implicit In 
operating the Skill Center), The only visible integration of these two efiforts was the prior en- 
rollment of the Skill Center teachers in the year long series of courses in instructional leader- 
ship. This fact was not ihcluued in the :final report. . . " 

Community involvement in the Chicago project was not systematically developed. There was 
a liaison between ibe project and the Community Advisory Council, and there was a Community 
Newsletter published by the Satellite. goweyerV other work of the Satellite to promote closer 




relationships between the project efforts and the Crane program were not discussed in the final 
report, except for a reference to the fact that these relationships had not been as fully developed ' 
as had been hoped. 

** 

The Prospects for Ins titutionalization of the Chicago Program. To some extent the Chicago 
program was institutionalized by the time U pended. The Board of Trustees of the university had" 
approved a new M.A. program in Metropolitan Studies in Education for Chicago Circle. A com- 
ponent of this program was an area of instructional leadership which offered the three courses 
develope^d under the auspices of^the Satellite project. From the perspective of the EPDA rationale, 
the program that has become institutionalized at Chicago Circle hardly qualifies as a program to 
train the new professional. There is no doubt, however, that some of the objectives of the instruc- 
tional leadership component are similar to those in a program that did train the "new professional. 

Although the project rfeulted in a closer working relationship between Chicago Circle and a 
local school district, as the project ended, the prospect for continuing this close relationship 
seemed uncertain. The contact between the school and the university was primarily carried on 
through the Satellite Director, who was a school district consultant^on leave. Two different ' 
-professors from Chicago Circle designed and taught courses in Crane High School,.although one 
left the university to take another position a year before the project <?nde^. 

There seems to be only a slim chance that the Diagnostic and Skill Development Center will 
be jcontinued at Crane High School. Its perpetuation seems to be dependent on the staff at Crane 
since the Urbana campus is too far away to^ continue the close coordination that occurred during 
the project. It is not likely that Chicago Circle would provide the assistance that might be needed 
since they were not directly involved with this during the project. This lack of integration between 
staff development courses offered by the Circle campus and DISC operated by the Urbana caih- 
pus was A weakness in the Chicago project, particularly with respect to the institutional question. 
It would seem that the adoption^ of a skill development center would have been an ideal "in- 
novation." for the students in the instructional leadership course to focus on. They could have 
worked cooperatively to plan for the adoption of DISC and begun the work necessary for the 
implemcntatioxj 6i the plan. } ' ' 

The Urbana campus aky established a closer working relationship with Chicago public schools, 
not only by operating DISC btit by offering a course in the school in ^danceand couns^ling.\ 
Neither of these i^ccomplishments, however, could be classified as preparation fgr the new pro- 
fessional. Establishvfig^blSC^fzd make a valuable contribution at Crane High School. And DISC 
did promote objectives that were congruent with the EPDA goal of making the school more 
responsive to ixi clients. However, the course offering in guidance and counseling was traditional, 
the only apparent difference being that, as a convenience, it was taught in Chicago. 

One Ye<^r Later at Chicago . . ^ 

1. The Status of the Skill Center. Apparently, the groundwork waSvWell laid by the Chicagp 
Satellite for the^continuation of the Skill Center.' As it turned out, our pessimism about the 
future of DISC was not borne out. In a follow-up a year after the project ended, we found that 
thp Center had not only continued but had prospered. One ot the teachers at Cfane who, had 
gone through bqth the series of courses on instructional leadership^ and who had been*a*Skill 
Center teacher,. was placed in. charge of the Center for the past year. This assignment, ^hich 
released this teacher for full-time work in the Skill Center, came as a result of the strong and 
continuing support b^ the District 'Superintendent. 

DISC expanded last year, both in tjrms of participant tcachers and students. Twelve new 
tcacliers volunteered, bringing the total to twenty -seven; the tw^^classes oif the original project 
grew to eight classes with control groMps during.this past year. This expansion came with the ' 



good news that the Skill Center operated by the Satellite project had made a significant impact 
on the dropoiit rate, ^ - . 

It may be recalled that in the Satellite project sixty students were taught by teachers participat- 
ing in the Skill Ccnter and sixty studci^l;s w^re randomly chosen as control students who received 
ino special attention and presumably v>^|? representative of the.sophomore class at Crane. The 
number of students in both these grou|p;j livhu retijimed a^ junix^rs this pa^t year was compared 
in September. Sixty-six percent of the'^klll Cenfer^oup rctui^ed^vyhilc only Jwenty percent of 
the non-Skill Center students retuni^^^'^reovei:, during the past year the attendance of Skill 
Center students has been consist€ntiy\^o>ve that of the school^ a whole. On the average, onl> 
seventy- five percent of Crane's students, wf 11 come to school on a given day. Over eighty -five 
percent of the Skill Center students i?vdll show up.- j . 

The Skill Center has changed in other ways,.besid^ cutting down on the personnel to operate 
it while quadrupling the number of Students involved. Primarily, they have dropped what they 
consider to be the staff developmeift aspect, whereby data on teacher behavior was collected 
from students and feedback to teachers. They have also cut back on diagnostic testing. Appar- 
ently this is only used to identify those students who will be sent to the reading specialist. 

The major emphasis of the Skill Center continues to Ue in program planning with coordination 
by the director of the Skill Center, She works in^vidually with teachers in developing their 
plans for a course; however, her major activity is in convening small group meetings by teachers 
and helping them to identify problems and initiate cooperative plaiM|yig. The Skill Center classes 
reflect this planning and are well organized -their teachers respond rather than ignore problems. 
They are able to plan and present programs across cisciplines, such as the study of various cultures 
planned for next year. 

Students have responded positively to this program, so much so in fact, that an incipient 
problem is developing. Skill Center students have come to eixpcct of non-Skill Center teachers 
the same attention, the same degree of planning of instruction as they have gotten from Skill 
Center teachers. Not only have they expected this, they have in some cases demanded it, con- 
fronting teachers whom they felt were not well prepared (for example, where instruction con- 
aists-primarily of assignments to read the chapter and answer the questions in the text). If these 
confrontations continue, the 120 Crane* teachers not a part of the Skill Center might develop op- 
position to the Center. 

2. Relations Between the University and Crane High School. There is no further field work at 
Crane which is associated with the courses in instmctional leadership Jaught at Circle Campus. 
There was no.plan, althpugh it was discussed during the life ofthe project, to niake any part of 
the instructional leadership course field-based. However, the work at Qane has contributed to 
the planning for.field-t)ased instruction irrtwo ways. One, the, Jjkill Center has become an im- 
portant base for field work for another class at Circle (reported below). Secondly, the relation- 
ships established to implement the Satellite project have been carried oyer In the planning for 
the new Whitney Young High School, a. magnet school for Chicago*, Circle Campus and District 
^ 9 have" worked together to .plan for field-based instruction in the n^^ school, 

3. The Skill Center as.a Basc for Field Instruction. The Skill Ccnjj^^ become the base for 
instruction in the field by a Circle profe^s^r who was referred to (jraiic during the last pixycct 
year by Uie Satellite staff. The first year in Crane he worked with non-Skill Centex jtcachers. 

, Last year, through contact with the Skill Center director he and his class began working with 

the Skill Center teachers. He reports that he is impressed with the willingness of the;5e teachers 
. to interact with the trainees in his class, as they work to plan, implement, and evaluate instruction. 



It was at the suggestion of these Skill Center tead^ers that the time spent in the field by the 
Circle trainees increased from one day a weekto"4rger blocks of time. He also reports a 
marked increase in enthusiasm and involvement betv^een the new Skill Center teachers and the 
teachers with whom he worked the first year at Crane. As a reward to the teachers for their 
help, Circle Campus offers free tuition for a course during the summer for those teachers who 
J participate. We might also note that the class for counselors taught by the Urbana campus is 
continuing at Crane with allbut two of their counselors enrolled. 

Thus, one year later we fii>d that both the activities promoted fey the project are continuing. 
^ Chicago Qrcle has three new coiurses which have some claim to being developed within an urbaa 
school, There is some increased interaction between university students vrtth high school students 
and teachers, and the cause of instructional Improvement at Cranc^as been significantly advanced. 

Center Abstract and Evaluation of the 1973-74 Final Report of theJndiana University Satellite 

Located in the rolling hiUs of Southern Indiana, this Satellite w^ one of two that were based 
in small cities. With no urban minority population as a base for a practicum, the I.U. Satellite 
had to travel fifty miles to Indianapolis. This Satellite was distinctive in another way. It was 
located a:t the same university ^d in the same department. Counseling and Guidance, as was 
the Center. 

AJSeginning Needs Assessment The Indiana Univcrsit^project began with a needs assessment 
taken^om teachers, counselors, and parents at thej^project school and from the PPS office of 
Indianapolis Public Schools. As a rdsult of this assessment, there were six school needs identifiled 
which relate to the competeades of the pupil personnel services worker. Thesfc were needs for 
greater studenf achievement in reading and math, for the better utilization of instructional 
materials, for skills in handling discipline problems, for better communication and collabcratioh 
among the school sUff and between the staff and the community, and the need for better knowl- 
edge of new teaching methods and the fire^dom to try tiiem. 

OutvOf this needs assessment. th^Satellite staff identified the following competencies that 
were needed: • . L c 

1. Thc^bilityrto assess the needs students, teachers, ^d-parents. 

2. The ability to communicate reliably the Identified needs of students, teachers, and 
parents. 

3» The ability, to formulate, plan, and implement programs to solve identified probleitis. . 
^4. The ability to evaluate programs. ' /"'^^ ' ^ ' 

5. The ability to teach children and adults on an individual basis. - 
- 6. . Theability t</identify one*s own needs' and evaliiatcone*s own activities that wex;e 
mtended to meet tl;iese needs. 

7. Tlje ability to develop working teams witmn the school CMnmumty. 

8. The ability to fadlitate- group problem solving. 

The Major Activities of the Project. There were four activities within School if 63 that were 
discussed in tKe IndianaJQniyersity Final Report yvhich were carried out to achieve the objectives 
of the project. These were Mutual Development Labs (MDL), Teacher Group Meetings, the 
tutorial Program, and establishment of the Tr^ning Center and Token Economy. 

• Mutual JDeveloprnent Labs. The MDLs were action-oriented groups of graduate students 
(under the supervision of university professors), teachers from School ^ 63, and parent^, 
the MDLs were intended to serve as a model for the identification of needs tot skill develop- 
ment pf participants and for practicing the use of these .skills in the school. Six MDLs were 
conducted to promote the development of skills in systcma^c^rp^lem solvuig, mtetpersonal 
communication, indmdualizing instruction, miaoteaching, cdnsulfeation, andliehavipr modifica- 
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tion. Each stipcndcd graduate student was expected to design, implement, and evaluate at least 
one MDL. - ' . 

• Teacher Group Meetings. Ther^ were problem solving meetings held bi-weekly whereby 
teacliers shared^Ieelings, problems, and ideas on teaching with each other. . . Issues were 
explored mostly from a strategy perspective. Following thb focus, the consultant tried to 

. broaden the teacher's view of discipline " Issues that developed and were explored in these 

meetings were student discipline, parent-teacher relationships, and administration-teacher 
relationships. 

• Tutorial Program. The Tutorial Program utilized community people performing as tutors 
working with a teacher and a student. The tutor and {^e teacher developed special materials to 
help students with their individual problems in reading, writing, and math. Graduate students 
had various responsibilities ia^organizing, supervising, and evaluating the tutorial program. This 
program did not develop very much beyond the initial thrust because of lack of interest in the 
school. • ' * 

• Training Center. The Training Center gave graduate stiidents^opportunities to work with 
the school staff to help them identify school problems, choose a strategy, implement it, and 
evaluate the str;itcgy. A major activity that came out of this was the **Token Economy" pro- 
gram leading to the establishment of an activity room which contained '^rewards" for students 
as part of a behavior modification strategy. In addition to these activities that related to the 
practicum at School ^ 63, th«re were two activities on the Bloomington campus. ^ ^ 

• Black Culture Center. This counseling center for Black students on the Bloomington campus 
grew out of a dual need. Stipended students in the Inner City Program were required to have 
both a primary and secondary practicum, and there were few sites available to Blacks for a 
secondary^ practicum. There was also the need for counseling services for Black students at the 
university. The existing Psychological Counseling Services, which serves the total cajpipus com- 
munity, had no Black staff, and few Black students utilized it. ^ " ' 

V 

The Indiana University Satellite, with the support of the office of the Vice-Chancellor, initiated 
a move that led to the establishment of this Center. The Center has provided various counseling 
services tti) Black students and presented a number of workshops focused on career skills which 
have led to an annual Minority Job Day. This Job Day has proved to be a good vehicle for 
the recruitment of Blacks to the Inner City Program. 

As the Satellite project onded, the Black Culture Center was officially designated by the 
Counseling and Guidance Department as a practicum site. The Satellite Director has aUo^ervecl 
as the coordinator of the Black Culture Counseling Program. . 

• The Resource Center. One of the needs that developed out of the IndicUia University 
Satellite competency -based program was fox alternative instructional resources to provide 
trainees with self-paced, highly individualized study materials. With the financial aid of the Mid- 
west Center the Indiana University Satellite developed the Competency-Based Counselor tdv^ju^ 
tion Resources Center. ^ , ' ' ' . 

This Center supports, the dcvelopnjent of counselors and coun$eling faculty by providing the. 
following services related to competency -based learning, a clearing house for collection and dis- 
tribution of advertisements on CBL, programmed learning experiences through audio and video 
tape based instruction, and a central area for criterion reference training and assessment. 

The Results of the Indiana University Activities. The Indiana University Final Report dis- 
cusses results in two areas, the benefits to School "ff 63, and the benefits to the graduate students 
.involved. . " . ' ^ • 

I 
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Benefits to School if 63. To answe^this question, the Satellite administered a questionnaire 
to the eleven regular teachers of St^hool =^ 63, eight of which were completed. The data present- 
ed in Appendix E of their report indicated that^teachers felt the> were^clpcd with teaching 
techniques, with clab^roum management, and in handling problem children. Thc> also felt there 
had been some effect on the relationship between the school and the community. Although the 
Satellite has stated in their report that community people were involved (particularly in the 
tutorial program), they do not present any data from community people on this question. They 
do state in their summary in the eyaluatipn scctitJn»that students at SchoO} 63 were more 
positive than their parents. ^ 

Other results fiom the teacher survey indicate that teachers felt there has been some improve- 
ment in the physical appeareacc of their scluJoirdircctly attributed to the establishment of the ** 
activities room. Teachers singled out this part of the Satellite program as being the most helpful. 
The activity room vyas establisjieyd by the following series of events. (1) a needs assessment indicating 
that classroom management was a problem; (2) a decision by the Satellite that skill in behavior 
modification was a needed on$;; (3) a field trip for teachers to observe a school in Louisville which 
was implementing such" a program (to iijform and build cqmipitment); (4) ^ use of one MDL 
to train teachers in the use of behavior modification, and (5) the establishment of an activity 
room as a center for providing varying sets of rewards for students. There is a full description of 
this strategy in Chapter III of the Indiana University Satellite Final Report. 

One bit of informal data-suggests another effect of the Satellite project which Can be very 
significant. The principal of the schooj noted that teacher turnover had decreased, that not one 
teacher had requested a transfer'during the three-year period of tKe project. Assuming that the 
work of the Satellite was the majoj cause of this, it is a major accomplishment and suggests -the 
potential that can be realized as pupil personnel workers assume the roles of new professionals 
in the school. \ 

The R^^sults of Training for Grad;^te Students. We said earlier that vve would look more 
closely at the results which were^related to the development of programs and the adoption of 
these at the university. An important question, therefore, is -What skills did the trainees learn? 
Beyond that, vyhat actiyiti^^^ the most to the learning of skills in the program? 

The uata in the final report that relates to these questions was a trainee. questionnaire. The 
trainees were to indicate, from a list provided, which skills they had mastered at the desired 
competency level, and to indicate the percent of their total time each week that was spent work- 
ing at the development of the different skills. 

« ^ 

The results of this questionn^re are not in the body of the paper but are in an appendix. The 
report presents a brief and very general summary. It was stated in the report: 

A number of students suggested that they benefited a great deal from their participation 
in work:>hops and conferences. Sojn^ expressed the opinion that they had hoped the 
program would provide practical experience in working with Blacks, particularly in the 
Black comn)unity. They felt their work in formal courses and the sites had not'prcpared 
them for the roles they wanted to assume upon completion of their program..They 
seemed to want a program wjiich was less generally applicable to all counseling and 
guidance students and more specific to the needs of the Bla^"community and its schools. 
It was also suggested that the addition of a Black facultyT!lember in the department 
•of^Counscling and Guidance would be essential to the success of the prQgram. 

EvaluatioTi of the hidiana University^Project from the Center's Perspective. The Indiana Uni* 
vcrsity Satellite followed the EjPDA rationale in selecting its objecjtives. Their project appeared 
to be consistent with the rationale in two other ways. It was attempting to use an objectives- , 
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based, or competency, model around which to bltild the new program, and the prospective new 
program was to be field based. They concentrated*on the development of the practices and intern- 
ship segments of the proposed program. This gave them the opportunity not only to train 
graduate students expcrientiaily, to have them "Icamby doing," but ako to help the school in 
Indiapapolis. 

Nowhere in the Indiana University Final Report is mention made of the developnient of new 
courses. When the project began^ there was a Black faculty member who was active in the 
Satellite, both at School if 63 teaching the practicum and in developing a class on cultural 
awareness. This faculty member left the Satellite at the end of the second year to accept a posi- 
tion in another university. With her went the cultural awareness course. 

Although the Mutual Development Lab produced instructional modules, they were primarily 
in-service. The strategy of the Indiana University Satellite for their pre-service was one that 
could have been explored more fully by other Satellites, namely, to survey courses that were 
already available in other departments which could meet the needs uf the inner city trainee. 

The. Indiana University Final Report makes no mention of this strategy. They simjrfy list the 
course* titles that arc included as a program for the inner city specialization. 

The evaluation of trainees in the Indiana; University Program was strictly "self report." With 
respect to the nine competencies identified earlier in this report, students were asked to indicate 
whether or not they had met the criterion level for each competency. If some objective criteripn 
level had been established, it was not mentioned. We assume, therefore, that each trounce was 
to make his own determination of a criterion level and apply it. Of course, this only tells us what 
the trainees thought they mastered. No other direct evidence is given to indicate the extent to 
whiclteach of the skills was learned. ^ » . - 

In interpreting these data, it should be remembered that this is a developing, rather than a 
developed program. Devising and implementing a competency -based program is to a great extent 
a process of trial and error. One of the most sticky problems is that of measurement. Aj^y measure 
that one devises can be attacked by the skeptics. Therefore, the presentation of an "objective" 
measure that determines the attainment of a complex skill such as counseling is not something to 
be done in the very beginning, there must be a gradual transition from jnore subjective to more 
objective measures Of competency. The "objective" measure must 5tand the test (more or Iclss 
rigorously) of validity aad reliability. This is not enough, however;' it V^st be accepted by those 
who did not develop it but are to use it. There was not sufficient, time, in this project to develop 
a fully operating competency-based program which is in part an explanation for the very sub- 
jective and crude measure of the learning achieved by trainees. 

Having said this, we might note the stark contrast between the speaficatioj^lgr a'tejnptency- 
based program included in this report and the data presented on students. T^e description of a 
competency-based program is laid out very clearly and systematically. On the oth^r h^iid^yhe 
trainee questionnaire is very informal in its structure, which may explain ^yHv the data wfejfc not 
, summarized or analyzed for the reader. The conclusions about the effect oh ^^lldcr^ts. were very 
brief- "a number of them suggested that they benefited a great deal from theiV participation in 
workshops and conferences/' The Satellite did solicit arid receive suggestions firpm students for 
iniproving the program. "« • * 

to t^hieir credit, the SatelHte did direct their evaluation toward the skill objectives set out in 
the beginning. Even though asking students which skills they mastered is only part of the infor 
mauon needed to get valid answers, this SatelHte asked these hard questions, questions that arc 
more often thanjnot completely ignored when and if final evaluations are made. 




Prospects for Institutionalization of the Indiana University Program. The PPS project at Indiana 
University had significant impact within the department of Counseling and Guidance toward 
establishing a **new professional" program. The total faculty voted to establish an inner -cit> 
specidli24tiun, and the Inner-Gity Advisory Committee has become a^standing committee in the 
department. In addition, a competency -based approach was adopted for use in the introductory 
block of courses takM^ all Cuunseling and Guidance majors, and the work of developing new 
subject-matter mooules is continuing. Furthermore, the original training sites have been retained 
and two additional sites have been added. 

The likelihood that the program will be maintained is mixed with optimism and doubt as the 
project ends. An important factor on the positive side is the general support given by the faculty. 
The Satellite surveyed their own faculty on this matter and results were, in the main, positive. 
The Center, a year before the end of the project, contracted for independent surveys of each 
Satellite site to be made in the attempt to determine the level of support that existed within 
each department where the satellites were located. Professional interviewers wef e hired and they 
interviewed deans, divisional chairmeo, departmejit heads, and faculty members in departments 
where the Satellite was housed. 

Rcspt)ndents were asked about their knowledge of the Satellite program, the need for mor<^ 
emphasis on inner-city programs, the feasibility and desirability ^of a change agent role for the 
PPS worker, the need for field-boAcd instruction, the follow-up of university graduates, and the 
desirability 4nd feasibility of competency-based instruction. The results from this survey indicate 
generally strong support at Indiana University for its program and its objectives. Perhaps, reflecft- 
ing the cpmplexity of the task, there were soifte reservations about the role of change agent for 
the PPS worker and about competency -based programs. Mo^t notably there was strong support 
across. the board fot field-based training. These survey results, combined with the testimony of 
the Satellite final report, indicate that continued work at the development and improvement of 
a competency-based inner-city program has a good chance of success. 

The long-term prospects for the Inner City Program are in doubt, however, because of the 
lack of a permanent faculty membei to coordinate the program, in spite of the fact that three 
of the Indiana University faculty members, one of them a Midwest Center co-director, have been 
intimately involved in this project. Although tKe Satellite project was flourishing under the 
directorship of a Black doctoralstudent at the end of the funding peripd, it is uncertain who will 
coordinate the practicum and continue the Inner City Counseling Seminar after he graduates.^ 

The Midwest Center, concerned about this at the end of the second year of the project, 
secured a commitment from tlie dean of the School of Education, the division head of Social 
Foundations and Human Behavibr,,and the department chairman of Counseling and Guidance, 
that the first priority for the School of Education, the division, arid the department, would be 
to hire a Blade faculty member to coordinate the inner-city program. Ohe prospective Black 
faculty member was invited to Blopmington for interviews. Subsequently, he declined the 

position. There'have been no further efforts to 'fill this post* ♦ ' • ' 

i ' * - 

One Year Later at L U. The year following the end of the funding of the PPS project at Indiana, 
University was an active one. The practicum in Indianapolis^ continued much tKe same as before. 
There were eighteen trainees in the program. The numbC-r of new trainees coming to the Jnner 
Ci^y Program for the fall semester was down from fifteen to eight over the previous year. This 
decrease was attributed directly to the lack of funds to provide stipends for students. Because 
of this, no recruiting vy^s done, and few students were attracted, v . ' 

Three Mutual Development Labs were conducted during the year, one a tjwo^ay wprkshop 
and the other two, one day each. One lab', held in Indianapolis, had thirty tWo'^c^mefttary and 
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juniur^high school touijselors from Title I schools in attendance. The establishment of the Token 

Economy program at ScTiool ^ 63 wa^ utilized as 4 background for this behavigr modification 

,lal5. The Counselors received training^on procedures for initiating a behavior modification pjrogram 

in their school -how to work with teachers to^train them in the use uf behavior mpdification 

... ^ ^ 

• pnncjples.-* 

There were twenty -five requests for follow-up on this lab, and as a result a five-day workshop is 
plafined for the summer on consultation skills, group proc<jdures, ji^eds assessment, classroom 
management, and role stereotyping. This workshop will be presented jointly by the Bloomington 
and Iiidianapolla campuses of the university. The continuing support for the inner city program 
by the Bloomington campus isevidenc^by the fac^ that three Bloomington faculty members 
are conducting sessions without pay . Atii^valuation is plartncd so that the feedback on the work- 
shop can be utilized to provide input for program planning In the fall for the developing program 
. at Indiana University-Purdue University at Indianapolis. 

The other two labs were concerned with the different modes of consulting and competency- 
based counselor education. These one-day labs were presented for PPS educators from nine dif- 
ferent universities in the area. At the consultation lab, participants came from public schools, a 
mental health clinic, the university, and the state department to give examples of the different 
modes of consulting and of needs assessment from their different perspectives. The workshop on 
competency -based counselor education drew on the resources of the Competency Based Learning 
Center establishefd by the Indiana University Satellite and was attended by professor-student 
teams from pight univdrsities. • • ' 

V?ith a relatixely large number of students still in the Inner City Program (18), with the 
practicum operating the same as the prior year, and with the in-^r.vicc and dissemination ac- 
tivities of tl^e-Mutual Development Labs, the Indiana University Satellite continued much the 
same as when it was fully funded. Ten nevv minority students are expected to enroll in the 
coming year. The chances tha*t this level pt activity will continue, however, are not good. The , 
, presci>t Inn^er City Program director will graduate in another year. Meanwhile, the commitment 
made by the Indiana University School, of Education and the Department oF Counseling and 
Guidance to the Center id hire' a Black faculty member^nas not been honored. There Jias been no 
ftirther effort to recruit a Black person to fill this position. The Dean who made the commitment 
has since left this office. The department's position is that the SchooLof Education, which is 
presently attempting to eliminate over thirty faculty positions, has RujLa freeze on hiring new 
faculty. With the thaw, if and when it comes, they ^^y a. Black faculty member will be hired. But 
perhaps by that time there will be no Inner City Program to direct. Since a newJnterest is develop 
ing in the department, following the one that is current at the Office of Education {Career Educa- 
tion), it seems likely that the interest in, and support of, the minority program will fade without 
a faculty member who has this as his or her primary interest. ^ - 

,^ On the positive side is the continuing interest in this program by the three Counseling and 
Guidance faculty who were directly involvedin this project* Although none of the three has as 
a primary interest the coordination of this program, they would probably work to see that the 
practicum in Indianapolis is maintained, Ano.ther factor^that may work to perpetuate the pro- 
gram is the proposed merger bctwccrtthc Bloomington campus Scho'ol of Education an3 the 
Department of Education at Indiana University-Purdue University at Indianapolis. The Depart 
mcnt of Cpunseling and Guidance and the. Satellite project have already established cooperative 
relationships in operating the practicum, and with the merger comes the incxcased possibility 
that a permanent director of the Inner City Program will be established. 



Center Abstract and Evaluation of the 1973-74 Final Report of the Louisville Satellite 

The southcrnmust uf the satellites wa5 in Louisville, a city that has its. share of urban problems 
but ako retains the flavor of. the South. The Louisville staff reflected those characteristics that 
are often identified with the southern culture -a friendliness touched with graciousne^s and 
charn\f We at the Center always looked forward to visits there, particularly to thei^ workshoj^- 
retreats. Although thCy **tended to business,'* they were warm and friendly and related to one 
another and to us visitors in^a very personal way. And this characteristic was reflected in their 
Satellite Project. Always at the top of their list of priorities was the need to promote humane- 
ness, whether it be in working together to produce a program for change or in delivering that 
program to clients. * ^ 

To the Louisville staff the m^jor problem was that the schools had not provided an adequate 
education to inner -tity students. B> that they meant that the schools were not teaching students 
to read, to write, to do basic math. Many students who had gone through Louisville schools 
were still disadvantaged in their own society. The Louisville staff, both at the university and the 
school district, perceived that the school counseling program was one target for needed change. 
They saw two major problems: an inappropriate definition of the counselor role, and ineffective 
and/or inefficient perforn^ance by counselors. / ♦ ' 

An Objective to Change the Role of Counselor. At the time the Louisville project was con- 
ceptualized the Louisville school district, under the leadership of a new Superintendent, was 
attempting to make major changes. New structures were being created and new strategies being 
implemented^fa induce more "humaneness" into the scliools. There was a new emphasis on 
openness in interpersonal relationships and on developing higher levels of trust and (faring among 
staff and between staff apd students. A major strategy was to utilize group work which often 
called for role changes. , ^ 

The Louisville Satellite sought to effect ^hese kinds of role changes for counselors. They* wanted 
'to see counselors become consultants to teachers^and administrators, group counseling for 
students, and they wanted counselors to work as a team instead of individually. These objectives 
were, of course, v^ry similar to the EPDA rationale. Also, in congruence with the funding guide- 
lines, the Louisville Satellite conducted an early needs assessment meant to help the Satellite to 
work more in jJartncrship With the local school in developing a program tp-i:;ealize their goals. 

An Objective to Improve, the Communication Between Counselors and Clients. In their needs^ 
assessment they found a lack of understanding, a lack of communication between the counselors 
and the minority students, and between counselors and parents. Changing this became a rnajor 
objective of their program. They believed that effective stragegies for change involved nc\v 
training for counselors and increased participation by parents. Specifically, they proposed: 

k. Training for counselors (both in-service and pre-ser vice) in group dynamics a$ a o 
means of increasing levels of trust, openness, and Kumanness. 

2, Involvement of school staff in encounter sessions. 

3, Establishing an advisory council as a means of involving parents in the identification 
* of the needs of inner-city students. 

4, Utilizing parents as both teAchcci^ and students in a university-based'^cour^^. 

The Strategies Implemented ^ \ --^n 

L l^He Advisory Council. This council, with the Satellite co-directors serving as ex-officio 
membersj was made up of five parents from the attendance areas of the fourteen .associated 
schools, a school nurse, a school paraprofessional, and as$ociate dean of the School of Education 
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of the Univcrsitypof Lpuisvillc, Although it was advisory' it "played a major role in assessing 
school needs and in determining subject topics to be included in its curriculum." The cqimcil 
was able to perform as a Communication link between dissatisfied parents and administrators 
and counselors of the target schools. The council regularly heard from parents and worked to 
get this input through to its schooLstaff. 

2. Workshops and Labs. A second, strategy was to present a number of workshops and labs ^ 
during the three years of the Louisville project. The first was a two-week workshop on inter- 
personal relations to help increase the sensitivities between parents and the school staff. A second 
was.a three-da> workshop in November, 1971 to upgrade group counseling skills of participants. 

In January 1972 a three-dd> lab was held dealing with conflict mari^igement. Both school ad- 
ministratoi^ and parents were invited. Activities included encountqi:^oups, black-white con- ^ 
frontation experiences, and parent-counselor demonstration. 

In August 1972 there was a three-day summer planning retreat, followed the next month by a 
principal's orientation da>. Seven months later a Parent Effectiveness Training Workshop was 
held whereby the advisory council membcjrs wQre taught the PET Program; they then trained 
parent groups in these principles. * - o 

In May 19 73^ an evaluation workshop w^s held to evaluate the project and plan for Its, final 
year. Finally, in May 1974, there was a two-week Paraprofessional Training Workshop held to 
teach paraprofessionals intervening and counseling skills. 

3. Academic Instruction. T^ie Louisville Satellite reports that all participants were enrolled 
each semester in a course at the university dealing with some phase of pupil personnel services. 
The Satellite participants included thirty-five pupiLpersonnel workers in the fourteen target 
schools and the advisory council. This instruction, which would fall into the category of in- 
service or staff development, was held at various places— at the university, atprofessots' homes, 
and at the schools. The class was divided into three groups with a counseloftducator from the 
University of Louisville serving ^s "group leader" of each. The final report cTid not describe this 
teaching arrai^gement an> further. From conversations with the staff it seen\cd that each profes- , 
sor aj temp ted to improvethe counseling and communication skills of his group more or jess 
individually. By that we mean that fhc class did not seem to be team taught, nor were there 
common activities lor the three groups other than those presented at the workshops and labs. 

Another positive feature of this instruction was the follow-through in the field by the university 
professors. Thejy would assist, observe, and critique school counselors enrolled in the course 
as they carried out varioysvactivities, such as holding parents' group conferences or conducting 
a Pupil Pcrsorjnel Team ^essi^n to consider a "problem" child. 

The Results of the Louisville I^oject 

Two New Degree Programs, The Louisville Satellite reports that two new degree programs were 
established as a result of the Satellite project. One of ^the^e is an undergraduate degree in Guidance 
and Counselingj the other an Educational Specialist degree in Guidance and Counseling. Looking 
only at the course requirements listed for both these degree programs, ^there, is little to suggest 
that these arc designed for a **new professional." However, in discussions with the faculty it is 
clear that the cpntent of these courses has been modified,. ^ 

The I-.ouisvilIc Satellite reports that it developed three new courses, two of which have been 
, approved. One of these, Human Dynamics of Group Process, appears on the schedule for the 
undergraduate degree* The othier. Consulting with Parents and Tcacjiers, appears on the 
Specialist Pro-am as an ^elective. ' .^j . - 

The Human Dynamics course has two purposes. One is to help trainees becomjc more humanistic 
by learning abodt their prejudices, biases^ and valycs through encounter groups, and the second is 
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tolcam how to conduct group sessions. Although this course would promote some of the same 
objectives as the EPDA rationale, if s^eems to Sc' primarily one for personal growth. It might be 
noted also that it is only three units among the thirty required in^the area of counseling, the 
other twenty-sq^n being the traditional courses one finds in mbst Counseling and Guidance ^ 
programs. 

, The specialist's degree would spem to have the most potential for a "new professional'* pro- 
gram, as it is a post-master's degree program where several cc^urses associated with the EPDA con- 
cept could be required. However, this is not the case. 0;f the thirty units required for this degree, 
only three might be considered training for the* new professional. This is an existing course in 
group counseling. The new course developed by its Satellite, Consulting with Parents, Teachers, 
and Community Agencies, is listed as a three-unit elective beyond the thirty required for ihc^^^ 
specialist degree. 

Other Accomplishments of the Louisville Satellite. In their final report the Louisville Satellite 
presents an impressive list of accomplishments. There was "iiidividud^ grqwth of the pupil personnel 
workers" who were participants in.tlie project who . .tended to become warmer, more .under- 
standing, more empathetic individuals. They learned to listen to others and not get hung up on 
their own self-worth." 

There was "achievement of a cultural awareness of the clients being served.** The Satellite 
reports that through sgdal interaction with parents, PPS workers were able to see why parents 
were being talked down to and why they were being undercut in maintaining their sense of 
values. 

The Satellite also reports that the atmosphere where "principals weren't talking to social 
v/orkers, social workers to counselors, counselors to nurses, nurses tp paraprofessionals, and so 
on," was changed. Interdisciplinary teams were created, and PPS workers began consuhing with 
one another and soliciting each others' help oman inf prmal basis, ' . ^ 

Progress was reported in redefining the role of the counselor, CbuAselors were taught to per- 
form in the role of consuhant to teachers so that teachers can handle pi^ubicms direcfly and, 
^edpracally y^he.cjusting.couns elors^were laughLabbjiU.^^ cjOLunseUngjoXproble^ children. , 
IVinqipals were included in. many of the activities, encouraging a movement away from the view 
o^ (Counselors as record keepers. ' 

There were other accomplishmcnt<i. The dropout rate at high schools in the project decreased . 
, by 24%' from 1970-71 tp 1973-74 while it was increasing in nonproject iiigh schools. The 2><imc 
kindof relative differences were reported at the junior high schools. As the Satellite noted, all 
the credit for this could not be attributed to the Satellite project. There were other factors 
involved although hone were identified. 

Change at the University. In addition to the. adoption of new degree programs already men- 
tioned, the Louisville Satellite reports that in accordance with the EPDA objective "to recruit 
* and train minority group persons as trainers of the new professional" a Black faculty member 
was hired. They report also that "as a consequence of the project, every course in the Counselor 
Education sequence. . .was re-evaluated and revised." They reported that instructors of each 
course revj^ed, their, courses basdd on needs assessments and incorporated in course descriptions, 
when appiorpiate, systematic problem splving, planned system change, and culturiil awareness. 
All these revised courses were offered experimentally "insofar as possible" and the effectiveness 
measured through questionnaires and personal feedback from participants. They state further, 
"On the basis.of this feedback a further revision was made in courses. Thus, those experimental 
course materials and activities which had proven effective in the training of the new professional 
became institutionalized." ^ 



Evaluation of the Louisville Satellite from the Center Perspective, There is little doubt that the 
. Satellite staff, both those based at the University u^^^uisville and in the Louisville School Dis- 
trict, brought the university and tlie school closer together. They ys^orkcd long and harjd, and 
apparently made substantial accomplishments in improving the relationships between the staff In 
prbjcct schools and parents. It appears also that the working counselors in project scjbjoots ilirv 
creased their level of awareness and became more understanding of the minority culture. 

. . " * . ' ' ' ' ^ 

As we noted earlier, the Louisville staff presented in their fmal report an impressive Jist of ac- 
complishments. However, the great majority of these were simply reported, with few details to 
help us learn from their experiences. Surely they must have encountered a tremendous number 
of obstacles in attempting so many ihings in such a short time. It would have been informative 
to know more about their stratcgicsVFor example, how did the confrontation between parents 
and PPS workers at the early retreat lead to changed behavior by counselors? Exactly what was 
the nature of this change? Was there follow-up on these sessions cither by the Advisory Council 
or the University staff? How were the.PPS workers able to work on problems identified by the 
Satellite and handle their normal work load (or did they)? 

What kind of experiences did the participants have in the in-service course taught each week? 
When the professors met with the PPS workers to follow up, to observe, advise, and critique, 
what was the nature of this follow up? Were they following through on activities planned in class 
whereby specific strategies would be implemented? How were they able to mix parents, who 
had not gone beyond high school^ with master's level studcnts?^id they individualize? What 
did each expect from the in-service course^* What did they learn? 

One of the benefits from projects such as these is to learn what it means to try out solutions ^ 
to problems in given situAions. Through these actions we can sharpen our definitioaof real^Lty;- 
we can understated more about this strategy, whc^it works and when it doesn't. Whatever tlie * 
Louisville Satellite learned in this regard is not passed on. With respect to actions, results^ aiiid 
decisions they do not go much beyond generalities. . 

There are many accomplishments rcpojtcd by Louisyillc that are "above and beyond the caV 
of duty." In other Words^ they seem to have accomplished much more than one could reasonably 
expect to be accomplished in.the time allowed. THis causes one to wonder if aft these changes 
have really taken hold. 3 ^ ^ \ - . ' - - 

' f He Emphasis on Providing Service to Schools. During the life of this project, the primary goal 
of the Louisville Satellite was to provide trailing to the local schools and to help them Solve 
their problems. The Louisville Satellite seems to ha\e made significant accomplishments in this 
attempt. They have established two new degree programs; however, there is little evidence to . 
suggest that their new programs will prepare counselors to function in a new role. 

The Prospects for Institutionalization of the Louisville Prggram, The close working relation- 
ship that was developed by the Louisville Satellite between the university and the local school 
district is one of the ipost significant accomplishments in this project. The head of Pupil ^ 
Personnel Servicojs (Guidance) was a co-director of the Satellite, and thus was intimately in- 
volved, as were other district persons within the executive ranks. At the university the entire , 
Department of Counselor Education, one member of ,>yhich was also serving as assistant dean, 
taught class, went into the schools, and developed and revised courses* An Associate Dean of 
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the School of Education served on the advisory council. This participation across the boarcl 
suggests a prognosis that the Satellite efforts at Loubvilfe will be continued. This will lead hot 
only to continued.wprking relationships between school and university , but can also help to 
shape the new degree programs which have already been adc^ed as a result of the Satellite 
project. We noted earlier that the specialist program looks like a traditional j(Jr?>gram. But it also 
' appesirs flexible enough so that it could become a deg^pe program for a new professional, if it is 
not at the pres(fnt time. The continued close wi?i?king Jelationship between the university, the 
school, and the parents will bc'a force that cari mov^0t in this direction. 

One Year Later at LaukdJtlie. The LoUisville Satellite reports that little has changed since the 
project ended. The pracuCum has continued much tjip same as when the project was funded. 
Two regular faculty memoers alternate in coordinating the-fieldwork of the practicum. The close 
working relationship between the school and the university is continuing. This past year the 
chairman of the Department of Counseling and Guidance at the University of Louisville teamed 
with the coordinator of Special Services in the school district to teach the newly developed 
course, Consulting with Parents and Teachers.. 

Center Abstract and Evaluation of the 1973-74 Final Repi 

The OSU Objectives. The OSU Satellite reports that initially two goals were most prominent 
in their project. One was . .to create a self-sustaining local school demonstration site, the pur- 
pose of which was to exhibit the guidance function ^s a viable irptitutional pTdiCtict. . (emphasis^ 
added). This was seen as a means of achieving the second goal which was . .to create a conscious- 
ness within the counselor education faculty of the.Ohio State University such that principal faculty 
^ members^^would rcco^he ih!t necessity for a new counseling and guidance preparation program. . 
^ I Although the OSIJ Satellite endorsed thq EPDA rationale and the Midwest Center terminal ob- 
^^''■"^■^jcctivcs, they draftcd their own'program objectives in addition: 
* 1. Creation of a counseling And guidance prqgram for an M.A. degree that, is an altema- 

\ * live to its present one. t 

■ ■ - ' (f ' ^ ' 

2. Establishment of ^ agreement with an utban school system that required students 

ia it^ ncw program to practice and d 

3. Developpient of courses in counseling Black students, organization development, 
program planning, and evaluation. 

Explication of the notion and ideal of teaming ats an approach to problen^kfentifi- 
cation and resolution. ' 

^ 5. Acceptance by the community of the need for one practicum (school) site^to 
demonstrate the implementation of teaming. 

•I , '6. Recruitment of students committed to the goals of the project. ♦ . ^ 

, ^e view the last five these objectives ^w^naming objectives which, if accomplished, would 
contribute to thcfirSt. 

Major Activities af the Project. TheT^vvere fo^r groups of activities carried out the Ohio State 
University Satellite* There was the fflanning/fid .presentation of pre service .courses which were to 
serve as the basis for a new degree pt^gawn in Urban Education. A second part of this pre-servlce 
program was the establishment of a field-based urban practicum. A third set of activities was the 
planning and presentation of in-service activities, A fourth activity was the prom9tion of a ' 
"Parallel Education Program*' at the university. " . - * . 

The Urban Counseling Progra^ This was the program that was'to lead to the master's degree 
in urban counseling* In addition to^ field-based pracficum, the trainee was to take the courses 
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tc^arfy required for a master's degree in guidance, and fo.ur Couijcs that were planned and 
taught during the life of the project. These were; Counseling in a Black Setting, Organizational 
Development for Counse(ing\ Community Organization for School Workers, and Program 



The central concept that guided the development of a new program.at Ohio State University 
>vas teaming. Under this general concept the OSU repprtjncludcd ^'community development, 
organization development, interviewing and counseling, and political action approaches.*' In 
^ another section of the OSU final report they state that the new .courses taught inquiry skills, 
program plarming, community organization, and counseling in a Bfack setting. Presumably, 
these concepts, along with a cultural awareness element^^nstituted the program that was put 
fctrth as a "rieW professional" progr^ at QSU. 

The nature of these new courses, in ler^ of the kind of instruction given, is not fully ex- ^ 
plicated in OSU 's final report* They do present rather broad list of experiences and activities 
^^ifovided for students. They state^ "A comprehensive bibliography of readings was made avail- 
able for each course. In each course students were organized in small groups Students 

were encouraged and assisted in examining the nature of their internal as well as external worlds. 
. . . Throughout Ihe^program students were required to attend, and encouraged to participate in, 
professional workshops as well as otjiera^tivities planned by local schools^ agencies, and othej 
community groups. . . . Students were required to organize workshops as well as help develop 
need^pfo^ams and special institutes.!' 

The Practicum in the New Urban Counseling Program, In addition to taking the regular re- 
^quired courses in Counseling and Guidance, the students in the OSU program took the above 
courses and the ficld-basetfpracticum. In OSU*s regular guidance training program, the practi^m 
is reported as university based. Therefore, it wa^ necessary for the Satellite to establish a working 
relafionship^th the local' school district^ 

, A considerable amount of time and effort was expended by the .Satellite in working with the 
loc^ school that served as the practicum site for M.A. trainees. In a sense this represented an 
effort to change the organizational stQicture of the school from the tradition^ to pne in which 
Jthei:?^,\5tasjLoJbic.jtoUabj^rativ^^ and. ^ - 

administrators. From the viewpoint of the Satellite, this kind of environment was essential for 
MA* students to get the kind of practicum experience that would be consist^! with tlie course- 
work the ncy' program would pffer. If M.A, students were to learn about teaming, about coUabor 
ative problem solving^bout counseling as an institutional function in their courses at the univer- 
sity ,,thcy needed a pifacficum experience set within an urbanuschool wher^ teaming and cpllabor- 
^lo|iwereactuaUy^cc\pr^ 7 

While the principal and his staff viewed teaming as desirable, this off ex by OSU to icoll^orate 
with, them cpidd i:cprcsent addiUonajt resources ip help them solve the problems attendant. .to 
the operation of an urbsm schooL The rationale was that the QSU Satellite could offer expertise 
and^orrie graduate student-help to assist the schooUn identifying theirpp|)]^nis and working 
to solve them Md in building better relations with the com ^ . . ^ 

To bring about this reciprocal arrangement^ which.would pi:ovide OSU with ajpracticum site 
to strcngthcin their urban counseling degree progjrajtn, the Satellite took several actions. They 
wtablished.aj^ committee witlv local representation to plan for the impfementatipn of 
tkc Satellite ;pro|ra:m. Through the advisory committee they established the EducationalTask 
ForcCiKwhich provided for active involvcmijnt by the community. They organized problem solving 
teams within the school, and they presented scrips of in-service activities to the local school 
Staff- -^^^ ? ' • ' ' ' \ \ 0 ' ^ 
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The experiences of students in the practicum (12 hours per week) were reported to be the 
following: * . working with the Project School Advisory Committee, Educational Task Force, 
and team leaders (more on thesfe below). They al^o served' as assistants in many of the programs, 
including the community and evening school. They received broad experience in program , 
planning, research, cuordinatipn, counseling, administration, community organization, and 
human relations. They also served as consultants and advisers at many levels otprogram opera- 
tion/*'^ ' 

The In-ServiceJProgram. The OSU final report states that a total of 51 working counselors 
and teachers vyere involved in the in-service program over the three years. There were three as- 
pects to this program at OSU. For those working teachers and counselors who wanted training 
and course (credit, and who qualified for admission to the graduate program, evening courses 
or independent study were offered. Special courses were designed for these people in behavior 
modification. Black culture, J51ack institutional developra^t, and other "relevant topics." One 
course that is specifically named is 'Team Building in a Public School Setting." 

The second aspect of the in-service program was a seqcs of seminars and workshops conducted 
by the Satellite through the Advisory Council and the Educational^Task Force. These included 
two- and four -week summer workshops on program planning and evaluations, monthly meetings 
on curriculum analysis, and four-day sum'mer workshops on 'Teaming for Change,*' plus bi- 
monthly seminars on team building and leadership skills. The third aspect of in-service for the 
staff at Linmoor School was the follow-through problem solving activities by teachers, OSU ' 
staff,'^d OSU trainees. 

The Parallel Education Program. This program was intended to produce thfe "community pro- 
fessor." The proposal was that persons who had experience in workingun a leadership capacity 
in urban communities, but who did not have a B^. degree, would be admitted to the graduate 
program leading to an'MA. in Urban.Counseling. * ' - ' ^ 

A considerable amount of time \m spent pursuing this objective within the department and * 
the .College of Education. The final decision to reject the proposal, made by the graduate com- 
mittee ,of the College of Education, came after two years of effort by the Satellite director, a 
facility member in the Counselor Ed^^^^^h Program aiid-a community person. 

An Early Threat to the Ohio State University Project. At the end of the first year, the local 
superintendent notified the Satellite that he did not wish to contini^eua the project. Had this 
• decision stood, the project would probably Kave ended, because the field-based practicum was 
a basic element of the E^DA-rationale under which the Satellites were funded. In conversations 
we had with district personnel, it was indicated that the reason^for this decision was that the 
district office could not ascertain what the Satellite waa actually doing. There was also the feel- 
ing at the^district office that the Satellite had generated conflicts in the community. One of the 
PTA groups had objected to some of the Satellite's community activities. The decision did not 
stand because the Satellite was able to enlist the aid of the principals in the target schools. 
Another part of this story relates to the fifth objective stated by OSt{^ '!gaining.,the support of 
the community/^ The OSU.Satellite began involving the community and orga^ijzing acti\atics * 
(The Educational Task Force) that were quite successful in terms of gaining parent participation 
and their subsequent support of the Satellite project. This^parent support probably was an im- 
portant factor influencing the principalsjo come to the aid pfthe Satdlite in opposition to their 
district office. Thus, in spite of adversity, the Satellite was able to- achieve the objective of es- 
tablishing an urban school site. v . 

Ohio State University Evaluation ofStudenisin the Urb&n Counseling Program. There arc 
only brietand^ttcred general statements in the OSU fin^report regarding the training 
provided for the urban counselor. In one place they report, without providing examples 
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or data, that "trainees have dcmonstrdted their dbiIiti'C3 tu use the coIldburaUve decisiun-mdking 
model for groilp problem solving." In another part of the report Jt is stated that as a rcsuhu^f 
the coursework's emphasis oh encouraging trainees to (examine ."the.i;iature uf their internal apd 
?.>ctcroal wojclds . there i^Jittle doubt thatit did serve to bring^about in thc minds of partiupants 
a more genuine understanding of themseheb in particular, ar^S of human dynamics in.general." 

It is also reported that "the students r^spj^ded enthusiastically to the practiOim. . .recognised 
the need for and often gave realistic answers to *nitty gritty' problems formqrly bypassed." The 
OSU Satellite did present data on the impact of the programjan trainees, collected by th6 admin- 
istration of a qi^^onnaire. It i^ reported that. . . "trainees were impressed with the fact that 
many people sealed to be \<rorking together to make their experiences meaningful. They claim 
the benefits of teaming to be most positive and beneficial to their growth and development. The 
, opportunities to work in the field were highly regarded, deemed necessary, and seen as some- 
thing only the PPS Program was offering." 

There is no assessment of the performance of trainees from the professors who taught them, 
assessments which would point to the proficiency. levels attained by the trainees, i.e., what they 
were able to.do well and where they had the most difficulties. 

OSU Evaluation of the Jn-Service Program: One of the results reported from the workshop was 
the^nitiation of a needs assessment in the project Schools. This produced a list of prioritized 
needs. Another result of the in-seryice meetings and workshops was the selection of team leaders 
in the schools who subsequently enrolled in tH'e in-service courses offered tuition-free at the 
university. 

There were changes in the scHooI climate at Linmoor4nd in school-community relationships. 
. as a result of Satellite activities. It is in this area that the OSU Satellite is most systematic in ^ 
collecting data on the results. They surveyed teachers and counselors with a sixty-six ttetn 
questionn^re asking about the'impact of their program on the relati^ships of school to com- 
munity, faculty to administration, facuhy to student, and facuUy to. faculty. The results of the 
68 questionnaires analyzed reveals that "teachers have become more^familiar with the influence 
of the community on student behavior," and "have begun to attempt to make the educational ex- 
perience r?leyant-to the needs of the community/* The reports also state that according to the 
linmoor staff, communication among themselves improved, and there was more total staff in- 
volvement in decision making. Finally, a very significant fact was reported: ^. ... according to 
the teachers surveyed . . . th^culminatidg impact . . . was *a conversion 'of dialogue into ac- 
tion'." 

*• 

Evaluation of the Ohio State University Satellite From the Center's Perspective. The efforts of " 
the OSU project were quite consistent with the "EPDA rationale, at least in the type of general 
goals it pursued and in its major activities. It made important progress in its attempt to get a new 
degree program. It was able to gain the support of the community and was probably instrumental 
in building a closer working relationship between the.local school and p^ents. It yvas.able to run 
its program through an advdsory committee with local school representation* It spear-headed, and 
was able to establish, an Educational Task^^orce whi<^[iwas very active^ even to^ the ppint of 
operating an alternative sc^dbl^H wasTesponsiGie for an increase in teaming and collaboration 
by teachers in the Liltmpof target school, These good relationships in turn supported the Satellite 
efforts at the university to get the adoption of a new degree program- 

If one looks, however, at the OSU final report and attempts tojissess the evidence that /elates 
to the ehablishment of a new degree program or specialization, there is some difficulty. A part 
oC this difficulty stems from the oi^ganizatioh of the final report. There is no one place in t^ie 
report that gives? a detailed explanation of the proposed new program. Another difficulty is that 
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th.Q descriptions of Ihc'-ncW. program which do appear under \arious headings are not fully ex 
j^licated. There is a list pf^^iyitics for jthe graduate student from whicli one can infer their 
experienced ^ind their role in the school. Hov/ever, Chis'^olc is noy exp}aine.d in 'the final report. 
If orie were dependent on Ais report for knOw]e^§e about the 0$U practicum, he woulu not 
know that the gratduate trainee began bis training with observations Uut was expected to b« 
able to Initiate and lead group problem solving activities before finishing the practicum. , 

While the activities listed for trainees give us some information, the report could have been 
more helpful b> designating vyhat tlie relationship was between these trainees and the teachers 
and counselors of the school; b> reporting tlie difficulties encountered, if any, when trainees 
attempted to Ipad the staff of th^ target school in problem solving activities; by designating what 
the trainee was Uught specifically within the teaming concept. For example. Was a large part 
yf his instruction, as the emphasis on community involvement mjjrfit suggest, concerned with 
methods of identifying and utilizing community resources, ai^^Twim Reaching the skills attendant 
to this process? Was the trainee taught anything about conflidt resolution? Was he taught how 
to mAc process, observatiqns, about methods to use in the collection and feedback of da^,-3bout 
the process of diagnosing learning problems, about behavio^^jiiodSK^ etc. ^ ^ \ 

The Provision of Substantiating Data By OSU, Whateve^e^emphLi^ was in the OSU pre- 
service program, it-would have been helpful to know whicli oTthe^pphcepts and competencies 
taught to trainees could be applied most effectively in the context of the practicum that was 
developed at OSU. This of course requires that data ]be gathered and analyzed on the results 
■ of trainipgTlJhis apparently was done infprmaUy , with the exception of the trainee question- 
naire. And the summary presented op this seems to ignore important aspects of the questionnaire 
that the Satellite developed (it is presented in the report's, appendix with only one traincG^ 
responses). For example, trainees were asked if they wcr.c able to implement in the fielowhat 
they were taught in the classroom^ asked to describe the teaming process as they experienced it, 
to assess the effectiveness of this process in accomplishing goals that had been set, t<xgive an 
assess^nent, based on their experience, of the elements most critical to the successful imple- 
mentation of teaming in an institutional sertting^ and to suggest how the PPS progj^ cpuld have 
been improved. These questions could reyeal^a rich source of data about the nxffcepuyenes^ 
oj^students, of the insight gained from training, and of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
OSU program. . >=^r^^ 

The OS^^Satdlite, as reported earlier, collected data from diverse sources to evaluate their 
impact. They were most systematic in collecting impact data in the target school. This is con- 
sistent with their emphasis in the project, that is, concentrating on bringing about change in oiie 
of the target schools. 

Prospects for Institutionalization of the OSU Ppxgmd. There are several factors at Ohio State 
that would prpm'ote the mstitutionalization of tne OSU program. One is the rather strong com 
mitment of- the faculty and administration to thJ^concept of field based instruction. In the 
Center's study of institutional support that existed for the vario vis satellites, we foilnd not only 
commitment in the College of JEducation to this principle, but a^trong emphasis for field bascd^ 
instruction in other programs,, particularly carl^ ^.hildhood ed^ucation. Therfe was sm>pojrt witJiin 
^the Faculty of Special Services for the idea that more emphasis needs to be given roTthe problems 
^of minoritjiy students and to the idea that counselors should be prepared to fiinctioKllLthe role 
of a change agent. Also evident was support within the College for the concept of teaming as an 
- objective to be taught to students who will be participating in the newly adopted Urban Educa- 
tion Program. . . 

In spite of the earl^y difficultiesvthat the Satellite had with the local school district, the establish- 
ment of a^ite in an inner city schor^ and plans for future sites forpStJ interns Was accomplished. 
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' The strong tics with the community that the OSU Satellite established shQuld Eejelto sustain the 
iiniversity-school district xelationship, at least in the short run. - - * ^ 

The major threat to institutionalization at OSU is the lack of a clearly dcHned training program. 
Altiioitgh fourcQurscs have been dcvelo|Jed, two of-which havc been prcsentcd-for adoption as 
regularly listed courses, they ar^ described only b> their, ti^^Ics in.the final report as well as other 
documents. As the OSU Satellite project ended there was no clearly defined area program for 
urlt^ counseling to be included in a proposal Jor the adoption of a new program. 

One Year Later at Ohio State. In a follow {xj> a.year after the OSU final report was written, we 
inquired about the status of the urban counseWprogram. The long term effects of the Satellite 
project must be viewed primarily in terms of the indirect "spin off" of the project. The two 
courses that were developed by the Satellite and submitted to the college for formal adoption 
were denied. Thc*Satellite co-director intends to resubmit the proposals, however. The Depart- 
ment of Special Services (Counselor Education) has not continued to give the financial support 
needed to maintai^ a practicum in a local school. That is, they did not give release time to a 
regular faculty member of the department to coordinate a field-based practlcum. Af^a result the 
practicum that was piloted in the Satellite project has not cpntinued. 

On the positive side -a field-based practicum is being offered, although not in a school The 
practicum, held in a social agency dealing with the problems of youth, is suffed by several OSU 
graduates who have the skills and the interest to provide the coordination needed. Although the 
requirements and officially accepted courses for counselor education have not changed, the ' ^ 
urban practicum described above is accepted as a substitute for the lab based practicum, also, 
twelve hours of course work may be substituted for the officially listed departmental electiyes. 
Qualifying as electives at present are the courses developed by the Satellite on Coutisett^g in a 
Black Setting and Organization Development, plus courses in the newly adopted Urban Educa- 
tion Program. < 

Why the Urban Counseling Program Was Not Adopted. There were two major reasons suggested 
by the Satellite that explain their fzSlure to get their program adopted. One was the fact that.a 
somewhat parallel effort was occurring at the same time- the formulation of an Urban Education ^ 
Program. The other, and this is somcwhatjrelated to the first, was thaft th e supp ort that is needed 
&om other departments, both in education and the social sfiences, was lacking. The administra- 
tion was obviously more interested in an umbrella-t>pc urban program than in establishing 
several special programs. While the Satellite project was conceptually broad, it was narrowly 
ba/cd in PPS> and this made institutional adoption difficult. 

atsitact and^E^valuation of the 19.7 3-7 4 Final Report of the Urbana Satellite 

Recently, in a south central town in Illinois, a young student. almost single-handedly initiated, 
actions that fed to the establishment of an alternative school. This student was one of fifty-two 
who were trained as a part of the Urbana Satellite, a member pf the Midwest Consortium on 
' PPS, While none of the other students in tlje Urbana program was able to make such a spectacyjar 
accomplishment, this incident serves as an example n.ot only of the commitment of the studenfe 
in the Urbana program, but also as an example of the results of recrui^-iiicnt and early training at 
this Satellite. - ^ 

The Url)ana SatelBtc is another example^ of the varied nature of the members of the Midwest 
Consortium, Located within the Jane Addams School of Social IVork QASSW) on thc^Urbaha 
Campus of the University of Illinois, this Satellite was working to develop a new training pro- 
gram that would turn out the new professional among the ranks of school social workers.* 



*The work of the Urbana Satellite b not to be cdnfuscd with the wori(> b> the Department of Educauonal Psycholo^ at the 
Urbana campm which developed and implemented the Diai^nostit and Skill Dcveloptncnt Center at Oane High School, a part 
of the Ghjcafo Satellite. - . ^ 
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. The Objectives of the Urbana Satellite. As was the case with the other Satellite projects, the 
one at Urbanaxombirfed an earlier proposal with Consortium objectives stated by the Center to 
give direction to their work. Four of the 6bjectives of this parlier proposal were rctaincd.Tlicse 
were; to identify problems of target groups of pupils; create a program leading to change in the 
school, community, and home; recognize the home, neighborhood, and community as partners 
in the educational process; and redefine the social workers' role to include consultation with 
the administration on policy affccting pupUs* welfare. The Urbana Satellite set these objectives 
within the framework of EPD>^ by adopting the terminal objective^ developed by the Midwest 
Center, with one exception. Tthey did not consider the Midwest Center objective that dealt with 
state certification as being applicable to them. Paraphrasbg these objectives, they were: to 
develop a new degree prograni t<5 train the "new professional"; to d^vjlop and test pilot courses 
for this program; to have the new program relate to the needs of minority students; to have the 
new program deal with cultural awarensss, dcsidsion making, and ptanned system change; alhd 
to gather data during the development of the program to guide decisions and scciure evidence of 
the effectiveness of its Strategics. 

To contribute to these terminal objectives, the Jane Addams Satellite stated more specific 
objectives, identifying the criteria by which these objectives would be evaluated and the data 
that would be collected, in the follo^ying areas: the students to be enrolled in the program; the, 
coursework they would be given; the praCticum they would participate in; the expectations for 
public school personnel; the role of the community people associated with the project; the dis- 
semination of t;hc JASSW Model of training the new professionals; and the determination of 
the job market for the graduates. The Urbana Satellite named their project the School- 
Community-Pupil Trainmg Program (SCP) . 

The SCP Program at Urbana, As with otiier Satellites, the major activities of Jane Addams 
Satellite dealt with the development pf new courses at the university and a field-based practicum. 
The SCP program provided training over a two-year period for graduate students and led to a 
master^s-degrec m School Social Work. Students to9k one year of course work at the imiversity 
and in the second year were enrolled in a practicum in a school or school district office. As a 
part pf its practicum a Practice Seminar was held one day a week. 

Cx>urse$'Devehp£d for the SCP Program. The Urbana Satellite staff developed and taught three 
courses and operated and modTTied their field practicum for SCP as they developed the SCP pro- 
grams. Before the SCP program began, the Jane Addams School of Social Work fiad established 
an "open" curriculum, one which had no specific course requirem^jpts. The courses taken by a 
trainee would be decided by the trainee and his adviser on the basis of the trainee's needs for a 
knowledge base, his mterests, the fit of. Courses to a trainee's schedule, or a combination of the^e 
factors/Since the SCP program was in the developmental stage and had a specific focus within 
the general area of school social work, the trainees were re4uu:ed to take the three courses; these 
were: Social Work in Relation to Public School Education, Intervention Strategies for Chdrige, 
and Program Evaluation or Research Seminar. • ^ . • 

• Social. Work in Relation to Public School Education. In this course school social work was 
viewpd as a process io^pupil-community relkcions. Students learned about and contrasted two 
modcl^of school spcial work, the system^ intervention model, and the traditional clinical model 
which had an individual orientation. Students were to learn about the school as a social system, 
the role and responsibilities of various personnel and clients, the legal system imdcr which it 
operated, and the complexity of the.process which produces both unity and diversion. They^also 
were to learn to identify and evaluate criticism of public schools; they were expected to identify 
social work concerns in relation to public poHcy issues and to give illustrations of the common 
alitics among client characteristics, prpblcms of delivering services, and effective solutions to 
social prgblems. * *' 
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• Interventihn Strategies for Institutional Change. This course was conceptualized as one that 
prepared the social worker to function in the role of a change a^cnt. The objectives uf the course 
were developed around the concepts of Organization Developmentj'^he approaches, roles, and 
stratc^es of change agents, the socialization of individuals (with emphasis on socialization of 
minorities), and citizen participation. The bibliography that was utilized in each of these con- 

•cept areas is included in the appendix of the Urbana final-report. 

• The Research Seminar. This course was designed to teach students the process by which a 
program could be evaluated. It taught the skills needed to asses;^ problems, develop plans of^ 
operation, and determine the effect of a program. In the final year of the Urbana project, the 
staff decided on a strategy for training, students in the skills of evaluation that proved to be 
effective. This strategy called for the students of the course to help evaluate SCP in the last 
'funded year. Since the Research Seminar is taken the first year in the program, these were first- 
year students who would be enrolled in^he practicum in 74-75. The strategy achieved three 
purposes. It helped in the task of final year evaluation (i.e.-, final year of the funded period), 
helped first year students to learn more about the SCP program, and taught them needed skills. 
They participated not only in the collection of data but in the design of instruments for this 

► task. ^ ^ * 

^' " * »> ' 

Evaluation of the Coursework in SCP, The Urbana Satellite develop^d-a "performance- ob- 
jectives" instrument to evaluate interns' mastery of the concepts in the SCP courses. An essay 
test based o^ the course objectives as defined by the instructor was designed and given before 
and after ihe courses were taken. Information was collected on facts to be learnedj^^rftitudes 
to be changed, skills to be mastered, problems to be solved, and conditions and programs to be 
changed. Responses were rated on.a scale of 1-4 within each category, with a four indicating, 
satisfactory performance, A criterion level of 75% of students achieving a rating of four within 
each category was established. This was not achieved for any of the categories in the "Social 
work and^P'ublic'School Education" course. There were gains, however, in each'category be- ^ 
tween pte-test and post-.test. These were; Facts-34 points. Program ch4nged-22 points, Skills- 
20 points, Attitudes-l?^^oint5, Problems solvid-10 points. The criterion level was met with the 
exception of "program ch^gcd*^in the CO urse^^^,^^ . . ' . 

Intervention sjrategies for Inhitutional Chartge, Inaddition to this evaluation of the course- 
work of SCP the evaluation sta^f of the Urbana SatcUite sent m^iiled questionnaires to interns 
.whb^ad^aduate4 from the program*(N=24). This questionnaire was designed to identify the 
strength? and weaknesses in the total SCP program, not ju5t the coursework. Graduates were, 
asked to comatent pn the woAh of their preparation and field experiences in seven areas; . 
needs asses^nient, jilafi of operation formulated, adfninistratlve sanction gained, task orientation ^ 
of leadership) jn teams',*implementation ofjb.e.{ilan of operation, reporting of ongoing activities 
to appropriate school personnel, and evaluation oHotervenjtion activities. The results of this 
questionnaire are given in an appendix to the Urbana^Leport. 

The Field Practicum, The athcr major activity of th( Urbana Satellite was the field practicum. 
There were two aspects of this. One was the work of irttems in the focal ^chool; the other was 
tjicir participation in the practice seminar. Meetings were held on Friday^n order for interns 
to review the week's activities >vith their instructors, to discuss strategies, and plan for the follow- 
ing week. ' ' ; , * 

The Intern Activities^.Tlic field practicum was planned to provide the intern with experience^ 
within a team context in needs assessment of school problems, planning for ways to alleviate 
problems, getting administrative approval of the plan, handling obstacles that develop during 
implementation of the plan, and evaluation of the results of the efforts to solve the problem. 



.y ^^'^tt ii^tem was urged tu work as a member of^a team of PPS workers; however, he could choose to 
/ { work ajonc. Eighteen of the twenty-four interhs were part of a team. 

Evaluation of the Fit Id Practicum. There were several methods utill/.ed to evaluate the practicum. 
JilteHis were required to kccp.daily logs of their activities. Thc intcms and field instructors coni' 
pleted a questionnaire on various aspects of the practicum activities the nature of the teamwork, 
the leadership, administrative sanction, the plans of operation, relationship betweer\ interns and 
schocj staff, $upport of staff and administration (or the SCP model, for change agent role for in- 
terns, for pupil advocacy b> interns, etc. In addition, interns were interviewed after the completion 
of their practkum to get personal statements, on their reactions. Also, administrators were given 
a questionnaire designed to get from them their perspective on the SCP model, their relationship 
to the intcirnsjand their Avork, the understanding that interns seemed to have of the system, and 
,the effectiveness of the intern in identifying and helping to solve problems. 

We wilL^tiOCattempt T^p report all of these findings, l?ut would rqfer the reader to^ the Urbana 
final rep^^rt. Very briefly ^ we can say that there seemed to be a good underst^dingj)y all con- 
^ cemed of the^pP approach,'«ioderate acceptance of the idea by administratorsTand less sijippo^t 
b> them of the Interns' roles as change agerits and as student advocates. Most interns were kble^ 
to follow through with needs assessments and,plans of operations and attempte4 to do this 
^ ^cooperatively ; however, a lack o^ understanding of or sensitivity to the "system^' was cited aa,. 
\^ ' /X cause of difficulty for many. C 

Evaluation of the Urbana Satellite from the Center's Perspective. The evaluation .design 
formulate^ by the Midwest Center was followed r;athcr closely by the Urbana Satellite, parti- 
cularly during thcJSnal year of their project. TheylQcqtificd the inajor aspects of their pro- 
gram and for each of these identified criteria, which described Further the nature of the pro- 
gram they wanted to develop and test, and in each of l^esc areas they collected data that they, 
. <:ould usti'1[otnform tjicm not only of the overaH^fffict of.,the SCjP program, but of the relative 
strcngthWna weaknesses of the different ar^as. j 

From the evaluation data it appears tliat the courseworjk and the pmcticum were quite con-* 
sistcnt with the overall rationale of their own SCP program and the goals of EPDA. It also shows . 
that^the courses adequately prepared inteiTis for wojrk in the field antt^hat thepracticum was 
succcss/ul in preparing interns to work from a systems orientaJion.^yithin the context of a team. 

The (Community Component of the Urbana Satellite. Jhelnvolveftient of the community in 
the Urbana prpgram was limited, inj)art due to thie involycmpnt of a number of schools spread 
over a fairly large geographical^ea. Ifhis made it more difficult to get input from parents about 
the schools* needs and about the needs for training programs. In most cases it probably had to 
. ; be left up to the individual intern to involve parents. The extent of this involvement is not dis;. 
cussed in any detail is the Urbana final report. They do say that "community people who had 
been charged by the ^dwest Center to have input into the^ptogram" did share information otj ^ 
community dynamics, gave suggestion^ for training students,identificd^school problems,. par ^ 
ticipated in training sessions for students, disseminated renewal seminars, and attended evaluation 
conferences. / . • f 



This statement hint^at a minor conflict that developed between the Center and the Urbana 
Satellite at the end of the first year. At that time there was virtually no evidence of any involve- 
inent of community people in the Urbana program. The Center felt this was a mandate from.the 
Office of Education and pressured Urbana for this involvement. This presented ^(pmewhat of a 
dilemma for thq Urbana Satellite. Their relative isolation from the community was not Jbej^use 
they were philosophically opposed to this type of input, but primarily because there were 
numerous "spokesmen** for the. minority coinniunity, and flie Satpllitc was caught between 
these forces. They wanted participation but notat the expense ojlsteming alignment with one 
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of the competing "power blocs" in the minority community. For this reason, as well as the 
geographical dispersion mentioned above^ the community component did not have close con- 
tact with the Satellite training program at Urbana. ' ' ' ' 

• <• 

Prospects for Institutionalization of-^the SCP ProgramK.;As the project ended at Urbana the 
prospects for institufionaliiation appeared to be excellent. A number qf faculty were involved 
at different times during the three years. The two faculty members who conceptualized. the 
prognun and got it funded, continued their involvement but did not run the project- A new 
faculty member was hired to coordinate the field-based practicum that was developed by the 
Satellite. * " ' ^ . • 

The courses of SCP seem to be .well enough described §o that tfieir being offered is not dependent 
on any one prpfessor. The process of obtaining practicum sites, the objectives of the practicum, 
and the kind of intern experience expected are adequately described. There is support for the 
program within the JASSW, both by the dean and the faculty. The support by local school admin- 
istrators was more moderate, but generally positive. Another factor suggesting that the prospects 
for continuation are good is the increase in requests for SCP interns --actually more than JASSW 
was able to supply: 

0/ie Year Later at Urbana. The Urbana Satellite pMJccl.was well on the way to institutional- 
izaton when the project ended. Ney/ c<3>t«r^^s h4d Been developed,, a new practicum coprdinated 
by the university was developed, ar^d both tfeese were presented as the core of a new program for 
school social work. Now that the prcje^tjlyis ended, the^new courses and the practicum have been 
officially adopted. In addition to this official stamp of approval, the SC? program wa^ com- 
mended in another way. The Jane Acldams Schoobof Social Work was due for an*Accr<4iit^tion 
review this past year. The SCP program was rated by the accreditation team as the best in the 
school for field work. I v - ^ [ 

The fielid practica have continued much the same as before, vwth six ^tes and fourteen in^cmsj 

The apprehensiveness of the local school administration npted in Urbana's Final Report is slowly 

v^ning.^There was a feeling by some of the school people when the project ended that the adop- 

^tion of the new coivcept fpr training implied^a rejection of all that came before it. The field co* 

ordinator has been able to allay their fears somewhat by^oinjdp^^ to the positive aspects of the 

hew program instead of calling attention to the faults of the past. 

* •> ' ^ . \ 

The strategy of using first-year students to evaluate the field practica Has continued, ^.tudents , 

report somp feelings of discouragement; however, the overall effect has been good. Jhe trainees 

who s^ed as student evaluators the final year of the Satellite project were interns themselves^ 

last year. They report that vyorkipg on the evaluation that year helped them to understand the 

practicum and to^ajjticipate some of the problems they werfc to face. Particularly helpful in this . 

respect were th^'stu^nt'^Iogs. Since the logs helped the itvterhs, they saw the relevance of these 

logs to the trainWgjof the pr<?-prac^ » . - 

This past year the Urbana staff has been active in dissemination efforts, and they have gotten 
some positive feedback on their program. The State Department in Illinois has continued to be ^ 

'vcry» supportive of the SCP program and has called .on the SCP Sta^f to make presentations at 
conferences organized by the department. The SCP staff ha^^sp worked closely with the State 
As$pciation of School Sodal Workers. At the recent statewide conference attended by 720 
school social workjcrs, the SCP program was presented. The SCP staff reports that the response 

^herc was po$itive, noting particularly that individuals within the asspdatron Who had expressed 
rescrv?itions earfy in the life of the project responded positively to the SCP program at this 
conference. 



Finally, the SCP staff had generally positive responses when they met at a retreat with school 
social workers from the si:ftccn counties in their region of the state. 

The Gary Satellite 

We havexeported on and evaluated five Midwest Center/Satellite projects; a sixth'satellitc was 
part of the original consortium and was operant for the first two > cars of the project. This was the 
project located at Gary, Indiana, funded through the Nprthw.cst Campus of Indiana University,. 

The termination of this project was the result of the co|nbination of a complex set of factors. 
Basically, the Midwest Consortium as formulated did not meet the needs or interests, in the area 
of program development, of the Upiveirsity at Gary . One reason for the termination was an overly 
ambitious set of project goals. The .Gary staff were attempting too much. Another wa^ the dis- 
pute between the Satellite and Center "over the interpretation of the EPDA rationale. Still anotfier 
factor wasf inadequate support given by the University administration at Gary. \. 

. < ' ^ • ' V 

The Gary Satellite was similar to the Chicago Satellite in on^.respect. Neither of the host uni- 
versities offered a graduate degree which led to the certification of PPS workers. Therefore, their 
project by necessity had to take on a somewhat different focds. While Chicago wprked with a 
Ipcal high school on the improvement of instruction, Gary; worked on this at the elementary level. 

, The Dispute Between the Center and Gary on Program Goals. While the focus of the pfogram 
was on minority students, it wasn't directed as much toward planned change as toward making 
education more humanistic. At the Center we saw this goal not as incongruent with the EPDA 
rationale, but more as a substantive goal than a process goal. The major intent of the EPDA . 
rationale, as we saw it, was that of training people who could alert the system to the needs of 
minority clients, and then be able to mobilize resources to meet these needs. Whether the needs 
are for humanistic education or for.gther goals such as improving vocational programs, such 
needs were to Be determined by the local educational community with emphasis on input frorp 
clients. ' ^ - . 

We felt that to some extent the Gary Satellite was working at a level inappropriate for the 
project. They were working to develop instructional modules that helped teachers to provide 
humanistic education. We felt that it would have b^een more appropriate for them to utilize 
humanistic instructional materials that already existed, thus leaving the Satellite free to work 
on the process of helping teachers utilize these materials and develop collaborative problem- 
solving techniques, ' ^ ^ 

The Gary Satellite did accomplish some of their aims, however. They developed in Gary a close . 
working relationship among the University, the loc^l schoof, and the community^'one of the 
Satcllitc*s, directors was a university, professor, another the head of Guidance Services for 
the school district, and the third a parent in the community. At the Gary Satellite the participat- 
mg parents were not just functioning in an advisory capacity; some were working to develop 
instructional modules^ . * " ' ' . 

The strength of the Gary Satellite lay in the Ipcal school. The Satellite established quarters in 
a local School and held meetings and conducted workshops there. They utilized a good model for 
fieid-based Instruction in which they actively involved university students, school teachers, and 
their students, \ 

Although the Gary Satellite dfd not continue into the third and final year of the project, they 
were a committed and hardworking staffs and their accomplishments \vi thin their local com- 
munity were significant, ^ . ' ^' I 

The Strategies, Activities, and Problems of the Mid we§t Center 

We have presented abstracts and have evaluated each of the Satellite reports in this project. We 
have also reported oh a follow-up a year after the project has officially ended. We turn jntow. to a 
more direct exaniinatipn of the Center efforts to perform their functioijs in the Consortium, * 



Early History ' .« . 

* From the ver> beginning of this project, the Midwest Center staff saw planned change **writ 
large" in the EPDA rationale, and they placed a strong emphasis on systematic evaluation. 

Of the eight functions listed by the Center as central to its mission in the 19"/ 1-72 year-end 
report, four dealt with some aspect of evaluation. One set of evaluation functions dealt with 
assistance to satellites in opcrationalizing goals and objectives and in conceptualizing, designing, 
hnplementing, documenting, and evaluating reforms that encompassed the educational com- 
munity; i\ie other function dealt with the direct evaluation of satellite by Center. 

In the summer and fall of the beginning year, the Center sponsored il\e Mutual Development 
Institute (§ee Appendix J). Included in this series of workshops was one on evaluation dealing 
with^the evaluation models of Stuf.flebeam (CIPP), Hammond (EPIC), Stake, and Provus (Dis- 
crepancy). The feedback gotten from^the evaluation bf the institute suggested that while Uni- 
versity participants had previoMsIy received much of this trainings community personnel were 
unable to transfer Cheir training to their back home situation. The report stated: "Subsequent 
observations confiim the findings of the evaluation in that little of what was presented at the 
vvorkshops^ was direcU> applied back home during its first year." It was concluded that a major 
part of the problem wa> a lack of program definition relating to skills, roles, and functions 
of staff. 

A considerable. effort was put forth during this first year in the attempt to get programs, 
better defined. The Center developed "profiling" forms (see Appendix E), which the Center 
wanted completed and updated every six months. These were to include a description of **the 
structure of the Satellite organization, a list of persons involved, and characteristics of thoSe 
persons." The profiling form also included a section on Satellite problems, needs, and requests 
for help from Center^ A second part of the Center's efforts to get program definitions was 
"abstracting goals and objectives." This. work was to be guided by twelve goals which had been 
stated .by the Center {see Appendix A)* With each goal there was a sample abstracting sheet 
whicrh called for, the objectives and progranf components related to each goal . These forms 
.were rather long and "were met with anxiety and frustration by the Satellite,** according to 
the Center's first year end report. Three factors were reported to have contributed to the lack > 
of success Tn getting satellites to conform with the§e requests. First, the satellites were more 
interested^rt deyeloping their project organization. Second, it was too large a task to abstract 
all twelve goals, ^nd third, it was unclear the extent to which the Center would, use sanctions 
and tewards to get conformity. This kind of "thrust and parry" between Center and satellites 
was to contintie for the Hfe of the proj<?^t* - . . 

The Center initiated two other moves in the latter part o"f the first year; one, to improve the 
standards for the project as a:whole, was the restructuring of the Advisory Board, the policy- 
making committee of the project. T,he second move was^to call^a meeting of the deans and 
supcrintehdents. 'f^ y^, * 

This meeting was called to inform the deans and superintendents of the Consortium^ beginning 
efforts to ascertain the support from these university, and public school administrators for the 
satellite projects».There was a general expression of concern at this rpeetlhg FoY the lack of 
clarity in objectives of the satellites and of the activities to support th^^e objectives. It was after 
this nieeting that the Center began to assume, in a greater degree, than bSfore, the role of "standard 
setter" for the project. Thus, one of the first tasks for t^e nc\y evaluator, who was hired as the' 
second year began,.vvas to formulate a set of guidelines for evaluating, thfe project. 

The Second Ymr ^ ^ ' 

As the project moved into the second year with a new evaluator, t]he efforts for "quality 
control" continued. The Provus evaluation model was retained as the basis for the deiign of . 



Center-sdtcllite cvdluation; however, the profiling formj^wcre dropped, accompanied by a re- 
statement of Consortium goak. The new statement was an attempt to explicate the expectations 
that the Center had for the consortium byjhc^^nd of the project. It was also intended to be a 
rnqre upcn-endedaid.or'guidc for satellites to plan for and conduct their own evaluation uf their 
projects. The objectives in this statement were organized In a hierarchical manner with terminal 
and enabling objectives and with sample criteria and data listed for each enabling objective. 

The early work of the new evaluator included critiques of the satellites' first year report, based 
on the Provus model, to inform, satellites of the discrepancies that appeared to exist in their 
project. There was a visitation to each satellite and a workshop held with satellite directors and 
evaluators, a Center evaluator and a Center co-director. The foCus of this workshop was on the 
role of the satellite evaluator and on the definition of programs, with each satellite using its own 
first year rc;port as a working document. There was also a follow-up visit to each satellite by the 
Center evaluator. * > ^ 

The Center also exerted pressure on the satellites to make the ne.wly formed committees on 
staff development, organization development, and program development function as problem 
solvmg committees. In addition, to these activities the Center issued requests for progress reports 
at midyear, prepared.and distributed Guidelines for '72-73 final reports and '73-74 Plans of 
Operations, and hired an ou^idc cvaluajor (EM^S) to critique the 72-73 Final Reports using 
criteria supplied by Center. The Center was firm with satellites about the need to follovy their 
guidelines for the '72-73 Final Reports, 

The Center's efforfJ to perfoi*m in the role of facilitator in this second year of the project were 
minor. The library materials collected the first year were still available to satellites, an above- 
mentioned evaluation workshop was held, and the Center worked cooperatively with satellites 
to produce a newsletter for regional and national distribution. In addition to these efforts to 
support satellites the Center, conducted 4 series of interviews at the universities where satellites 
were: based to obtain informatipn on the degree dj support satellites were receiving from their 
institutions. • ^ 

The Third Year . ' 

As-thc third year began, the Center moved in a new direction, stressing the Support role^f 
Center and the need for working cooperatively. Although the "Z3-74 guid^lin^^S for plans of 
pperati,ons called for satellites to define their programs in some detail and Specify the objectives 
they intended to acccjmplish, the Center softened its approach with the issuance of the Center's 
Objectives for the 1973-74 Plan of Ope^rations, This statement stressed cooperative planning 
and the need for mutual agreement before the Center initiated activities >vhicB.,W ere intended to 
be supportive of the satellites. 

Another action taken by the Center as the third year began was to hire 4 faculty member, on a 
half-time basis, who had fesearch and evaluation skills but was given the assignment of consultant 
to satellies, an assignment in which the obligation was to serve the satellites with no attempt to 
enforce Center guidelines. There was some inevitable ambiguity about the role of this person who 
was "from the Center*' but whose first allegiance was to the satellites. His role, as described in 
the Jl^entcr document. Objectives for the 1973-74 Plan of O'peratiohs for the Midwest Center 
(scc>Appendix.C), was to work with satellites in their attempt to write the /^natural history of 
their pjojcct," to document the development of each project, the constraints, problems, and 
conflicts, both internal and external, and the accomplishments, both intended and unintended. . 
The original intent in hiring.this person was to have this work contribute both to the writing of 
the history of each project and 'to the satellite's own evaluation efforts. Originally, it was in- 
tended that this person would work with all five of the satellites, but he was only able, because 



regarding third year funding of projects! 
The Center had issued guidelines for third year funding that \vere just as demanding ■ 



of time restraints, f^r^rk with three -Chicago, Louisvilk, and Urbanac: A full examination qf 
the counscEng cvaJpS^pnsLrole is the subject of the next chapter by Robert Wolf. 

Third' Year Nem^^iitms with Satellites . ' ' «, • 

"Earlier in this report we mentioned the fact that the/fcentcr took both a hard and a soft line ' 

' ■ ■ " . /-^ 

; in terms of 

program definitions as were past guidelines. At the same timefor shortly thereafter, they issued 
the objectives which Center had stated for itself for the final year, which, called for mutual agree- 
ment between Center and satellites on the kind of responses to those guidelines that were appro- 
priate for satellites and those whiqh were possible for them to implement. 

With these final year guidelines there began a waiting gaijfie between satellited and Center. The 
satellites submitted their final Plans of Operation with requests'for ftinds, some of which were 
very late. 

-enter reviewed these and notified the satellites of the discrepancies between their plans 
and thc^ uidclines^ nd of the need to coiject them before funding would be granted. Sorij.c of # 
the satchiies responded; others waited. By this time it was already mid-summer; deadlines foi^ 
staffing assignments at the universities were approaching. Satellites were pressuring Center to * 
extend their funding so that they could meet university deadlines and/or sq,that the money 
needed for fioal year preparations would be available. One satellite reported that they had al . ^ 
ready spent some money for purposes important toj!he life of their project, mc^ney th^t was 
to come out of the yet unfunded third year budget. . 

The Center was npt yielding, responding that the satellites must respond tfirst ^o the dis- 
crepancies that had been identified. It was during this time that the Gary Satellite ^ithdrcw 
from the project. - 

Two of the remaining five project^w^re on the verge of being terminated. The Center co- 
directors and cvaluator decided that this should be communicated to these satellites and the offer 
made to begin this process. It wasulso communicated to the satellites that Cfnter expected 
to work.from -both. the funding guiatKnes and the Centcr*s5tatement,of Objectives for 1973? 
74, which called for cooperative decision making between Center and satellites. The two 
satellite's in question accepted. This began a scries of meetings that lasted wtil October. 
One of the co-directors negotiated with one satellite, 4nd the other co-director neogitated with 
the other with the assistance of the Center cvaluator. Both satellites were funded. Both made 
substantial efforts, and in our opinion succeeded, in introducing more clarity into their programs. 
These negotiations also resulted in significantly positiv.e. changes in the trust relationships be- 
tween tlle Center and these two satellites. • . - 

The Center followed through with a facilitative approach the baiance of the year. An evaluation 
workshop-conference was offered by the Center, but satellites wcnynot, interested, and it was 
dropped. The Cpnter conducted a needs assessment and responded to satellites* requests for aid. 
Finally, a cooperative effort was Begun in midyear to pf^pate for the final reporting of 'me 
project results. Center did not attcippt to establish written guidelines>^r these finaj reports. 
They only stressed that s^tClKles tell their story with the clarity, organWtion, 
tion that was necessary to coirafnunicate to their audiences what had occm" 

^significance was accomplished. Thi§ process was organized iindcr the term of Operation Recap ■ , 
(see Appendix H). — ^ 

The Ceixter^s Accomplishments • , ^ 

We stated at the beginning of this report that our accomplishment ultimately had to be judged 
by the .achievements of the satellites. One of the problerr^s witji this assumption is that it leaves 
us with a major question: What would have been accomfiliihcd without the Center? 
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^ From the Satellites' View, In a way wc have not lived up to our own guidelines. Wc^ould 
have asked the satellites, preferably through a third paity, to comment on the role of the Center- 
how they helped and how they hindered the satellite projects. What we chose to "do did not 
produce much data, Wc expected that **Op^eration Recap" would provide more than^lt did on 
the evaluation of Center b> the satellites. The satellites were virtually given a'free hand to report 
whatever they wanted about their projects. Wc fully expected a part of their report to deal with 
problems and ccjnstraints, and in this we expected that Center would be mentioned. Practically 
the only mention of Center ;in the satellite reports is in refefetice to the terminal objectives sta- 
ted by Cent^P Only one satg.lUte mentioned a problem which they attributed to the Center, and 
this was the late funding date foe the thijrd year^ ' , 

One can only speculate why the Center was virtually ignored in the satellite reports. It cowld be 
ths^t satellites had nothing positive to say, and thus chose to remain silent. This would be consistent 
with the generally -positive tone of mosj: of the reports. It could be that they simply^had so much 
to tell that directly related to the operation of their projects that they did not want to take the 
time to expand their report^'Whatever the reason,,the satellites report very little evaluative 
information about the Qenter. ^ ..'""^'^ ^ ' , 




• From the^Center*s View. One of the Reasons we were able, or perhaps we.should say wvHmg 
in the third year to move toward more paiticipation by satellites in decisions about standards, 
was that we had seen real improvement over the prior year. We had gotten more acceptance 
from satellites of th«Ji£^ to evaluate their programs. Ojie indication this^was the satellites* 
'reaction to Center demand that each satellite hire an evaluatq^r for its project, f fonuthc be^ 
ginning of this project we urged, and in the end demai>cled, that satellites ir\clude^n evaluator 
on their staff s» ' t , ♦ 

tn the second year of the project this request was simply ignored by one satellite. Two Others 
hired graduate students, a practice we were against, primarily because they had no "cl(3ut/' In , 
three others, faculty members who were part of the satellite staff were assigned the task. In all ^ 
three the faculty members already had developing and teaching duties in, the project. Where the*^ 
graduate students were assigned this respcMisibility there ^as-.virtually no meaningful evaluation. 
Of the thy e projects vvith faculty as evaluatoi, only one gave adequate attention to evaluation. 
We saw this pattern as indication ot a low priority toward self-evaluation tx^the satellites. In the 
third year we not only asked for ^ commitment to hire a qualified evaluator; we insisted. For 
some satellites this meant that specific individuals were to be named before the satellites were 
funded. As a result of this, three of the five satellites got people (vho^ad prior experi^jgo^as * 
evaluators. Another. assigned a faculty member to wprk as evaluator, and the fifth hij'dtSI^ ] ' 
graduate student who supposedly had the necessary skills. Two of the..projects withk^experier|ced , 
evaluators showed marked improvement in terms Qf data collection and reporting on pc^ect ^ 
results. The other project ^^!so showed some improvement, but to a lesser degree. The pijojcct 
utilizing the.graduate student, which had done a good job of evaluating their project the fear 
before^, did jiotvevaluate all of their project in a systematic fashion.. ' ^ 

Overall, we believe there was payoff in ourpolicy .of requiring that satellites maintain a staff 
evaluator. We vyouid probably have gotten rnuSh more had we been firm earlier about the 
qwalific^stibns for this^position. ^ • 

' Focus on pTQgram Development ' c • - 

There was, across all the satellites in this project, a desire to take instruction out into the field. 
The Center can take little or no credit for the very good w^k of all the satellites in working with 
local schopls. We Supported this field-b^iscd instruction, believing it to be one of the essential 
elcmenfs of a successful project. Hpwever, we kept asking satellites, and this is reflected in our 
terminal objectives stated earlier, **Are you developing new courses or modules that are compatible 



with this field work? Ate >uu working toward the integration \4^uji^xi^i^^ new practicd 

Are you laying a solid foundation for the adoption of a new program by your department at the 
university?" ' - 

Wc believe we had an effect on the degree of institutionalization of programs at the universities 
in pursuing these tiueslTons vigorously. We were able tu get a commitment to hire a Black faculty 
member at one university , who would coordinate the program. Wc were also able in one of the 
^tellitcs to get the entire department of GmmScling and Guidance to review their program. They 
met as a group and reviewed their present course syllabi, text, and other instructional materials, 
and they planned needed changes using as a primary criterion the EPDA rationale for preparation 
of the new professional. While this does not qualify as the development of new courS^s, perhaps 
it is a more realistic objective; we consider it a worthy aCcpmplishraent. We belie. c that all the 
projects haji more of a programmatic uiicutation because of our efforts. 

Finally, we might mention something that wa^ not so novel an accomplishment as it was per- 
forming what we felt was a necessary, but sometimes uncomfortable, function* The Center was a 
safe external target toward which satellites could relieve some of their frustrations* AJl o( the 
satellites were attempting to do more than they could possibly accomplish, 4hd they needed ap 
ottllet whereby they could release their tension. We wanted the relationship between Center and 
satellite to be one where good feelings prevailed, where there was friendliness and informality. ^ 
However, we were willing to act more bureaucratically ,4nd suffer the consequences if need be. 

Conflicts Within the Consortium ' 

This projett was not without its share of conflict. This occurred between Center and satellites 
as well as within the Center. Although some of Xhe conflict was defiilitating foi som.e individual^', 
we accepted the concept that conflictxan be natural and healthy if approached from an objective 
framcL of reference, and we believe the role of .cpnflict in this project had a generally positive 
effect. We need not dy^cll on the well-documented fact that basic changes, changes in the structure 
of an organization, changes in goals, in skills that are valued, in the roles that people play, and 
changes in pox^er relationships arq conflict producing. In this project we were attempting lo 
brir^ aibbut, to varying degrees, all these changes. 

Moreover, we adopted a strategy that was bound to produce conflict. We expected it to happen 
and it did. We believed then, and we believe now, that mor^: was accomplished than would have 
been i^ wc had taken a more laissez-faire attitude toward the satellites.. While wc took an ua- 
compromising stai^ on the principles of program definiiiwn and data-based decision making, we 
realizcd^that the Guidelines were stringent, were in many cases to be viewed as an ideal toward 
which we would strive. We did not seek unquestioned compliance, but wc would not accept lip * 
service or,ou{nght rejcj^tion, Wc were always open to a satellite's argument that thcjGuidelincs 
were inappropriate or unrealistic for them, although vve may not have been able to communicate 
this. We wclconcied honest efforts to conform to the spirit of the Guidelines, even when the 

anticipated action fc;ll far Shott of the ideal. . ^ ^ - 

« v.^^ ^ ^ ^ ' , ' ^ 

Conflicts Between Center and Satellites >■ 

Considering the project as a whole the Center-satellite conflict evolved most often from the 
issue of evaluation of the quality of satellite worK. The qnestion at issue was: Who ultimately 
Jiad the right to determine tfie worth of the work of a satellite? 

.The Center had the ultimate weapon in this struggle, the control of funds. However, iritf4were 
used, and^a satellite project was terminated, it meant that both Center and satellite had failed to 
accomplish project goals. T^crc|]orc, this jxnver at the disposal of Center was more potential than 
real» While the Center staff was ajware of this limitation, its actions, until »the third year cf the 
project, seemed to bclie,.this. Jjo^part, the Center's actions resulted from the inability or unwilling 
pcs$ of the satellites to articulate the relationship between their activities and their purposes, 
let alone present any meaningful documentation. ^ * ^ ^ 
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Another source of conflict between Center and satellites was the reorganization, mentioned 
above, which abolished the Midwest. Center/Satellite Advisory Board. This venture started in a 
cooperative spirit with a committee representing Center and satellites created to work on devising 
a new, more effective 3tructure, onefhat would better serve the project. The restructuring was 
accomplished; however, one of the satellites was vigorous in its dissent, accusing the Center of 
subverting not only the original agreement which formed the consortium, but of violating the 
agreements reached within the reorganization committee. The result was thaUhis satellite 
refused to participate in Center/satellite activities for almost all of the secondy^, and it tried 
to get other satellites, with little success, to oppose the Center in the reorganization. Without 
judging the merits of the ease, for .cither side it can be said that this conflict consumed a great 
deal of energy and attention not only primarily from the Center and the dissenting satellite, 
but from the other satellites as well. 

The reorganization, partially due to the dissipating effects of this conflict, accomplished 
little. Ostensibly, the strategy committees were to function as project-wide problem solving 
committees. The rationale and stated purpose of the committees was to facilitate the exchange 
of ideas and to find solutions to individual satellite problems. To accomplish this, though, 
satellites had to conduct needs assessments back home, had to identify their, problems, and ^ 
openly admit their existence to others. It was this self-examination that the CentcfV wanted to 
bring abortt. They wanted to create a mechanism that would create self-pressure for satellites 
to develop and use feedback to guide their decisions. While there may have been, benefits in the 
sharing of ideas, there was no real expectation that solutions to back -home problems would be 
hammered out at these quarteriy strategy committee meetings. 

. In addition, the strategy committee meeting's caused further conflicts between Center and 
satellites. The administrative leadership of one of the satellites was opposed to them, not be- ^ 
cause they objected to the demise of the original Advisory .Board, but because they thought 
the strategy committees were not necessarily effective as an alternative strategy. It was this 
satellite that was. terminated at the end of that year,^thoMgh not solely because of the strategy 
committees. There was a complex set of factors operating, among them the institutional environ 
ment of that satellite, a condition that was beyond control ^f either Center or satellite, 

Cqrnmunicqtjpn Diffk^^ 

One of the major problems.' we encountered at the Midwest Cehter^was in comniunicating 
our expectations to satellites. Sometimes vye deliberately took a stance which we knew might 
not promote understanding and might even confuse the issue. A particularly vivid example of 
this Wi^ in the meeting of the Consortium at the end of the second year. This meeting was 
called for two purposes. One was to discuss the kind of Consortium activities that satellites 
desired during the final year. A secoJid and related issue was the strategy committees, mentioned 
earlier. The satellited had called for a meeting of all the representatives from the Strategy com- 
mittees which formed the policy making group for tile ColsCrtium under the reorganization. 
The purpose of this meeting iyas to hear the complaints oflthe satellite who ha.d n6t participated 
in the strategy committees during^ the year. The Center, believing that this issue had become an 
emotional one between themsclyes and this satellite, made a decision before this meeting not*to 
respond either to questions about the purposes for the formatiojQvpf the strategy committees, 
or to more general questions about Center's expectations, but to refer to' the written state- 
ments describing these purposes. Akfhe beginning.of the meeting this intention was announced. 
'StilU there were repeated questions%ked, to which Center did not respond. Questions about 
'Center's expectations for satellites were repeatedly asked by different individuals. One could 
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feel the growing tension and frustration as these questions were either met with a reminder uf 
the original statement or with silence. This was probably the climax of the conflict between the 
satellites and the Center. Whije the Center's stand at this meeting made it the object of satellite 
frustration and anger, it did communicate that Center really believed in its vmtten documents, 
which included of course the terminal objectives and various guidelines* This meeting set the 
stage for the last big pushT)y Center to establish higher standards through the funding guide- 
lines for the final project year. 

The^Need for More Site Visits ^ ^ 

The Center's desire to perform in a facilitative role was not well articulated to satellites until 
the third year of the project, and this was one of the more serious shortcomings of the Center. 
!t would have helped had there been moic site visitations by the Center staff. Satellites needed 
to feel that Center realFy understood the problems they had and the constraints they felt. They 
needed the ear of the directors and of the evaluators in face to face conversations, not three or 
four times a year, but every month or so. This would have required a very heavy travel schedule 
on the part of Center staff, something that none of us was able to do. In addition to the over- 
whelming amount of paperwork and telephone conversations with satellites and the endless hours 
of staff planning and developnient, there were split appointments, coinmittee meetings, writing 
obligations, and teaching assignments that all worked against such a heavy travel schedule. 

The satellites* response to us made it easier for us not to tfaveL To a great extent they preferred 
to be left alone. Our position at the Center, was that we stood ready to help, but we could not 
really help a satellite unless they were receptive, unless they askcd. They did not often ask. To 
some extent our position at Center was a rationalization. If we had been on the scene more 
frequently, not to check up on satellites but to learn about their projects, to show them that 
we were personally interested in them, that wc were sympathic, that, we really knew the dif- 
ficulty of the task they had set for themselves, they probably would have becnjmorc open. 
While we thought wc were communicating this to, them, apparently we were not. 

One potential source of conflict withm the Consortium was racial in nature. Since p.ne of the 
primary purposes of the project was to develop degree prograin's in universities that better prcr . 
pared graduates to, be more effective in meeting the needs of minority students in public schools, 
it foUovvcd that minprityj)crsgns sl^^ role in cpjis.truc,tingJhc.pxogram.^Ajnd.the 

organization of both Center and satellites' reflected this philosophy. There were more blacks than 
whites in positions of administrative leadership in the satellites. The Center had co-dirccturs> 
a blatk and a white; the three evaluators, employed by Center over the life of the project were 
white,. however. Although blacks and whites did have differences, they seemed to understand 
that this was to be expected and that the different backgrounds would result in some differences 
in-perspective. As a result, the minor undertones of ^racial conflict never developed into major 
conflicts nor did they play a significant role in what were to become major obstacles. 

- .^ , A Sumniary of the Acc^joiplishmcnts.df thc^Consd^^ ^ 

We have evaluated the separate satellite projects and reported on the Center activities^ strategics, 
and problems. We stated earlier that In the end the Center shpuld be cvjaluatcd in terms of satellite 
achicvenient of Consortium objectives. Let us turn nowto a final summary of these xcsults. 

We have examined the Satellite final reports as data, utilizing Center stated objectives for the 
consortium as criteria. Wc have looked at the final report in terms oif the establishment of new 
programs to train a "new professional,'* in the Use of data -based decision making as a strategy 
for working to realize changes, and the extent to which there was a broad Jbase of participants 
in each project. ^ ^ * ' 

Saleflite^Fidelity to JEPDA Rationale * ^ , ■ 

In tcrmi of the goah of each of the satellites, this criterion was wctt-met by the Consortium. 
If the project is viewed as one to change only the role of PPS workers, 'then two of the satellite 
project^ WQuld have to be considered less gn target. As reported earlier, the Chicago and Gary 



Satellites were working with the total staff of their respective schools; but concentrating on staff 
development of teachers. The Center, with the concurrence of the U.S. Office of Education, made 
the decision to fund these projects even though they were not strictly in line with the original in 
tent. It was felt that any project in the Midwest that had a concern with the minority population 
must mclude the vast Chicago meUupolitan^ea. The school district in Gary has had a continuing 
concern with minority problems, and the Northwest Campus of Indiana University was the 
agency of Jiigher education in the area with the interest and the capability to work with the 
schools in a- project such as this. Even though the University did not have a graduate program for 
PPS workers, it was felt that they, with the cooperation of the schools, could make a contribution 
to better schooling, i.e., make them more responsive to client needs. 

The Chicago Satellite was funded for the same reason. We began there with the school district, 
which because of financial considerations withdrew as the administrator of the project after the 
'first ycdx. The Chicago Circle Campus of the University of Illinois had been working in Chicago 
high Schools for several years promoting some of the same kind of changes as those sought by the 
EPDA project. Also, the Educational Psychology Department at Urbana had initiated staff develop- 
ment activities designed for the Chicago ovKt>ols. The continuation of this program (which was to 
become the Diagnosti<^and-$kill Development Center at Crane) was threatened by the lack of 
travel money. We felt thaj a project mounted with the combined efforts of these two university 
campuses within a Chicago ^school could make a significant contpbution toward the overall 
project goals. 

In terms uf Implementing a project that is consistent with the stated goals, we b<?lieve that there 
is a high degree of success on this count. The greatest degree of consistency was in working with 
minorities and pursumg objectives related to mmority problems. All satellites mcorporated a 
**cultural awareness" component m the training program^they developed. 

Implementing the EPDA Concept of ''The Educational Community'' 

The EPDA concept of the educational community involved foiir groups, the university, the^ 
state certification agency, the local school, and the citizens in the attendance area of the project 
schoqls. One of the requirements of funding was that all these groups be involved in the develop- 
ment and testing of the new programs. 

This requirement was acted on by all satellites. In the beginning each took action to involve 
ajl.these parties. ^ - . 

The Involvement of the State Department of Education. The rationale behind the inclusion 
of the state departments was that new programs would need the official sanction of certification 
in some cases and the agency providing this sanction should have input into the process of 
changing certification requirements. No difficulties were encountered with respect to this iii- 
volvement, primarily because there were no formal attempts to change the requirement for 
certification. Louisville came the closest-to this, in getting approval of the undergraduate degree 
in coUnseJing and the postgraduate specialist. 

The least am9unt of involvement c^me from the state departments of education. There were 
only two projects, Ohio -State and Louisville, where representatives of the Itate department sat 
in on satellite poUcy meetings with any degree of regularity. All satellites established at least 
informal contacts ynih their respective state departments. . 

Perhaps the inforjnal contacts made1)y the satellites in this regard were more important than 
anything else. Traditionally, universities have takqn a major role in the establishment and the 
chanars in certification requiremenU, and they maintain both formal and ^hformal relationships 
with state departments in fulfilling this role. These informal channels were actively iitilized by 
all the satellites: at Louisville they were working to get certification of their new degree programs; 
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at Urbana contacts were maintained to keep the state informed and to gain support for the idea 
that a field practkum should be a requirement for certification of school social workers, at Gary 
they worked informally to get some form of sanction from the state for counselor aides. 

^ • Local Community InvolvcmcnL Among other thin^, the MidNyest Consortium Project re- 
flected a swing away from the "ivory tower" attitude embodied in the Research and Develop- . 
ment model to a ty pe of Social Interaction model described by Havelock.l However, the Social 
Interaction model of the Midwest Consortium rfefiects the "power to the people" movement 
begun in the late sixties, which translates to "power to the minorities." This led to the rationale 
that minorities must have input into the development of new training program^ and the con- 
ceptualization of the PPS projects with minority parents mcluded as a part of the "educational" 
community. ' . ^ ' • 

In the attempt to mvolve parents to make the school more responsive to minority needs, there 
were potential forces that could pull a satellite from the basic ojbjcaives of the consortium. One 
of these forces was the power issue. As the n^e iitiplies, one element, although not the only 
one, of "People Power" requires a change in Uie decision-making structure of local schools 
whereby minorities might influence, if not sanction, decisions. Where this Change has been 
rcali^cd7Tt often tame as the result uf uiguiiiziug ihc iniiiuiiiy cuiuiuuiiiiy lUlo a moic cohesive ~ 
force. This cohesiveness was often made more effective by the willingness to use confrontation 
strategies and to generate a high degree of conflict to influence decisions. ' ' 

A high level of conflict, however, js not conducive to the development and testing of new pro- 
grams. It is only after the differences have begn worked out and the conflict level lowered that the 
latioual element inherent in systematic development and testing can function. In calling for 
parenul input in the new PPS trairiing programs, this project v/as in a sense inviting cctoflic^t, for 
there is a fine line between, being consulted and having sanctions regarding new policies; between 
participating to provide information on unmet needs, and participating in decisions about how to 
meet these needs. This kind of conflict was more potential than real in the Midvifest Project. Only 
one of the satellites tended to view the parents as a political force to prgariize So that there would 
be"" more pressure for change. This proved Jto be a tactic of limited success. \X did seem to have a 
significant effect on the local school, but little at the university, since the satellite's programmatic 
objectives in their department at the university were not ^ccoinplished. _„ _ 

• Local School InvolvcmenL The involvement of the local school in the Midwest Project can 
be viewed from at least two perspectives. On the one hand there is the perspective of the local 
school which is looking for help in solving its myriad problems. From thrs perspective the 
justification for involvement with the project is the prospect that they might be more able to 
meet present client needs. 

From the other perspective^ that of the university, which is concerned primarily with its clients, 
the graduate students, the main reason for loc,aI schoolnnvolvement is to provide input in the 
development of prospective*new programs, and to provide a site to test new programs. From 
this perspective it is not only legitimate but necessary to help the school solvq instructional and 
organizational problems to get the needed input. However, there is always^ the danger that the 
problem solving efforts will consume the project, that so much effort will be put into this, that 
no lime will be left for development and testing. 

This seemed to occur to, a great extent in four of the original six projects. Of all the projects 
the Urbana Satellite was most able to work at problem solving in the field vyhilc utilizing it as 
a test for their univctsity^bascd trainitig* The IndianaX^nivcrsity Satellite was more active in 
developing Listructionai modules and testing them in the field. They, along wfth Urbana, 

^Kohald C. Havclock, Planmngfor Innovation (Ann Arbor, rnsiitutt for Social Research, tJnivcrsiiy o! Michigan, 197 1 ), 
pp* iO-29. 



came closer than any other in implementing field-based instruction and combining it with develop- 
ment as conceptualized by the EPDA rationale. The combination of the l.U. tod Urbana Satellites 
seems to provide an 'fexcellent- model fur utilizing a needs-generated approach to program develop- 
ment. ' * . ' 

Drbana was more process oriented, or perhaps it would be mbje correct to say, operated at a 
more general level. They had their interns concentrate their efforts at mobilizing resources, at 
convening others to problem solve, while l.U. provided more substantive input in the form of 
ideas for solving problems, and the provision of in-service training for the local staff. A strength 
of <he l.U. and Urbana projects was the involvement of interns working with local school staff. 
This gave the university professors the opportunity to observe their tr^unees trying to implement 
* the new strategies, providing the interns needed experience and their professors with valuable 
feedback that could be used to improve their programs. 

The Chicago Satellite had a duality that was^unique, as already noted. The Skills Development 
Center, operated by the Urbana campus, had no other purpose than to help the local school to 
improve its effectiveness. The other part of the Chicago project was conceptualized as a series of 
tield-based courses in instructional leadership. The problems of the school served as an object 
fui piujtcL vvu r k in the courscQ, and ihstruction remained the primary nhje rtivc . _ [ 

The Ohio State and Louisville Satellites spent a majority of their time working in the com- 
munity and the local school helping them to solve problems. The effect this Had on the training 
programs at, the respective universities is not as apparent. Changed did occur that seem to have a 
potential for the future, particularly at Louisville, -where the university^school-community 
relatfonship is quite strong as the project ends. 

Although all satellites spent a consid(jrable amount of time^helping the local schools solve prob- 
lems, they seemed yo maintain a good balance between the needs of the school and their own 
project ncc<Js of ^l^veloping programs. . _ 

Establishment of Degree Programs pr Specializations for Training the New Professional. 
At the beginning of this report we commented on.the complexity of this project and the short- 
aiess of time in whic^ to achieve the project objectives. Although we believed that ihe EPDA 
rationale represented a geni^ial goal worth striving for, we had no illusions that the three-year 
project would "turn around*^ the Separtments in universities so tliaTTTS workers wo uldlDe fully 
qualified as change agents.' VVe expected them to continue to train the large majority of their 
students to function in the traditional rokS. What was realistic, we felt, was t^ establishment 
of models whereby the work could begin and be sustained toward the accomplishment -of the* 
liifig-term goal of making PPS workers the facilitators of change in schools. We s^w"^tXvo dimc|i- 
sions to this model. One was programmatic. This was a change in the subject matter of the-/ 
training. However, it did not simply add new courses but developed, tested, and revised them to 
provide evidence of their efficacy in the trmning of students selected as future ?PS workers. 

The other dimension of this model was a process for the development of trailing programs 
for the new professional and for the beginnings of their acceptance and instituticna^Jzation. ^ 
We considered a change. in4he structure^ and the procedures within a university department, 
moving it toward the -adoption of planned change (whicl> included systematic assessment of 
client needs as a guideline) to be more significant than the simple adoption of new courses or 
even the establishment of a new degree. In other words, we saw nfoLcJpng-term benefits from 
the institutionalization of a process whereby programs would be refiifcrly reviewed to see if 
-^Wy~\vcrcanciaing»thc nceds,.aLdiehtSt,iiian.^^^ adoption of courses to meet present needs. 
We behevcd that a significant step toward institutionali/.atjon of this kind of process WQijld be 
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accomplished if the satellite projects could serve as a model for the systematic investigation of 
programs. Thus^ we stressed ne^'ds assessment, the involvement of clients, explicit definitions 
of project objectives, strategics, and results. For the^e reasons and because of time constraints, 
the Center did not^call for the actual adoption of a degree program or specialization; we only 
a^kccl satellites to have a wclLdcvelopcd^proposar vvith thc-instructiondl elements field tested 
and to initiate the process of adoption. 

As we have noted in the summary of satellite reports, new degree programs were adopted at 
two of the satellites, Chicago and Louisville. Although neither of these programs could be con- 
sidered as preparation for the new professional, they both represent movements in the right 
direction. There were also very significant changes in the training programs at two of the. satellite 
locations, Urbana and Indiana University. Prior to the satellite project at Urbana there was no 
school social work program at the Jane Addams School of Suual Work. There has since been 
official adoption of a sp^rdalization in school social work which requires the courses developed 
by the Satellite. The pr^cticum developed by the Satellite is also required. A new faculty assign- 
ment was made which carried with it the responsibility for coordinating the practicum. The 
Urbana final report documents the fact that interns were able, as a result of training, to perform 
ats facilitators to school sjaffs in a systematic attack qn school problems. 

The Indiana University Satellite established a^i "inner-city specialization" with inner city 
modules developed by the Satellite in all their traditionally required courses^ with an inner- 
city practicum. In addition, they require two out of the three following courses: History of 
Black Education, Community Forces and the School, and Black English, This.spedalization also 
requires nine electives outside the department in areas which would prepare students for inner^ 
city counseling. 

Both Indiana University and Urbana have been active in recruiting minority students. The 
efforts by the Indiana Uiuversity Satellite director the second year of the project were very 
successful. With the influx of a well-identified group of inner-city students the "program** 
became very visible and no doubt helped in its final adoption. Because of lack of money for 
stipends, the Indiana^niversity department has not continued to make efforts to recruit off . 
campus for new students for the inner-city program.. However, ten new students are expected 
as a result of on-campus recruiting. The Black faculty member has not yet been hired. New 
developments bix>ughl. on 1)y tKe merger of the Schools oT Eaucation ofthe filoomington and 
Indianapolis campuses leaves the situition^n doubt. It seems likely, because of th^ distance of 
the Bloomington campus, that the practicum* for the inner city will be coordinated by the 
Indianapolis campus, and quite possibly the facuhy coordinator at Bloomington, in the event 
that one is hired, will move to the Indianapolis campus. At any rate, the accomplishment at 
LU. was in the proper dircdion and was significant. ^J[iey not orily developed a plan for an 
Inner City Program; they a&dpted it. • ^ > . 

Th^program for trainjng the UrbaiT%bUhsclOr at^ORio State remains somewhat tentative, 
fiowcvfer, of three courses d(;veloped by the Satellite,. two are still offered in the counselor 
tr^ini program. The efforts of the OSII, Satellite were on target and their contribution to the 
buH&ig urban education program at the university wjll probably help them to strengthen their 
own program for ^training students in urbari counseling. , - ^ 

The Evaluation Strategy of the Midwest Center . * . 

Evaluation was one of theqtnajor concerns of the MidWest Center. The Provus model, which 
served as thclkasis for our evaluation design^ is actually a management plan that emphasizes the 
evaluatioh eleni^^ttrift operating a project. One of the ideas that we consider basic to a good 
evaluation plan is pi^^M ar> open^ndcd structure. What is needed is a structure tltat sjtr^es to 
help one to rccognns^ alternatives that are ^v^lable at a given dedsioii point and to recognize 



the assumptions that apj made. By "open-ended," we mtin that any aspect of the plan or the 

project is considered changeable, if there is a consensus of those who are operating the project. 

We attempted repeatedly to make this latter point in talking about program definition; that is, 
the importance of program definition for the benefit of th^ satellite staff so that there was com- 
mon understanding among them^what the total program was.like whenit was^started and in 
what way it changed as the project progressed. Thus, each time a decision was made the staff 
would be more likely to know how it affected the total program. The ideal would have been to 
have satellites establish and maintain open lines of communication between. the project manage- 
ment and their staff about the nature of their total program, where questions about the efficacy 
and appropriateness of objectives and strategies were freely raised. 

For several reasons we were unable to totally implement this evaluation design. In part it was 
because we did ndt become assertivjc in this regard until the second year of the project,, when 
norms about evaluation had already been established. Another xeason was that this kind of 
design depends on a relatively high degree of motivation for self-evaluation and there^was no 
evidence that this existed. As a matter of fact, the first year report indicated the opposite, a 
near total lack of interest in systematic evaluation. This motivation can be developed But it is a 
slow process. It would have required numerous visits to the sites to establish a rapport and give . 
assistance, assistance that should be given only when it is sought, and assistance that provides 
information that is wanted and perceived by the recipient as useful to him. With little motivation 
evident on the part of satellites, with 9ix sites to visit, each visit requiring the major part of a 
work week, we chose another course, hoping that we would be able to work closer to this ideal 
design as the project progressed. 

The course we chose was basically the bureaucratic one of establishing high standards, identifvr^ 
ing obtainable objectives, issuing guidelines that would point the way to those standards, and' — 
using the power at our disposal to get satellites to either conform to these standards and achieve 
these objectives or give good reasons why they should not. 

As we planned for the third year we. changed our strategy. We felt that beginning with third 
year ifunding we would move rapidly toward joint decision maRing with satellites. Our feeling 
was that the bureaucratic model would be totally ineffective the final year agid that whatever 
C'»»npli«rice was possible for us to obtain had abready been gotten. We inTormed satellites of our 
mtcnt through written objectives for "ourselves that called for joint dedsiori maKirig.'We hired an 
evaluator who became a "satellite" advocate to give them aid as one demonstration of our intent 
to be facilitative. ' - . . 

Looking aaoss the three years of the project and the strategy of the Center with respect to the 
pressure for evaluation, one can see a gradual rise in our demands for higher standards until the 
third year, witlTa sharp drop to a level below that of the first year. Whether or not thi^ was the 
best strategy given the situation is a difficult question to answer. Ther^ arc things we would do 
chjfe^ently if we had it to do over, although we would not have changed the basic design unless 
we had more staff and could have chosen the evaluation design in the very beginning of the 
projtct with the full participation of the satellites. 

One of the things we would have done differently^ in this pfoject concerns the entry problem. 
If we had it to do Qver we would not h^ve read the year end reports before we visited the 
satellites. Here we would take a page from the writings of Scriven and would have approached " 
satellites in ignorance but with a desire to^spend soijie time with them learning about their project. 
This would have served two purposes. We would have learned first hand about the project and 
would have demonstrated our interest For the same reasons we would not have. written the 
^'tiques on each of the first year reports. Whatever positive effect that was gained from this 
could have been achieved i^ we had waited until we were asked for feedback. In addition, we 
might have avoided casting the Center*s evaluator in the tole-image of critic instead of helper. 
This image was to remain for the rest of the project, thus ruling out the possibility of his 
providing any meaningful help to Satellites. 
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The Efficacy of Decentralized Funding of the Midwest EPDA Project 

Pr.esunubl), oncyf^ the reasons for establishing regional Centcrliorjthe coordination and 
fuhding of these PPS projects across the nation wis that Centers were geographically closer 
than was the Office of Education and could maintain better contact with satellites. Since the 
CcntersAverc staffed with xiriivcrslty facult>,^nother rca&on vvas that less psychological distance 
would exist between the dispenser and the recipients of funds, than if the projects were funded 
directly by the Office of Education. Both these, factors should lead to more frequent and more 
effective communication, allowing each of the palti^s to be more responsive to the other. 

The Midwest Consortium did not realize this potential a^ well^ it hoped to. While there , 
were contacts between Center and sa.tellitp staff through site^itation and consortiumjiieet- 
ings, they wer6 not as frequent as they might have been. Scheduling proved to be ^.rKijG?ri, . 
problem. This has implications for future funding of a coordinating agency whidi requires/, 
travel and which is university -based. The reward system in the university is such t^at professors 
who hope to get tenure and promotions arc involved iif numerous activities, most of whidi 
require meetings, Thus, they find ij difficult to clear their calendars to make frequent visits 
a\yay from campus, particularly if it is for more than one ..day. In the Midwest Center this could 
possibly have been alleviated if the co-directors could^have divided their labor more and made 
site visitations alone instead of as a team, as was the usual practice • 
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CHAPTER Iir 
Evaluation Counseling in Federal Intervention Programs 

Robert Wolf 

- ■ ' * 'A learned man came to me once. He said, ^ 
\ ' "I know tl\e way— pome/' And I wks 

overjoyed at this. Together we hastened. 

^ Soon, too soon, wtre we wherc^rjy eyes were 

useless, Aiid I knew not thc-\yiy of my feet, 
r clung to the hand of my friend. But at ^ 
last he cried, "I an^ lost.'' 

I Stephen Crane 

Counseling people about evaluation is a risky business. We evaluators usually view their world 
from only one pair of eyes -our ovm. No matter how much we laud the a'd^age "different 
strokes . • the salience ot.the metaphor is temperedby'^j^ality that very few of us will 
acquire different strokes. Wliat ^e can acquire is a j^iety of *^nckno logical" techniques to ad- 
just our basic one the vicvyjioint from Ivhich we operate. Mpr^ importantly, e\^h grki^iting the 
(improbable) acquisition of several viewpoints by an^^ne of us,' the wisdom required to select 
the correct one(s) for a counselee is hopelessly in advance of the current and foreseeable condi- 
tion of the evaluation field. 

The role of evaluation counselor wa^ introduced during the final year of the Midwest Center/ 
Satellite ConsOrtunh project. Since an explicit job description was never intended, the counselor's 
activities remained open and operationally ambiguous. For all intensive purposes, hovyevef, it was 
vaguely assumed that the evaluation counselor would fadlitate evaluation activiti*es of the 
satellite projects as they prepared to terminate their formal relationship to the EPDA program. 

. Th^ intention of this chapter is to attempt to clarify the evaluation Counseling role, pr<;sent a . 
rationale for it, describe the major components with some discussion of activities, and finally, 
_loj:aise^avjcral^ubstantivjeissuesj:egaidingJ:hc,eyaluation„o£bioad.scd 
such as this one. The issues raised here are gleaned from those ejcperiences I found to be most 
integral to the responsive evaluation effort,.and 'tGLthe pei;ceived functions of this jiew role I 
undertook, . - ' ' * 

The RationaltBehind the Role ^ - 

The fundamental motivation underlying the addition of evaluation counseling to the Midwest 
Consortium^project was to instill the notion that if evaluation -does not serve the people who are 
involved in, or anected by, a.particular program then it is probably not wqrth the time, energy , 
and cost needed to perform it.*One of the most important criteria for assessing the quality of,^ 
evaluation effort is whethej or not the ^^v-aluation has guided and informed the decisions that 
need to be made. Additionally ,^but no less importantly, it sljould promote broad understanding 
of what a program has attempted and what has occurred. 

In order for evaluation to fully serve the ne,eds of program participants and program audiences , 
several isV.ues.mustJbe illuminated and understood. For example, what are the purposes of the , 
evaluation? WTiat are the expectations of the evaluation on the part of various audiences served, 
or potentially served, by it? And,, what is the potential relationship between evaluation findings 
and decision making? * 
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In^^ncrdl, evaluatiun is conducted in response to a need expressed by people within a pro- 
gram, or individuals or agencies ihterested in a program'but external to it. Evaluation may 
foc^s on what has been done, what is being done, and/or what might be done. Evaluation ni^y 
yield, descriptions of procedures artd prodlicts; it might also yield judgments about the value 
of thos? procedures and products. Since the potential impact of Midwest Consortium is exr 
tremely- broad, we felt that the evaluation sjaowld not be restricted to a preordinate ev'aluation 
design assessing those program elements that are Vjriost easily measured. The guiding framework 
in evaluating a program like the Midwest Consortium must go beyond the simple "Does it 
work?'' or«even, "How successful was it?^' It should extend to such questions as "What happens 
when a program suclj as this is introduced?" In other words, the evaluation must not only judge 
the worth of the Midwest Consortium's effort J|ut most importantly, it ought to promote signi- 
ficant understanding about the wa> in which JJPogram such as this affects developments in 
the pupil personnel area, and how it enhances school, university, and community relationships. 
Thf types of questions that we were most iptferested in pursuing can be sorted into three major 
categories: evaluating for program planning, evaluating for program improvement, and evaluat- 
ing for program justification. . 

The fi^i^ategory, /?ro^am planning, would embrace such questions as; What program pre- 
ferences and need^ are held b> various people and institutions? What c^iscrepancies exist between 
desired and actual status of various program elements? What means are feasible for attaining 
desired goals? What will happen if proposed goals arc attained? Who are the advocates and 
adversaries, and how do they affect planning? 

Questions fox program improvement might be: Are strategies working as plcinned? What 
anticipated results are affecting program operations? Are program issues being dealt with satis- 
factorily ? Is there sufficient program flexibility to meet new preferences or concerns? Is the 
program content appropria^^nd effective? , Are internal and/or external relations hindering or 
enhancing program strategies? And possibly, is the program, as,effective as^imilar programs? 

The final cdicgox) , prograrn justification, would involve questions like the following: arc the 
goals of the. program justifiable as viewed b> various people? WljAt has not been attempted be- 
cause of the nature of the program? What exactly was done and what were the results -both 
,shprt term and lon^5er Should the program be altcrcd,;expand,edj or d^ 
.do the advocates a^d adversaries want to know about the program? Such questions demonstrate 
a broad perspective oFeyaluation that is aimed at undersUj^ding the full range of program im* 
pact. To achieve this kind of understanding there must be ^iarefully planned integration between 
the Center's and the satellite's evaluations. Rooted in this rationale, the evaluation counseling 
role was conceived as a potential in-service component to the satellites to broaden their evalua- 
tion perspectives and guide the preparatiqn of their final evaluation responsibilities. The mode 
of interaction, chosen by the evaluation counselor, was thaj^pf responsiveness* 

Responsive Evaluation and Progtam Change * / ^^ ^ ^ 

An evaluation is responsive if it orients more directl> to program acti>dties than to program, * 
intents, ijf jl^rcsponds to audience requirements for information, and if the different value 
perspectives jpresent are referred to in reporting the success of the. program. Responsive evalua- 
tion involves responsiveness to both evaluation clients and evaluation audiences. With respect 
to the former the evaiuator must.be responsive to the parti^|at needs of the client; to the lattef,' 
the evaiuator must beWnsitive to particular audience necds^deniands, and perspectives. The 
principal stimulus for t\c evaiuator should not be soil^e pjPeiionceived evaluation plan, \)m\ 
rather the educational prSk^am in question. ( 

ft^vshpuld be emphasized that in.this naturalistic, process-oriented approach to evaluation, 
tKc cvaluator is not merely responsive; he also acts as a stimulus. The iterative nature of respon- 

'k.- . > ■ . ' 
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sivc eayaludtlon requires the evaluatur to act as a stimulus to the audieryze and program participants 
as well as act as a responsive agent. In this way evaluation becomes a more dynamic pracc;^s, and 
evaluators have a greater chance of stimulating program change and develppment, " 

The interplay between evaluation and program change, however, ocTcufs serendipitously. Very 
few instances have been recorded or documented that describe how evaluation activities might 
have led to concern by the program participants, administrators, and audiences for change and 
improvement. Yet most evaluators believe that they should, in addition to providing some 
description of the current state of a program, also identify directions for change. 

In order to make change possible, the evaluator must first shareJiis biases, explicate the criteria 
used in forming judgments about the program, and then proceed to offer suggestions for program 
modification based on those criteria. In this way program participants, and the various audiences, 
know where the evaluator is coming from, and can better understand the nature of his advice. 
And, ideally, this sequence will lead to 1) improved understanding of the program, and 2) rational 
decision making which is responsive to educational concerns. In light of this role of change agent, 
Jthe evaluator is in a unique position to stimulate program modification. The interactive process, 
as part of the responsive evaluation approach, brings together the evaluator, program participants, 
and audience groups in a dy namic, mutually responsible relationship which can stimulate and 
.facilitate change. The Midwest Consortium, clearly and unmistakably an intervention program 
aimed at producing broad and encompassing change in public schools, communities, statcje3uca- 
tion agencies, and universities, sought change through the synergistic relationships and imer- 
actions of all these groups. X 

As an advocate of the responsive evaluation paradigm, ^paradigm considered appropriate to the 
Consortium spirit, I engaged ii> a series of responsive interactions over the course of the entire 
^fiird year, lyly intention was to encourage satellite evaluations to be in tunc with the activities 
and transactions of the respectiv,e satellite programs -for the dual purpose of portraying more 
accurately what those programs \yer.e doing, and also to stimulate and facilitate program 
development— even during the final stages of program funding. Specifically, I wanted to encour- 
age satellite evaluators to capture the essence of their programs and pr^de^a "shared e:i^erience" 
for audiences not directly involved in the program. This surrogate experience, one which would 
capture the essence of the origjnal events and communicate the spirit of those eventsj was to 
ba produced by a technique called "portrayal.** Portrayal allows audiences themselves to inter- 
pret and judge the program by means of the natural ways in which people assimilate information 
and arrive at an understanding* ' ' ^ 

/ Throughout the process of producing the portrayal, the evaluator acts as an arbitrator, trying 
to guard against biases of the participants and preserve the possibility of multiple (diverse) judg^ 
ments on the worth of the program. Another role of the evaluator is to make further refine- 
ments of the portrayal so that jit will better communicate the program's strengths and weaknesses. 
The portrayal is built by gathering t^ie ^rceptions and judgments of those people involved in or 
affected by the program. I strongly believe that it is only tlirouglr an expression of people's feel- 
^.ings about their experiences a^nd their insights into problems and successes that a complete under- 
standing of the program can emerge. The purpose of gathering such data, developing a portray al, 
and gaining an understanding of the program is not to articulate the truth about its success or 
failure. Rather, it is to keep the many sides. of truth alive -to legitimize the va$tfed perceptions 
people have about their experiences. " . . , 

By developing pqrtrayals of educational programs, evaluators hope to represent them as fully 
as possible to their audiences - to inform others about the nature of a pirogfam, its unique featur 
its successes and failure^, the issues surrounding it, the people wHo staff.it and who are served b 
it. In producing the portrayal, the evaluator acts as mediator, transforming the expcrien 
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program pditicipdnls into a form (or furms) which can Jje experienced by the various audiences, 
and, by experiencing the portrayal, the audience may come to understand' something of the , 
program. Given this knowledge, audience members can begin to evaluate the program, and make 
their own decisions about how their knowledge might be used, if at all. One major value of 
portrayals is simply that they respect the right of interested persons to know what goes on in 
the program. ' ^ 

Portrayal, then, is a new technique fur educational evaluation, but it has always been one 
activity in the search for underst^m^ing. I^eople have long used representations and externali/a- 
tions of thett activities as sources^ af feedback about their actions and as aids to understanding. 
Yet the notion of portrayal is new in the sense that it htunesscs sources uf representation pre- 
viously ignof?a by the cvaluator-those of the ethnographer, novelist, t)r photographer^for 
example. It is only as evaluators attempt to prepare portrayals and reflect on those attempts 
that the methodology of portrayal-making will be developed and refined. One thing is clear, 
portrayals should not be inert. They are not "mere" descriptions of a program. They do not 
"simply** present information. Rather, they draw upon the ways audiences prefer to assimilate 
information and their preferred modes of conceptualising. Portrayals must evidence a serious 
commitment tu engaging audience attention and communicating an insidef*s view of the pro- ^. 
gram. In this sense portrayals are like ethnographies which attempt to produce emphathetic_ 
understanding of a group and its culture. One way tb assist the proce^S'of communicating 
understanding is through the notion of "emergent ihemesf' i 

In order to achieve a satisfactory explication of the program, the|itatements made about it 
must capture the dynamic interrelations of the program. But thesc'statements should be ex- 
pressed in a tentative, "vulnerable** form, so that their adequacy can be tested, re tested, modified, 
and refined, la exploring the situation to discover its dynamic structure, the evaluator must take 
active steps to formulate, test, and re test both by searching out modifications of his view, and by 
checking against the views of program participants. Insight into the program will be impaired 
if one is not careful to examine one*s views, or if one claims too much-in claiming to represent ^ 
the whole truth of the program. One can hope, however^ to capture what seem to be soml^ 
significant features of the situation in the eyes of program participants, to develop some in- 
sights into program functioning, and to discovei: some of the diversity of perceptions and as- 
pccrsT which itialie the Tealityx)f the program a "multiple TCality^^^ ^ 

In the isolation of program features, integration of hypotheses, and discovery of those issues 
regarded by portrayal makers or participants as crucial for an understanding of the situation, the 
portrayal- maker might be considered a crude "theory** maker. In making this thepry, ir^sights 
must constantly be challenged to ^void reaching premature conclusions about the program. . 
Herein lies the importance of the iterative process described above. For in order to do a respon- 
sive evaluation, the evaluator conceives of a plan of ^servations and negotiations. He prepares 
brief narratives and portrayals. Hefipds out what is of value to his audiences. He gathers ex- 
pressions of Worth from various individuals whose points, of view differ* Of course, he checks 
the quality of his records. He gets-program personnel to react to the accuracy of tlis portrayals!. 
He gets authority figures to react to the importance of various findings. He does much, of this 
informally - iterating, keeping a record of action and reaction. Finally, he chooses media most 
accessible to his audiences to increase the liHelihood and fidelity of communicafion. This 
iterative process is clearly d^gned to improve the vertical! ty of the portrayal. It is a kiffd^f V. 
indujLtive anal> sis aimed at generating program themes, emergent propositions or issue quei^^^ 
tlons-a process akin to naturalistic inquiry. Because the evaluator, in the process of buildm^] 
portrayals, is continuously interacting with and responding to both client and audience groups, 
he is uniquely situated in a position to influence program change. Responsive evaluation which 
utilizes portrayal making can indeed be a vehicle for accomplishing program improvement. 
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With this background and rationale in mind, it may now be appropria^^to\describe the 
evaluation counseling activities performed in specific settings, and tijiendres^t a critical analysis 
of that role in a program such as the Midwest Consortfum. This iritiM^ then be followed by 
a discussion of the conflict between the responsive evaluation appro\i«,h advocated by the evalua- 
tion counselor, and the more preordinate evaluation design that satellites had to follow in order 
to comply with the Midwest Center's giuidelines. The chapteir will conclude with an evaluation 
plan that could combine both preordinate and responsive evaluation techniques to be used in 
broad impact programs such as the Midwest Consortium. 

Initial Counseling A ctivitie's 

The original intent for the counseling role was to provide evaluation counseling to all satellite 
sites. But the rigorous demands of time and travel made this intent unrealistic. Three sites were ^ 
selected quite arbitrarily, and the initial contact was made early in the fall of the third year. 
The sites were Chicagcs Urbana, and Lx)uisville. 

I was introduced by one of the Midwest Center's co-directors to the satellite project directors 
either through a telephone conversation or letter. The role was described as that o^n on-site 
facilitator who would work with satellite personnel on evaluation matters, particularly on planning 
and designing their final evaluation reports. There was some desire on the part of the Center's 
co-directors to have the counselor role more precisely defined, but such a specification never 
really occurrtd. At any^rate, after the counselor role was introduced to the three satellite directors,. 
I then followed up vvith a personal phone conversaU^n. The, initial contacts were accepted, but 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm and skepticisrri; At one site, where the satellite evaluator 
was somewhat naive about ev^uation,*the ccwjmcling role proposal was greatly applauded. At 
another site, where local parwipants wei^ <omewhat thrfekten«d by, and tifed of. Center evalua- 
tion efforts, the counselor role was treated at best with gopd^natured sarcasm. In all three discus- 
sions, howevdt, I attempted to describe my perceptions of the counseling role, and subsequent 
'plans were made for me to follow up with a visit to each site. > . 

Within tvyo weeks after the initial phone calls each one of the three sites had been visited. What v 
was extremely interesting about those first visits was the kind of program participants each satellite 
director phose to involve. Atone site, I n\ejfbnly witRUhc satellite director and evaluator. At 
another,.! met.with.thc.salellite director,.pioject sta££,-and.aJarg(fe group. o£ university trainees, the 
satellite evaluator was^ conspicuously absent. At the fipal site, those present v\%e the satellite 
director, all of the key administrative staff (including the ^atellite evaluator), and a community 
governing board. The configuration of people and theinteractions that occurred at each of the 
three sites set a kind of operational precedent which remained fairly constant ov.er the entire year. 

. What follows are some excerpts from my journal which w ^ kep t^roughout the year in an 
^admittedly hap^hazard fa liijjiipi'Oiirriiiifiiil ml lesson I learned is that thorough personal* 
documentation is crucial, for without it only faded recollections remain. These excerpts below 
.describe the initial satellite visits: \ 

I was struck. by thtflsolation of our theetin^. Only the satellite dire^ctor and e\4luator 
were present. They were extremely task oriented. How I could hdprthem \vas a constant 

. a^nd obvious concern. I sensed a certain desperation over their "kKlity to evaluate their 
program and their desire.to meet Center guidelines. There was a huge chart on tKc wall- 
it went across one whole side of the roonfi-with evaluation questions written in. Categories 
h3kd been developed and data sources identified. I felt they needed much'H^s hdpuilvan 
they felt they did. I tried to get them to talk about their program,. wh^t.it wJts they^ were • 
really trying to do and how that related to the EPDA goals. They weren't tlueatened 
by my questions, they^simply had niany of their ovvh concerning evaluation. I thought 

.our session went quite well— it, vvas my first sitcyisit. in, the -project. ... 



The second site' visit was quite a contrast to the Jprst. Instead of just two people I think 
I met everybody. I started off in the Board of Education Office, moved to the university,, 
and then proceeded to meet mth a group of community people. School, university, and 
* community people took mc to lunch -I didn't realize until I got there that I was on the 
inenu,xoastcd; Unlikc the fi^t jsitc.I visited where they w^rc-ihterestcd in bow I cowW 
help them, these people were concerned with how I could hurt them. They had obviously^ 
been burned by previous Center evaluation efforts, and I became the object of their 
. frustration. They grilled me incessantly for two. straight hours. Then they all looked 
around at each other and the Board of Education co-Satellite director informed me that 
I could "do my thing*' there.^Somehow I passed their test, even though 1 wasn't sure 
what it was* . • . 

The third site was different still. They had invited me over on a day when all their 
students would converge on the satellite site from their individual field settings, and 
debrief the satellite staff and each other on what they had been doing. They were most 
interested in sharing their data witii me, and getting my reactions as to how that data 
could be used. I never lost the feeling that they were testing me although they may }iave 
been doin^ that subtly. I received many requests to visit individual field settings where 
students were interning. I really got on quite splendidly with all the participants I met. 
Only ttic satellite evaluator was missing. 

As stated earlier^ those initial meetings turned out to be crucial. They determined the kind of 
influence'thc counseling rple to exert on each one of the three sltcsV .\ 

Over a period of time I developed a modus operandi which became operatiohalizcd into a set 
of working^ (Joncepts for icsppnsivc evaluation techniques. The following section of this chapter 
v^U outline an4 discuss those working concepts which are propaedeutic to the counseling role. 

Description of Evaluation Counseling * ' * * 

These steps, which must be described in prder to promote any understanding of the counseling 
role, were identified as. 1) entree 2) negoUation 3) mapping the territory 4) value delineation 
5) exposition of biases 6) trust building 7) credibility 8) tiqiing 9) toleration 10) visibility. 

• * * . - 

_£nfrec. fiesjite the con« o^.cducarional^cvduation/^^^ 

little information is*avail^ble spcdficall) on the problem of entree and on tactics used to effect 

it. Thp paucity of information is understandable, since evaluators characteristically become pre 

occupied with preprdinatc designs", psychometric instruments, and analytical schemes. Such 

evaluators do not atie'mpt to develop broad program understanding through responsive evalua 

tion techniques and do not place a high premium on the personal interactions with audience 

and client groups. . t.- "^ 

Responsive evaluation demands a different attitude, however. The matters of entree and the 
establishment of amicable rclattbns are of great importance to the counseling role. Considering 
that people *s privacies arc to be invaded, that commitments to their work and even their identity 
are likely Xo be called into qijiestion, h does not tak^ much imagination tp realize how tactical 
error, bhindet, or social crudity can cornplicate an otKerv^asc well functioning projects In a 
mutually Voluntary and negotiated entree, a§ was the case in*the Midwest Consortium, the . 
satellite project diccctor held an option.not only to' prevent entree, but to ten||iyiatc the evalua- 
tion counselor at almost any st^ge therjsafter. This suggests that how a counsqor gets into a 
setting, and manages to stay in, will shape, if not determine, whafthe counselor is a{jle to.ac 
complis|i. " * ' ^ ' / ' . , 

Furthexmore, it suggests that en^ec is a continuous process of ^st^lishing and developing 
relationships, ftut alone with a project director but with a whole variety of Idss.powerful persons. 



In relatively cymplcx sites like the ones in the Midwest Consortium where school systems, aniver 
sitics, and community groups were Interfacing in a multitude of leadership and jurisdiction con 
ccms^ there are many doorways that must be negotiated; successful negotiation through the 
fcant^door is not always sufficient to open their doors, though at first it may appear to do just 
-thaUJn.many situations .the primary clienlvin this .case the salellUc dircctot^jTiay nut have the 
kind of access to his own sub-jurisdictions that an evaluation counselor needs and requires. This 
was particularly the case in one of the sat^ite sites. Often, interior organization lines lead to 
enclaves guarded by people who also exercise options -tu withhold the necessary cooperation or 
support. Wisdom dictates that the approach to, and negotiation with, people anywhere in the 
hierarchy will not be unlike the initial one at the front door. In the Midwest Consortium coun 
seling role, different satellite personnel in each of the three sites emerged as crucial- contact 
people, and even within satellites these people shifted from time to time. 

9 . . . . ' * 

Thus, the evaluation counselor operating in a responsive mode must recognize that entermg 
relatively complex human organizations involves shifty relationships and occasional discontinuity 
long after permission to enter has been granted. Continuity can be assured, however, on two 
counts: first, to the extent that anyone in the Organization (used broadly to mean anyone who 
is involved in the program that the counselor is working with) has .autonomy and some options 
on cooperation, each person, theoretically, must be negotiated with; second, relationships that 
,are initially established naturally do change-and not always for the better. During my year in 
the field my activities changed as I learned more about the people and their Works-Exercising 
the counseling role led to unanticipated perspectives and unanticipated places. The actions 
and interactions—changed and impelled frequent reaffirmations of purpose Over time it 
became apparent that satellite personnel were at various^times embarrassed, outraged, or pleased 
that their own performances were being scrutinized. 

The underlying message here is that good human relations in evaluation counseling require 
considerable attention and intelligent regulation. They do not guarantee good results but are 
prerequisite to gaining and maintaining entree into a world and sub-worlds of meaning -of 
nuance in thought and oC subtle variations in human conduct. The evaluation counselor needs 
to create situations which invite visibility and disclosure for others; otherwise he is left to con 
struct his portrayal out of cliches, platitudes, literal performance, and whatever meanings he 
"candcriver ^ ^ - ^ _ _ _ ^ ^ , . 

Negotiation. The evaluation counselor's request for entree may mark the beginniiig of negotia- 
tion between parties. The negotiation may btTfciuite subtle, even implicit, or take the form of 
hard bargaining. In either case,^this negotiation is not between contending parties, in which e4ch 
seeks to exact something from the other without giving anything In return. This one seeks tp 
develop relations in the context of reciprocity. Assuming entry is granted or gained at all, each 
party *S primly coA^m is freedom of action and the integrity of his position. ,For the evalua- 
tion counselor, this nJcaaT5mis own relative freedom to move about, to look and listen also, 
to think in his ow"n terms and to communicate his thoughts to his own intellectual community. 
For the evaluation clients, "it means freedom to pursue their work unencumbered and unafraid. 
Thi$ raises all sorts of questions regar<ling confidentiality and anonymity. In the Midwest Con 
sortium project the negotiatfons4ook a variety of form^, but the problems of confidentiality 
were constant across each satellite. Since the counselor's role was housed in the Center, there 
,was a continuous potential threat that evaluation data was being collected by the counselor for 
the benefit of satellite accountability. This presented a serious conflict for both the counselor 
and certain counSclqes, s^d the problem will be discussed in greater detail shortly. 

In addition to the notion 9f confidentiality, there is another aspect of negotiation that 
warrants discussion. It concerns the context requirements for conductrng-thctpunseling role. 



Despite gyod will, clients may be so fearful of disclosure that they attempt to bargain away those 
requirements. Though the evaluation counselor may hope that his owji independence and free- 
dom arc subject to bargaining, he cannot expect evaluation clients and.audicnces to always under 
stand and appreciate this point. One point should be emphasized* no matter what is agreed upon 
during the initial negotiation transaction, any restrictions initially accepted by the evaluation 
counselor should be regarded as negotiable at a later, more propitious time. Once initial entry is 
made, new relations can be skillfully developed so that in time diffictdt understandings can 
emerge. The client or audience group may simply require a period of testing to insure jhat the 
evaluation Counselor's objectives are indeed consistent with their own. 

Clearly, the counselor will not bargain on his own requirement for independence, he is neither 
a captive nor a partisan of any person or group. This point becomes somewhat complex, however, 
for in the case of the Midwest counselor, he was in fact employed by the Center to work for the 
satellites. The constant question which emerged was. Who owns. the data?.The more general 
rule of thumb is that the counselor shares his findings and understandings with any or all, but 
in different ways and at different times. It must be remembered that the real task of the counselor 
is not to collect data, but in a sense provide it through the counseling mechanism. It is important, 
however, that the counselor be familiar with the context to provide the best advice possible, 
and that the metaphors of responsive evaluation help the counselor develop the necessary under 
standing. But in developing both the initial understanding and continuously remaining informed, 
the counselor becomes privy to certain data. In bargaining to maintain independence, the 
evaluation counselor will often give up some freedom of access. Of course, the counselor alone 
can judge how much he can bai^ain away and still perform tasks he has set for himself. 

In addition to the problems of ownership and access, other .negotiation concerns include foci 
of interests, service, and methodology. Foci of interest involves the assessment by the counselor 
of how congruent his agenda is with that of the client or audience. At best, the clients want 
good evaluation counseling and a sympathetic ear, at worst, they suggest evaluation problems 
which have nothing at all to do with the counselor s agenda. In the three satellite sites I found 
an equal number of different situations regarding the congrueiicy between my counseling goals 
and their^eeds.|JFor example, in one site, the project director was quite interested in having me 
help them with evaluation requirements mandated by the Center. In another site, my services as a 
person who .could provide them with evaluation feedback based on my observations was desired. 
And finally, in the third site, the program staff was, in fact, interested in telling theft* own story 
better through evaluation, and they really were concerned with thc^same thfngs I was. 

The evaluation counselor should be willing to bargain around mutual interests. Actually the 
evaluation counselor does have some distinct advantages, principally that his theoretical perspec 
tive and interests, if at all ireleyant to humai)*group experience, can be conceptually translated into 
words of concrete relevance to the evaluation client. But in translating and selling His own ideas 
about evaluation, the counselor often compromises; in some cases the counselor provides a 
service to. the client as a way of winning the client*s disposition. Many times a client requests or. 
insists upon the counselor's performing some work in addition to the evaluation counseling^ 
for example, teaching ^bout evaluation, evaluating some aspect of the program, or developirj|^ 
evaluation designs^ or instruments. The counselor can refuse, but even here the refusal need not 
be unequivocal^ Logically, however, the responsive evaluation demands good interactions be 
tween evaluators and clients. The evaluation counselor could easily be viewed as a. teacher of 
evaluation, therefore, hc^may only have to make slight alterations in his counseling work to 
provide the service the client desires. He docs not thereby compromise his role as a counselor if 
he agrees to speak to a representative group of clients and audience members about some of his 
observations and thoughts,.aboul a program, its evaluation, or both at an appropriate time. 
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Iikc\\risc, it would be equally approrpiate fur the evaluation counselor, as a facilitator of the 
evaluation process within programs, to provide soriie in-service help with design strategies or 
instrument development, even if those activities are unrelated to the substance or perspective 
underlying the counseling role. In the Midwest project, for example, there were times I was 
asked4o help -with evaluation instruments aimed at complying with Center guidelines, even 
when those guidelines were quite different from the evaluation message that'I was delivering. 
I was also asked to provide evaluation feedback. 

« 

Finally, there is the matter of methodology as an item of negotiation. Generally, the 
evaluation counselor operating in the responsive evaluation mode is concerned with qualita* 
tive data, and seeks to apply his own special mode of analysis to them. In the Midwest Con- 
sortium, the emphasis was on program portrayal as a way of satellites telling their own individual 
stories. The way in which the evaluation counselor organizes and irriplements his observations as 
a social analyst should not be negotiable, although he can tactfully offer to work some data and 
some procedures differently. Other aspects of methodology, however, can be negotiated, par 
ticularly those aspects which are more peripheral to ev^^luatiun counseling than the prescribed 
mode of analysis and portrayal. Operations relatirig to timing and sequence of observation and 
visits^ interviews, vantage points, lend themselves more appropriately to negotiation, and these 
the counselor can negotiate and renegotiate as he moves from locale to locale within each site 
and from person to person. Most often the success of this depends simply on the evaluation 
counselor taking into account the comfort and convenience of a particular client or audience 
group. And once the evaluation counselor develops a better understanding of the context in 
which he is functioning, he can modify his own expectations and procedures. In order to 
develop the appropriate understanding the cpunselor must sufficiently "map the territory " 
the next topic for dfiscussion. ^ ' - 

Mapping the Territory. Sociologists and anthropologists frequently used the term "mapping" 
to connote the development of a workable and reliable conception of the relevant dimensions 
of a site, includirig its outer boundaries and inr^er locales. In the Midwest Consortium project it 
meant identifying the basic institutions and actions in the satellite sites, and developing basic 
understanding of roles, expectations, and important satellite activities. In pther words, for the 
relevant classes of things, persons, and events which inhabit each satellite lo<;ale, the counselor 
requires a number of "maps'*; social, spatialr^tcmporaLIheseJcinds of-maps are useful aids to 
orientation in the early stages of evaluation counseling. They arc also data: they indicate, in 
spcoAHorm, some of the reality that clients and audiences present to themselves and others. 
Thjcvalue of such mapping becomes obvious as the evaluation counselor enters the field site; 
thft problem, however, is how does tHe^counselor proyi^Q himself with a set of maps on which 
he can depend? 

A number of tactical moves can help facilit4te the mapping operation. The evaluation counse- 
lor can, of course, perforM the task himself, Uut4t is helpful to have the services oF an informant 
or guide tu esccrf t, and inform him and introduce him to many persons whom he will later wish 
t^ observe and speak with at greater length. Secretaries and people who have been around pro- 
. grams for quite some time make excellent informanU and can help provide a social bridge from 
one key person and locale to the next. In mapping, the evaluator attends particularly to demo- 
graphic data. For the social map, the counselor records numbers and varieties of persons, thqir 
hierarchical anangemcnt, divisions of labor, and other facts pertinent to his own operational 
deccisions. Tor the same reason the evtfKtStifmnn^ constructs the spatial map, locating 
persons, gftiipment, arid specialized w^^ters of^wplk and control. The tcrfiporal map should 
contain dEta bearing on the ebb and flow of pegpl'e, services, and commuhlcatiorts. The counselor 
should try to identify rhythms of vvoF^and also should locate in time the special assemblies, 
rituals, and routines. that characterize th^ocations. After this is done the counselor Is in an' ex 
cellent position to adjust his own time aj>A other resources to ttie evaluation counseling task. 

ERIC ^ . ^ ^ 



In the process of cngapng in the mapping operation th^counselor not only designs and mudifies 
his methodological procedures and engages in interactions with critical program personnel, but also 
has the occasion to collect and attend to substantive program dat4«.;With some skill in observing, 
and through careful listening (and the right kind of questioning), the evaluation counselor as- 
semblcs_th^ daRpcjlincpt tQjiis^iiiaps,_^dJ)_egiBS Ip dcv.clop„a.broad,piugram.undcxstanding..As 
-stated, the information garnered to date from the "casing,** the negotiation v^ith leadership, from 
informants and visits, constitutes not onl> mapping information but also initial data. The counse- 
lor can immediately use this data to plan the evaluation counseling, and help advise program 
clients and audiences about elements of his evaluation portrayal. All this is done with the realiza- 
tion that His understanding of the program is still somewhat tentative; it lacks validation if not 
plausibility, since at this point it is based as much upon his own past experience as upon his 
present one. ^.ut.it does lay the foundation which is strengthened through continued responsive 
interactions. ^ 

In the Midwest Consortium I found that even mth maintaining consistent mapping strategies 
across satellite sites, there were variations in the outcomes of those strategies. I would speculate 
that the prime source of variance was in key informants across satellites, their different roles 
and perspectives, and the way in which I interacted with them. In two cases my key informant 
was the satellite evaluator; in the third situation my contact and informant Was the satellite 
director. Even when the role was the same, as in the case of the two evaluators, their perspectives 
on evaluation were different, and so were pur interactions. In one site the evaluator was much 
more sensitive to community needs, and therefore my mapping extended further into the com- 
munity with a whole variety of community persons being involved. The satellite director was 
extremely concerned with university staff and stydents, and my contacts were heavily skewed 
inthat direction. 

It becatne increasingly clear that since the direction of the counseling effort changes on the 
basis of emerging data, there is great danger that the counselor will be guided by vvrong i|npres- 
sidns or limited exposure to ojic demerit or another during the early mapping stage. This 
problem also interacts with the problem of the counselor*s own biases, but that will be dis- 
cussed shortly. It is first important to establish the value position of the satellite programs an(f 
personnel as an.extcnsioiiit>f the mapping effort. ^ 

^ ^ .^^^ * ^ 

Taliie Velineaiion.^ox the sake of clarity, the process of delineating local values will be treated 

separately, although this process is very much tied to the mapping operation which the evaluation 

counselbr should engage in. 

B^Lcally> the value delineation phase is where I attempted to develop a clear ser^se of the values 
uhiierlying the operation of the satellite and the multiple value positions pf the satellite participants 
and audiences. Acknowledging the crucial importance of values in evaluation efforts translates 
operationally into work hard, enduring, but exciting work. My experiences in the three satellites 
left me with the indelible impression that knowledge of value systems-mine, ythers, the institu- 
tions involved can only be acquired through long hours of observation, discussion, and reflection. 
This sort of effort, extended over a period of time, can produce a useful understanding of the 
underlying value structure from which judgments and decisions are derived. It also provokes a 
concern for one's own values and how they interact or interfere with the counseling role. 

C^n we determine what values arc operating in an educational program? What are the origins 
of those values? In the case of the satellite programs what values were ogcratitig? How did those 
values get transformed into program standards? If the evaluation counsq{pr Is inferested in help- 
ing program personnel to document and portray^thcir collective cxpcTit!!iccs, then the explication 
of underlying Vajues not only becomes crucial to the portrayal task, but'to the counseling task as 



Some of the questiuiis for which I sought answers in order to better understand the under- 
lying value positions were thesei ^ ^ 

1. Are there differences amc^ng gfoups and individuals from all of t):ie'im<^racting 

^ agencies and institutions vjrith respect to the priorities they assign to flections , 

'^6f the satellite program? '- • - 

2. To what extent is there congruence among those priorities expressed in different 
ways (i^., time allocation, general feeling of importance, money allocation, remedia- 
tion in tlie face of failure)? 

3. What discrepancies exist between What people regard as ideal priorities and what 
they perceive to be actual priorities being pursued by the satellite program? 

4. Goals of the program may be stated with varying degrees of specificity (broad 
aims, courses and -content areas to be included in the curriculum, specific behavioral 
goals, cnat)ling objectives, etc.). What congruence exists among statements of 
priorities made or assfgned to goals stated at each of these levels of specificity, 

and what are the underlying value commitments implicit in these goals? 

These questions need not be answered formally by the evaluation counselor, but as a set of 
hurdles they help to explore and subsequently understand some of the motivation and value 
biases of the counseling group. This understanding should be discussed with the counselecs as it 
is emerging so as to both maintain the responsiveness of the effort and validate the counselor's 
perceptions. Likewise, it is most appropriate for the evaluation counselor to make a strongs 
attempt to exercise his ovm feelings so as tp reconcile, or at least comprehend, personal bias in 
relationship to the counselees' value positions.. This implies that the counselor should attempt 
to jcxpose his ovm biases to the counselee group so as Jo prepare them or inform them about 
the value origins of the forthconiing advice* / \ \ ^ } 

O Bkposttion of Biases. When a client employs ^ fcyaluatpt, one would Xhink it would be in 

' the hope that.thc evaluator would be neutral on the Tssucs at stake. Certainly a client WQuld be 

^ unhappy tu find that the evaluator commissioned for a particular evaluation had already taken 

a public stand against the clients' interests on the issues to be addressed. And cvaluators them- 
^ ^elv^ probably vypuld like both to evaluate impartially and to be seeii as impartial* ^ 

^. But this is not often the case. An evaluator often becomes an advocate for the prograih he 
' . -evaluates, and his own value system and bias^ operate^both consciously and unconsciously. 
Sometimes cvaluators even become antagonists. Althoug*h one striyes for objectivity, onc^l- 
ways tends to advocate a distinct point of view* The elements of analysis, interpretation, and 
evaluation frequently become mixed with what was intended to be mere description* • . , 

In many instances, an evaluator is attracted to programs that tend to support his point of 
view* Clients^ on the other hand, aware of the political realities involved in the allocation of 
resources, etc., will often seek out evahiators who will play a supportive role 'in the evaluation 
. effort. Evaluators often tend to select and gather the evidence most likely to represent the 

successes of the program in question. As they assume more interactive and responsive modes of 
practice^ as suggested here, they will more likely be co-opted into program advocacy. 

The problem is, however, that the evaluation counselor is not always aware of his biases at * 
the time they are operating. In my own experience bias occurred at both perception and intcr^ 
* pretation levels. If bias enters at the perccptfon stage, it is extremely difficult to recognize, 
let alone control* If it enters at the interpretation stage (interpretation of observations, inter 
views, etc.), howeycr, special care can be exercised in analyzing the issues and monitoring and 
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^ ^ controlling the bias. Perception bfas., thcn^inakcs neutrality extremely difficult, if not hopeless, 
since perception is not* readily opened to public examination. If the data are not suspect, how- 
ever, bias introduced in interpretation may be identified and dealt with-interpretations may be 
publicly examinable. 

To exemplify the prol)lern of perception Bias.it can be argued that thc'evaluation counselor is 
Ukcly to be biased by hjs ideology, and being caught up in a socio-cultural milieu that hides his 
assumptions, may not be able to either assess or advise impartially. Siipilarly, perception is in- 
, ffupnced by the categories we each use to describe our world, not just our interpretation of 
^ jensc data. In both cases the implication seems to be that bias will creep in no matter how careful 
the intentions or actions of the evaluation counselor. 

The most general bias to which all observers are subject is the bias of sharing the perspective 
and valuc.of one's historical time and cultural milieu, and of occupying various statuses and 
playing the attendant roles. In addition, one's frame of reference, in part a product of one's 
professional training, influences the selections one makes from the phenomena and determines 
"•how and what is observed. 

My own approach to the problem of bias was an attempt to expand as-well as make more 
precise my own value premises. There is no other device as effective. as facing one's own 
valuations and introducing them as explicitly and sufficiently as possible. Implicit in this 
solution is that evaluation counselors can and do know what their biases are, and that, by know- 
ing them and specifying them, can prevent distortions and misunderstanding. From this point of 
view, facing one's valuation, or one '^ bias, is the beginning of pursuing other related valuations 
and biases, a continuous process of active seeking out and grappling with one's limitations and 
blocks. This view requires a certaifl attitude and habit ofinquiry . It alSojmplies seeking the 
help of others (evaluation clients and audiences) because the more perspectives used in identifying 
bias, the greater the possibility of minimizing iu effect. This latter process also helps clarify the 
counselorl)ias in relationship to the valuation context of the counselor group. 

In working with the satellite sites, I encouraged the major actors in the various programs to 
understand my biases arid thus have a better context to accept or reject my advice. I tried to 
point out that in providing evaluation counseling I would be both consciously and unconsciously 
evaluating.cach of the satellite programs. I suggested that in rendering ^uth evaluative judgments, 
certain of my values and biases would be reflected in the selection of variables requiring atten- 
tion^ the sources from which data were obtained, the techniques used to gather information,^d 
the messages conveyed and advice I offered. I informed them that, because so many judgments 
would be made, they ought to know about both my philosophical and methodological orienta- 
tion, my motivation for conduaing the evaluation counseling role, my knowledge of the 
problem under study, my experience, my capacity to work with people, and my ability to 
report information, offer advice, and explicate the implications of such advice. 

One further point. I deliberately chose not to rely on the telephone for conducting initial 
intervievys, or even for important discussions over the course of the year with salient informants. 
Conversations or important issues, in my opinion, demand face-to-face exchanges. Part of this 
belief, admittedly , is a personal uneasiness about intruding into people*s lives without giving 
' them a chance to first react to me. Exposition of biases requires this opportunity to interact 

personally over time with the evaluation counselor. It also helps to facilitate a trust relationship 
which is so essential in executing the counseling role. 

Trust Development, Overall, I believe in and acted on inituitive feelings as an evaluation counse- 
lor in the Midwest Consortium project. Hunches, first impressions, the way I felt about people 
and events those were the forces that guided much of my activity. I trusted my perceptions, 
and believed thai my biggest mistakes occurred when I failed to honor them. This was the spirit 
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underlying my modus opcr^di. I tried to jcomraunlcate this to satellite personnel in each site. \ 
saw myself as a facilitator, helping the satellites to implement some evaluation ideas which I was 
proselytising. In sharing my biases, I hoped to create an atmosphere of trust. It was quickly ap- 
parent that open display of honesty was required in dealing with the variety of persons involved 
in or affected by the satellite programs. Such behavior became critical throughout the year, par 
ticularly during the planning and designing of the final evaluation documents. My problem, to 
be discussed in greater detail shortly, was that I tried to be a resource person to the satellites and 
the Center, as well as a trouble shooter. Early in the counseling effort 1 recognized the conflict 
inherent in the serving of two different types of institutions (satellites on the one hand and 
Center on the other) engaged in a tenu6us relationship of their own. 1 realized the significance of 
facing the cohsequences of my ovyn^ intents. In other words, those who would involve others in 
the process of healthful change, must themselves be changed. 

These realizations and recognitions occurred in a public and visible fashion. The whole notion 
of visibility appears to be critical in developing the necessary trust. The ethical demands of 
working as an evaluator -change agent within a program cutting across institutions, and involving 
all kinds of people in a school-community setting, were so powerful that they called for different 
behaviors on my part. It quickly became apparent, as one illustration, that I would have to earn 
the respect of the community as a person, not solely as a professional. 

In essence, attempting to be open appeared to be a critical factor in working in an evaluation 
counseling capacity. Abo, an ability to adapt to local satellite conditions without Sacrificing 
personal and professional integrity was vital. Most significant, however, in building trUst was the 
preservation of confidentiality. I never revealed the identity o( any informant to anyone without 
his or her permission, both during, visits or observation and in writing communiques. Actually ^ 
everything done in ext^rcising the counseling role, from entree to mapping, to exposing biases, 
etc., is. crucial in developing gQod relationships with the counselcc group. The entire operation- 
alization of the* counseling function depend^ on trust and understanding. I believe this to be the 
most successful aspect of (ny work with the satellites, although there were confounding factors 
which will be treated at the conclusion of this chapter. 

Credibility, Like developing trust relationships, evaluation counselors must demonstrate that 
they can provide a service. I felt a strong need to convince satellite participants that I was a 
proFessTonal and a c^pctent one at that . CounseTorl must put thcmsclv^cs on the lin& and 
deliver— this occurred early in my relationship at each one of the three sites and proved to be 
extremely helpful in having staff and community persons take me seriously. I had to dempnstrate 
in each site that I had, in addition to my unconventional perspective, all the more traditional 
evaluation and psychometric skills. By helping satellites comply with the evaluation guidelines 
mandated by the Center, I was able to cofivince them that I was in fact a bona fide evaluator 
who could perform the. expected evaluation functions. Once this occurred, it was easier for 
satellite staff! to listen to my advice and try to implement such advice iti their individual evalua- 
tion planning. 

Timing, In developing good working relationships with client and audience groups, the 
cnticality of timing becomes apparent. Sometimes people arc more receptive to feedback than 
they arc other times. Evaluation counselors need to carefully study the behavior and moods of 
the people they report to; they must learn to be aggressive and they must learn when to back 
off. They must be available at the right time-when needed by the counselees*, not at the coun- 
selor's convenience. Written responses must alway s be provided on time. This same is true of 
feedback arid evaluation counseling advice. 

In this Midwest project I attenipted to deliver services on time. Working across three sites 
complicated the timing Issue, with regard to presenting feedback and written responses. 1 tried 
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to end each satellite visit with a debriefing so that satellite staff would not have to wonder ver> 
long ibout what I was thinking. I also liked to follow each visit with a phone call so as to allow 
program participants a chance to react ^sometimes they were reluctant to doiwb face to face. The 
important thing I learned about timing is that it is essential in making communication appear as 
a naturaLproccss. The counselor must take the initiative for this flow of dialog, otherwise it is Left 
to pure chance and could seriously damage the counseling role. 

Tolerance. Evaluation counselors, like their other evaluation colleagues and counterparts, need 
a high tolerance fox ambiguity and a definite ability to persevere in working on unpleasant tasks 
or in hostile environments, should they occur. Evaluation counselors must learn to tolerate the 
evaluation ideas embraced by the client group. My own experience offers a case in point. Since 
my evaluation departed drastically from the way evaluation v/^s thought of during the first two 
program y ears, satellite staff and I had to get used to each other's thinking, and develop a mutual 
tolerantfe for conflicting ideas. I learned that it does not pay to inflate expectations for the 
counseling role; expectations should be modest and optimism. Cautious. 

Visihility. Any one who is working as a change agent or quasi-change agent in an education com- 
munity must have visibility. Evaluation counselors are no exception. In my work at each site I 
tried to be seen by a wide variety of satellite participants and consumers because I hoped that 
staff would approach me with their complaints and questions. Many people are somewhat 
reluctaJnt^about t^Uung advice, and look upon those offering advice somewhat disparagingly. 
The attitude is oftVn expfessed, "Well it's easy for yoM to say, you just come.^md visit from 
time to time, but aon*t have to work here," etc. I leafned in working with satellite personnel 
that it is important to be industrious, anH'^low people the opportunity to view Such effort. 
GettingTny name and face closely identified with the operation, however, often intensified the 
physical, intellectual, and ethical demands, ^ 

Interviews, for example, can be exhausting, p^ticularly if they consume the greater part of 
the cjay. When interviewing a reluctant or uncertain t^ent, I had to be particularly alert for cues 
in voices, body language, facial expressions, and gesticulations that would help me redesign the 
questions, and seize apparent leads. * . 

JEvaluatton C^nselihg: Frtistfation^ (^dnflicts^ and Impact 

Assessing the effectiveness and impact of the cvatuationcounseling role-is no simple task. 
Much of this difficulty rests in the fact that the nicessary putside perspective is lacking. Since 
the counseling, role was really an informal Center component, it was not really evaluated system- 
atically by someone who was not involved in it. As a result, the only real analysis is my own, 
and therefore,it is limited in perspective. What follows is an attempt to focus on some of the 
specific concerns that affcc^t m&jCounseling role, at least to the extent of affecting such a role* in 
the Midwest Consortiurh project. Some of my concerns were: the inconsistency between the 
evaluation counseling role and the Center's formal evaluation mandate; th<i necessity of clarifying 
aU^giaik^s and predicament of confidentiality; the general difficulty of trying to alter people's 
p^crceptipns about evaluatiorytmd what it could do; and filially, the relative influence of the 
cV^iiItion,counselor*s prescriptions on the final satcllitcf evaluation efforts. 

Caught in the Middle. Evaluation played an important role in the Midwest Consortium project 
from the begmning. And although the genesis and history of this evaluation effort is the subject. . 
of another chapter in this report, let it suffice to say that evaluation was viewed ^s'a mechanism 
to achieve satellite accountability by informing the Center as to the objectives and performance 
of each satellite program. Over the three-year period, extensive and quite specific evaluation 
guidelines were drafted and implemented. It was belicvied that such an intense evaluation mandate 
would lead to better quality decisions, both vyithin each satellite and across satellite j^grams* 
The guiding evaluation perspective was objectives oriented, with an emphasis on prespecification, 



As stated previously, in my role as evaluation counselor I emphasized quite a different perspective 
l^rom the one that dominated all the consortium^ evaluation activities. The dominant evaluation 
;node could best be described as "preordinate evaluation," and implied that all evaluation focused 
on program goals and objectives. It involved the designing of evaluation plans prior to the imple 
mentation u,f the prograiHiat least prior to implementation at the beginning of each year. Although 
the objectives varied each year at the satellite level, the evaluation format remained constant. 

My message, on the other hand, concerned responsive evaluation, quite different fi^om the pre- 
ordinate approach, the major difference being that in responsive evaluation the evaluation design 
is never formulated in advance, it is never fixed. Rather, it continuously evolves and is modified 
as the cvaluator interacts with client and audience groups. Both types of evaluation are legitimate 
and useful, but being basically differ^t in approach, they will often conflict when applied 
simultaneously. This^is particularly true when the responsiVe evaluation perspective is introduced 
long after people have become accustomed to, or threatened by, the preotdinat?. approach. I believe 
th^s^as the case in the Midwest Consortium. V 

This is partic-ularly true in light of the conflict between the Center^^d satellite over the control 
and facilitation dichotomy. As stated elsewhere in this report, the Center attempted to monitor 
and cgntrol satellite activftiei by.setting standards, developing and enforcing evaluation guide- 
lines, and allocating funds. Additionally, the Center attempted to facilitate satellite development 
by providing resource people, holding conferences, making site visits, and assisting in evaluation 
and dissemination activities. These functions, that of monitor and facilitator, are so diametrically 
opposed .t|0 one another that it was impossible for the Center to do bd*th simultaneously. This 
conflict in roles probably caused the Center to be less effective iaboth domains. It also created 
an element of mistrust which was particularly aggravated during the beginning of the third year 
of the program's operation. Jhis aggravation resisted from both an external satellite evaluation 
audit initiated by the Centetj.^d some very unpopular funding decisions. The audit revealed 
that satellites were not adequately moving in prespecified directions, and therefore, the Center 
began the third year with some rigorous evaluatipn and planning guidelines. This.manjdate was ^ 
severely criticized by the satellites. . 

It \vas ag4inst this backdrop that I ventured out into the field and'advocated^the use of respon- ^ 
sivc evaluation techniques leading towar((^a program ppr^yal that would help illuminate and ^ 
clarify vvhat the various satellites liad engaged in and accbmpirshcd over the thf cc-ycar peri^od. 
^ee^iless to say, i was viewed wdth great trepidatton, and I am Sure that at the onset I was con- 
sidered ioht an observer ior the Center whose(purposc was to feed back data on the satellitir*s 
operations. I believe that such suspicion was justified from the satellite perspective, but un- 
fortunate. A great deal of time was spent allaying these fears, and I am not sure that in all in- 
stances they wcp^^ver totally allayed. 7^ 

My initial strktcgy,Vnd one I stack to in each^of t|^c three sites I worked in, was^not to spe^ ^ 
time criticizing the Center's vie>Ajjof .evaluation, but rather tjrying to present my o\yn perspective 
in as provocative a way as I could. My recurring message wa^ th^t the satellite efforts were all^ 
sp complex, and so different from one another, that such differences would be better reflected 
through evaluation portrayal. I continuously looked for examples of things that could be used 
^ in final evaluation reports that would help people understand the nature of the satellite pro- 
V^v^'ccts and what they .were trying to aGC9mplish. 

For example, in, one satellite I met mart!, who had been working in one of the schools a^ a 
janitor. It was discovered that he had a^r^t ability to interact with kids and help counsej 
them vvith their problems. This person's status was elevated and eventually he was certified 
to perform certain counseling (unctions. Likcvvisc, at a.g;a!th6r site I observed an alternative 
high school that was designed and run b^ one of the satellite's interns. The school became a 



prototype for the district, and gained strong commiinity support. In both cases I triejd tu cm- 
phasizje how important these sorts of illustrations were, and how portrayal tcchniquips could 
have" highlighted them in the final assessment and dissemination process. Most importantly, I 
emphasized how these examples were legitimate evaluation data. This message was difficult for 
sateliite^staff to xomprehend because at the &amc time they were recciving diffcrent messages* 
about what constitutes legitimate evaluation. Even, after other members of the Center staff 
began to encourage satellite personnel to think about their final reports as an opportunity to 
"tell their own stories," this suggestion was not trusted, and consequently the stories were 
never told as richly as they coujd have been. 

As a result of this conflict between my own evaluation counsj^I and the mandated evaluation 
guidelines of the Center, I was never i;eally able to explore in great detail, over time, tjie-ar^.of 
portrayal making and responsive evaluation techniques. I kept my prescriptions to a rather !. 
superficial level, except at one site where I had a strong relationship with the satellite director 
and project writer. At this one particular site I was able to work on the portrayal idea in greater 
depth, and would have made even more progress had the satellite evaluator been more supportive. 
In retrospect I found most of the students in the satellite projects to be more willing to explore 
responsive evaluation, but that willingness diminished as one moved up the bureaucratic 
philogentic ladder. I do not believe that the satellite administrators were intrinsically opposed 
to the responsive evaluation paradigm; rather, I believc they were more sensitive to the political 
exigencies of Complying with Center objectives. tJne of the real underlying fears was that many 
of the satellite personnel ncvi^r^rcally knew where my loyalties rested and,^as^ar^ult, never let 
themselves get fully involve^ in the evaluation*position I was advocating./' ^ 

Determining Allegiances. As a result of the quasi-paranoia that seemed to underlie and 
dominate ih^ satellite attitudes towards .evaluation, my task of evaluation counseling wa&some- 
what complicated. One compounding factor was the omnipresent question: For whom was I 
working? » • " . - 

It must be remembered that the relationship between the satellites and the Center was strained 
at the outset. Each^pf the satellite sites had bdgun to develop a program before the notion of 
consortium was i^frodtj^ced. There was some reluctance, therefore, to join 4 corU'ortium where 
they would have\to bc^^ccountable to an institutjoix^ith no more status than their own. The 
problem oP^lurf'lhuTbecame a continuous ofic throughout the life of the p^roject. When T 
entered onto the scene, I suppose my role anta^nized this "turf" dilemma. M^alary was paid 

l>by the Center, and I, worked out of the Center's office. My direct line of authorilV came fr<^m 
the Center and I W£^ certainly accountable to them in alegal contractual sense. But, I was em- 
ployed to be A resource person for the satellites-an evaluatioii facilitator. The understanding 
was that I would provide evaluation counseling for the satellites, and in a sense work for them. 
It was thought that my chance of succeeding in my efforts would be greater if I would pot be 

\ bcrceived as a Center stiff person. v, / 

Although this reasoning still appears, spuifd, the'experience ptoved that attempting to mani- 
pulate peoples' p6rcei^tions in this regard is hoj^fifuitful. In one satellite in particular, this , 
jockeying of positi&n seemed^ to he mote detrimental than if 1 had not made any pretense/about 
working for the satellite in the first place. People in satellites perceived that my ajleglafuxs were 
with the Center because the Center was paying my salary • ^t appears that all the time I spent 
attempting i<u:xplam how I really working for 'the satellites was unnecessary. ^hc problem 
was ioi> deeply r6oted to overcome, especially since the amount of tinae was so lirjfiitcd, and 
the'^igns of my working out of the Center so visible. The most important consequence of this 
allegiance dilemma had to do with ownership of data and the complicated issue. of confidentiality. 

r\ • • • • " "^..-/'^ - - ~ ' 
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Gonfidentiality. The ultimate ej^^ludtion predicament is receiving evaluation data and not 
knowing how to use it or what to do with it. Part of the counseling role involves a kind of 
operatKc evaluation, designed for monitoring, trouble shooting, crisis managing, alleviating 
problems that arise, and making decisions with the least hurtful compromises. This part of the 
. actmt> i&.dimedaL.J:ecogmzing catasltopJhe, po tential.and jrcaiizedut is aimed at identifying 
choice points, the alternatives available, and the implications of each alternative. It was my 
original belief and intent to provide the Center vvith feedback on problems I observed in the 
fieJd, particularly problems or concerns that were common to all satellite sites. Soon after 
my, field visits began, I began to think of how this process would be perceived by the satellite 
staff, tf I wanted them to take me into their confidence, then I would have violated some sort 
of trust if I pushed information on to the Center; on the other hand, I felt somewhat guilty ^ 
in not presenting the Centerwith monitoring data, and so the conflict went. 

In some instances the satellite concern over certain Center activities seemed so important 
that it superseded my reluctance to present feedback to the Center staff. One such situation 
Occurred early in the fall when the Center imposed a comprehensive and rigorous needs assess 
ment survey on the satellite directors. This activity prompted a strong negative reaction from 
the satellite personnel. Even I felt the hostility; one director greeted me one day after receivin 
the needs assessment packet from the Center with, "Do our own thing, huh?" At any rate 
felt that the situation was approaching a real crisis level, and felt a strong obligation^to present 
such Information to the Center^ staff. This sort of thing occurred several times, and each time I 
felt some remorse about viplating the integrity of the role.'Whether or not I was pverestiniating 
the consequences of such action is hard to determine everi now, with hindsight and the exper- 
ience behind me.., In all instances, however, when I did prestent information back to the Center, 
. I tried to keep th^ data issue oriented, and leave personalitierout of it. 

Changing Attitudes towards Evaluation. Much has been written on the great reluctance people 
have to engage in evaluation activities, particularly when such evaluation involves some assess- 
ment of their own performance or the overall performance of their enterprise. Counseling people 
about the need/or a broad perspecrive in evaluation is equally as. difficult, and the probability 
of success is low^ Compound these problems with the conflict^ that enierged in the exercising 
of evaluation counseling in the Midwest Consortium, and it is no surprise that the ultimate 
. ^.objcctive.olprogram, portray aI.wasJioLa&,saccessfuU&It<couW^ undcr^prMesirab,l^ 
circumstances. This should not suggest that good evaluation was not accomplished in ^his 
iToject. Nor should it suggest that the satellite final reports were not useful in presenting 
evaJfcnccatJout satellite activities and accomplishments. But, they were not portrayals as ' 
described in the early pages of this chapter, They did not present enough of a story to evoke 
an *'empathetic response," or the feeling of a shared experience. They generally (although ^ 
tnere^ere some exceptions) lacked sufficient judgment data from those involved in, or af- 
fected by, the satellite programs. Likewise, ttie.> lacked substantial natural language expressions, 
honest, descriptions of the agonies as well as the ecstasies; perhaps, n^ost significantly, thc> 
lacked substantive syntheses about salient lessons learned as, a result of the experience. 

In tKis-sense the impact of the counsefing role \yas minimal. It did point out, however, that 
an alternative to i\iere convcntiol^cil evaluation practices was, and is, possible. But it is perfectly 
clear that much more rime and a different climate is needed to perform it. People simply don*t 
lo^<i4jieir fear overnight because they are told not to be fearful, Just because altewrole and ne\Nf 
evaluation perspective were introduced, it d|dn*t follow that people^s atritudes could immcdiate-i 
ly shift. I do belifive, however, despite all that occurred during that counseling year, that most 
of the people \vith whom I worked at the satellite level intui*tively sa^v the value of responsive 
evaluation. But ihc possibility of opcrationalizing it successfully in^/o'^'slib^ a time was a gross 
miscalculation. " . I V) 
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Time is uftcn offered as a "cop-out** when something has not been accomplished as planned* 
But in the counseling role, time is such a critical element that it can make the difference between 
success and failure. I never had the proper an^ount of time to accomplish the niapping and value 
delineation stages as adc.quatcl> and thoroughly as I needed to across the thrfce sites. Perhaps if 
1 had been aLonly one site, I might have understood morc_about the program components and 
the underlying value assun^iptiuns. Most of all, I might have been able to develop a better rapport 
and greater trust, so as to move and alter people's feelings about the evaluation process. One of 
the real difficulties of assessing the counseling role is that of measurement. How do you measure 
the impact a counselor has a group of people involved in a profoundly difficult introspective 
process? Perhaps this is one mement of the experience that was least explored. 

Evaluating Broad Impact Programs 

I regard the Midwest Consortium as a broad-impact program, with both strong education and 
social action emphases. To capture the essence of $uch a program, and to study the substantive 
issues th4l emerge, should be, I believe, the ultimate goals of all evaluation activity. In order for 
these goals to be achieved there must be a Carefully" planned integration between the formative 
and siimmative evaluation designs. As usually defined, formative and summative evaluation 
emphasises a temporal distinction: One does formative evaluation while the program is being 
formed, and one does summative evaluation to shov^ what the program is after it is complete. 
I believe that this is the perspective that dominated the ^valuation of theMidwe^ Consortium. 
I also believe that prespccification of objectives, started into formative ami summative cat^orics, 
prevailed. 

I view formative and summative evaluation a bit differently, and in a way that is more con- 
sistent with responsive evaluation. The difference for me is not so much temporal as it is modal- 
*the way that evaluation is carried out. I would substitute a utility distinction for the terniporal 
distinction.' In other words, I would emphasize the difference as being that between theS;;g5j^orN 
sibility for forming programs (fonnative evaluation) and tlie responsibility for being acquainted 
with a program in its totality (summative evaluation). The Midwest Consortium project, viewc 
from this perspective, would assign responsibility for formative evaluation to the satellites^amd 
the responsibility for summative evaluation to the Center. While the formative evaluation would 
concern itself vyith satellite decision making, the summative evaluaiion would lookvat broader 
questions of program impact, It would.be necessary, however, that both evaluation effi/fts. vjould 
take cues from one another, and would be bridged by the trouble-shooting evaluation process 
I referred to earlier as operative evaluation. In all three evaluation activities, the combined 
process must serve and not hamper the development of the program. Evaluation must not get 
in the way. It must help and not hinder! 

When eipphasis is tfuly on program understanding, it follows that the\ollecting and processing 
of data should not be jrcstric^tcd solely to measurement-oriented procedure^. Rather, the concern 
should be aimed at legjtimizmg the testimony and judgment of those who sh^e in the prqgram*s 
operation. Evaluation counseling and other facilitative roles can be very much a part of this 
process, but they must be a fundamental part introduced at the inception of the total evaluation 
effort. And most significantly, a responsive climate must be created so as to develop the neces* 
sary trust relationships^ which in turn will promote cvajtuajLipn as a means of prograni growth and 

understanding. ^ 

, a ^ ^ . - ^ 

I do not believe that preordmatc evaluation desigr^s, aimed at monitoring and control, with 
Jl^cessive emphasis on prcspecification of objectives and measurement activities, are conducive 
To broad social programs, particularly if the goal of evaluation is to comprehend the impact of 
such efforts and facilitate their improvement and devclopmenti^over time. Much of the insight ^ 

-TV ' , ; . : •, 
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gained and many of the lessons learned as a result of the Midwest Cunsurtium experience remain 
to be shared. The full rnessage has Aot been totally revealed because the evaluation process did 
not give voice to all the concerns, nor did it produce the necessary understanding of all the good 
that has been attained. 
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; . • , CHAPTER IV • . ^ 

^ /' ^ Concluding Commentary 

, ' ^ . jpeWayne iCurptus * . * 

*Thc objctjtivc& uf this prujcct\vcrc related to the pressing need for universities and schools tiA 
reneu their educational programs in the areas uf pupfl personnel §erv'ices. Throughout the project 
wc maintained the principle^ that school districts and uni\ersities had many common goals and 
resources to ^hare. Initially we discovered that \iniversities loc4ted inside the boundaries of a 
school district, or very n^ar one, \}dd laMdc few attempt^s to systematically determine the mutual ' 
benefits of recognizing each otherls^nceds and res^ources. The nciost revealing example could be 
taken from one of the ma|wr scliooLdistricts in which wc wprked. Schools in tliat district hired 
most of their teachers from tlie ncaVby universities anrf then proceeded lo retrain them during 
their first two years of teaching so thcycould function effectively in an inner city school. 
Ironically^ both the school and university f^»this constra^nt/but neither was able to develop a 
vehicle for defining and 3olving the above stated problem. EPDA contributed significantly to^ 
bringing tIJcM: two parties togetii&r to understand cacb.other*s purposed and' subsequently to 
recogni^eth^W benefits related to collaborative planning and feedbacl^. What were the , 
Icms invt^ed'in moving from an independent working^relationship to an interdependent* 
unship between schools and universities? ^ , ' 

The approach selected by theXIonsortium was the planned change discrepancy apf)roach that^ 
is, t4king what exists in the present situation jmd attempting to help those people most ifuulved^ 
levelop collaborative plans which v^ll move yiem toVard a predetermined goal. As a result uf 



this 



dccisionycach satellite agreed that: 



1. ^tdff. progra)n, and organizationaL changes were needed at both the school and 
^university leVel. - • ! 

^. Desired changes needed to be defined and agreed on by all v^ho would be affected 

by the change. • * / ' * 

' '~ . - , ^ . , , -- „ , _ ,^ _ _ _ ____ _ . - - , ^ _ _ ^ , - 

3. A systematic plan was needed to direct the changes* . ' ' - 

4. Evaluation and feedback was »high priority. , , * 

4 The ope factor .which seemed to be most closely linked to the overall gains made within the 
schools and universities cr^ierged as the working climate or organiiatlonof environment which 
existed within a given unit or larger organi/,ation/Our experiences have indfcaled that there w.ere 
tvvo basic types of work climates foundinboth schools and uniy<yrsitic6. Qntf'pGmaty could be 
dcfinecf^s traditional, and could be charactcri^d as linear, formal, and bureaucratic. The other 
type represented a more pUnncd approach, with pfoBlems and intcfvcntiqns more^^losely defined 
and owned;, Jivtific first type of structure, loyalty to the organisation and dependence upon its • 
existing organisational pattems^^eemccl to be primary- Generally these units seemid mdrV insulated 
from new ideas coming from within the organi^ation or ftom the out^c. Planning, collaboration, . 
4ndevalu4,tion were considered threatening and therefore seldom practiced. Members whp felt % 
the need to be loyal didn't direct difficult questions to thcproper sourqc. Instead, they shared 
these concerns vyith the Center and continued to accept things as they were or negotiate'only on * 
Individual issues. Wc fouftd th^J these settings and sitdatip;is pre*senfed the greatest frustration 
among satellite staff members', since the^ implied unilateral dccisiorTnjaking, obscure goals, high ^ 
rcgatd for-conyivjality, and low interdependence, ^hese norms were reported as existing over a 
long^period of time prior to the project. Due i<9 the limited scope and resourced, we had limited 
success in modifying these norms. Wd did, however, .bring the supportive and restraining issues 



related tu this approach tu a much higher level q{ awareness for future change oriented issues, and 
in some cases wc did iafluence major changes.^ 

The second type of work vlimatc was, in many ways, almost the opposite in nature. The units 
were organized in a less linear fashion, interacted ^ess forma.Uy and were more problem solving 
oriented. They placed higher value on concepts related to planning for change, all members of 
the unit felt ownership of the problems that existed and shared in their solutions, accepted con 
flict as natural, and utilized the conflict in their day to-day problem solving activities. Commit 
ment was considered mo^Tih^ortant than loyalty, and interdependence yvas valued over depcn 
dencc and independence. At times, however, the staff members in these units.were as frustrated 
as those mentioned in the traditional organizational structure, but for very differ-ent reasons. 
The primary difference was that plans and procedures did exist and were being implemented. 
Faculty ''of those units felt that rewards were distributed according to progress rnade with respect 
to their responsibility within the unit given the existing conditions, and not according to criteria . 
standardised for all members or through personal relationships and "party line*^ membership. 
The sinjjfe greatest difference was that high performance units did have an agreed upon process 
for problem solving and well defiijpd objectives for their unit. 

V^ile th^ define and solve units performed most effectively, no ideal organizational arrange- 
ments existed. Also, during change stages of units and organizations, no ideal organizational 
patterns could be predicted. However, we can be sure of one thing- a consistent interaction 
should ukc place between the desired change and the existing situations. This is no easy task, 
since in most educational change programs a double -edged sword exists. That is, the "regular** 
program is going on atlhe same time that a new program is being implemented. And many 
timCs these are the same program. In fact, one of the reasons for supporting special projects is 
to allow certain people to focus on the development and change while others are attending to 
the issues of the day. Unfortunately, many times the two sets of activities are not differentiated 
and, as a result, two sets of forces emerge which resist each other and many times cancel out any 
potential growth. In these cases collaborative problem solving became difficult, and' decisions 
were either made by a "trusted" few or allowed to drift until either the motivation to improve 
faded-away-or-a-crisis'situation emerged^ — - 

Once again, in organizational units where norms existed which supported problem definition 
and solving, and where influenti4l persons supported the objectives, greater change was possible. 
In the units not following a systematic plan our finding was that most of the schools and univcf 
sities were operating on implicit program goals. In many i^cs, individual members had outlined 
their personal objectives, for their part in the organization, but these seemed more associated 
with "how to.make it" in the organization and less associated with the overall school or depart 
meat mission. At the beginning of the project, few of the organizational units had a plan stating 
their plan of operation. Furthermore, there was great resistance against the satellite and Center 
sjtaffs' requests for clearer program '^fefmkions. 

At this early stage, ^hcre were old norms and patterns of behavior which vydretcing challenged 
by each satellite. Obviously satellite staff were placed in a somewhat precaribus position in rela* 
tijjn tu their non-satellite peers. Satellite ^taff (including school^ community, university, and 
State Department) wer<; starting to ask questions deemed appropriate but which had seldom 
been aggressively pursued before. As a result, early resisting forces were biiilding, and the satellite 
staffs began to experience rejecti<Jn of objectives and ideas %vhich had been agreed upon at an 
earlier time. Given the isolation satellites were experiencing, they tended to turn some of their 
doubts and concern^ toward thems/rlves, toward the tei^ter, and^ultiinately t6\Yard USOE. The 
greatest coricems expressed at this time we^e: 



Are our needs assessment data v^lid, reliablL% and relevant? 



2. How do wc reach agreement within our own organization on the priori ties" whicli 
our necd^ assessment data suggest that we shouid establish? ^ 

3. How many more tirncs will wc need to reach agreement on the objectives before 
• ' we find ownership and commitment from the organization? 

Out of this experience we recognized three clusters of change agents which were working M^mc 
.what independently and often at cross purposes. 1) the satellite staff (rnade up of schoul^univer 
sity, community, and State Department people); 2) back hume unit members not ditectl) assu 
dated wTth the projects but belonging to the same school or university unit; and 3) during the 
early project stages, the Center staff. 

At times each cluster was trying to influence the others while following different objectives, 
priorities, and criteria. The definition and acceptance of this phenomenon became the first step 
to modifying thexha^nge effort. Therefore, during |his stage of consortium meetings we tried to 
clarify. the complex maie of individual and group beliefs, organizational norms, old unsolved or 
ganizational problems which were surfaced by satellites, and old and new interpersona.rhplation 
ships vvhich were beihg tested, developed? or threatened. 

Our intent at this stage was to try to define the issues and practices which' caused the con 
frontations nnd then develop a plan to move beyond the confrontation and catharsis stages into 
the early stages of problem solving. The define and solvt approach became a pattern of beliavioi 
vyhich followed both between satellites an^ their sites and between satellites and Center. The 
ability of a unit to define and solve became one of the norms which emerged and Which became 
highly correlated with meeting prbposed project objectives. 

During these phases of planning and rcplanning it was discovered, in some cases rediscovered, 
that certain org<piizational norms and membership behaviors could be associated with limited 
change outcomes while others could be associated with major change outcomes. The following 
list represents some of the most common conditions stated by members^of the consortium as 
^cither supjiottivc orxesistant to their change-objectives* , * , 

Condition t Producing Greatest Changt » Conditiont ProdudngJL cast Chyge 

1 ) People commuted to change pbje<:tivei4 I ) People committed to personal "objectives. / 

2) people recogmzed the pur^Kwc of bureaucracies 2) When the change objectives placed stress on. the poinu 
but didn't abuse their authority position^ u-herc the change was to occut, some leadership per- 
sonnel retreated back to oM patterns of behavior or 
rePied on their position of authority as protection. 

3) J ReCogwxed that chsinging' others is perhaps a 3) Main focui onrhanging others. * ^ 

greater attraction than chanpngself or being 
changed. « 

4} Recognisxd that *'no one has it together.*' 4) Vy;wcd individual chai^gc plan or process as best* 

Change is a collaborative probIem*sohring process. 

5) Followed a systematic approach wRich satellite 5) Followed an undefineil approach, with oral commit 

members and other unit members agreed on. ^ents but &yt owncrihip of existing problems* 

« 6) Institutional administration wns perceived as • 6) Institutional administration was perceived as political 

\ highly legitimate, operated objectively, and and inconsistent with behavioril patterns w\i\ch 

Interacted freely within the organization* ^ck^d definition. 

7) Admimstration not only supported change ^ 7) Administration expected others to change "while little 
cognitivcly but also modeled change. change could be observed in administrative behavior. 

8) ObjecUvcs were dear and agreed upon by all who 8) Objective* wete vague and sometimes nonexistent. 
WouW be affected. This required that criteria, Agreement on objectives seldom practiced. ^ * 



procedores, needed resources and time lines ^ 
be specified. 
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9) Existing organiZAiiun norms supported change. 



10) The largci system midc provisions to accommodate 
the change processes and oiitcolAes of the subsystem^ 
(project and reUtcd departments and schouls)^ 

11) . An objective person(s) assisted m mediating \cry dA 

ficult change issues. 

12) Persons to be affected by the \ hangc viewed the 
change as increasing relevance^ and effectiveness. 

1 3) Recognition that change is slpw and often 
conflict producing. 

14) Dissatisfaction with the present sittiation is 
Identified, defined and modified. 

15) Commitment to people and to the purpose 
of the organization. 

16) Rewards bo^ed on performance related to 



f 



-^grecd^on job definition. 

1 7) Higher level administrators recognized 
distorted information and required clarit^ 

18) Nonstandard problems were accepted as part 
oi the Change process. 

19) Interdependence of units is encouraged, although 
ccmflict producing at times. 

2d) Grou{> problem solving was a'rccognized norm ^ 
of the or^iijzatrpn. 

^1 ) Importance of working as a unit recognised 
and time priorities arc mJd^ ^ . t 

22) While in a committee ^r work group, members 
want to know the full meaning oX all issues, even 

^ . those which they may not want approved by 
the group. 

23) Personal relationships arc important at all levels 
of the organization. No personal gains can be 
linked to "ihcse personal relationships* however. 



9) Existing norms suggested maintenance was a higher 
priority* c^^.* low trust.-irBulated from the ouuidc. 
decisions made by persons in positions of authodty- 
often lacking adequate data,. organizational problems 
.disowned by members, competition high-colla^otation 
low, sam6 problems rcoccuiring. ' . 

10) Subsystems struggled to develop adequate influenvc tu 
induce change where needed. 

1 1 ) Persons in positions of authonty collected information 
from individuals and then made decisions based on their 
own analysis.^ . 

1 2) Persons, to be affec-ted by the change formed counter 
dependent groups to resist the change objectives even 
after agreeing on them. . 

13) Wanted immediate change and with little or no con- 

- nict. Perceived conflict as unnatitral and harmful. ^ 

14) What we have has work'ed for us in the past -why 
should we change. 

15) Loyalty to the organization and to selected people. 



1 6) Rcwar(|i based on personal relationships, traditional 
criteria or uhreliable data. \ 

1 7) Hig^hef levei^dniuiustrators ^bdTiot rtcognize distor* 
lions, or if recognized, did not require clarificatipn. 

18) Nonstandard problems were considered disrupti\x to 
a smooth, conflict-free organization. 

19) ^Dependence on the organization and independent 
work was rc^varded. 

20) Problems were avoided and undefmed, many remained 
umolyed. 

21) Important meetinfj^ difficult to schedule due to 
individual personal schedules. 

22) Members arc active when their own issues arc being 
worked on and passive during work time on issues not 
personally interesting or rew^^rding* 

23) Personal relationships with decision makers gain 
^ personal favors from them. 



From this brief cummcnturyJt can be inferred that the schuoland university are more similar 
than .different in their approacnib«|clf-rencwal. There arx:, however, a few unique differences 
which wc f^cljwerc important factors to this and other changeK)ricn.ted projects. 

In some ways, trying to describe our experience with the university is an awesome task. First,, 
a long history and tradition of change is associated wrtK higher education in America. This history 
reports, that change is slow, usually resisted, and often not systematically pjianped. Our experience 
supports these statements generally, but nut uniformly, since some institutions or departments 
within institutions are more oriented toward planned cha^igc methodologies, 

The most persistent obstacle we found was linked to the ideology which treats the academic , 
faculty as independent pr.ofessiorfals. If members of a faculty wanted the proposed change, they 
could volunteer to become involved. If instead, facuhy wanted things as* they 'presently existed, 
they would passivply resist change by teaching the same courses in the same way with students 
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rcporling the same complaints. The point here is that the university departments and units with 
which we worked were not noted for their ability to be innovative and respoDsivc, but were 
bcttcr^known^fur their pasLaccomplishments, And evca though some departments were current- 
ly in need of renewal, they continued to see the present in terms of xhe p.ast, when what Xhcy ^ 
were doing had been relevartt. Hence, their frame of reference was in t hp past more than the / 
present or future. The ddministration seemed to support t he hm departments and ignore the 
weaker ones. Maybe it was anticipated that they would^UftJonfeio bad that students would no 
longer enroll, which rarely happens, or become self-rcm^wing, which also rarely happens. 

We did not find any organized, faculty -approved approach to faculty renewal training, curri- 
culu^nninewal or organizational renewal. Most curriculum renewal was due to motivation and 
commitments of individual faculty who were occasionally supported by the institution; most 
faculty renewal occurred either through self-direction or through replacements due to retirements 
and mobility (neither of which are currently viable processes); most organizational renewal was 
created by administration. We did find a high number of administrators, faculty, and students who 
desired to improve the present situation. But the history of most of the units implied that no 
lanned change program existed which was highly supported, even though most of the universities 
ilill^several funded and nonfunded change programs in process. 

^ Since we represented one of these change processes, we were subject to the same resistance 
factors as any other change project. The dcgrccc^ support we were able to gain was dependent 
on a number of variables. If the institution was highly fragmented and diffuse, we found it next 
to impossible to bring people together and i;^ch agreement on a common set of objectives which 
would be approved and supported. However/i^the needs, motivations, and readiness to change ^ 
wefc present, and the tinting^ of the pfoject was very closely associated with the needs of the 
'--.university, then pre-entry an^ entry stages with these institutions were easier than with institu- 
tions that vyere ngt feeling the press to change. Tbp administrators were more available, special 
planning sessions were easily scheduled, and once commitments were agreed on, f hey were mofc 
Irkely to be carried out according to the conditions agreed on. Another variable w^c found to be 
a .reliable predictor of potential support was the faculty members' knowledge about change, and 
how they conceptualized planned change. As was mentioned in the introduction, if one group 
perceived change from a human relations point of view (focusing on self, feelings, >^iacs> and 
process) and another group perceived change from a planned change point of vicw^fchaikc as a 
rajlional process requiring^ organized pJUn of operation), resistance occurred which rip<fded 
to be clarified. While sc^e .faculty anchor administrators follow a negotiating-bargaining ap- 
proach, others follgw a more rational-planned approach", and still others follow the coUcgial 
approach Tjf trust and reciprocity. 

Certain methods and approaches to entry' worked better than others. We found it important 
to find faculty who were stSble, permanent members of the unit, these people tended to know 
the characteristics of the system. Next it was important to demonstrate how the change would 
improve what existed, rather than suggest that what cxisted^vas faulty. Where this approach 
. was followed, it becanxe important tp secure each gain before going on to the next s^tip. If too 
r much imbalance was created, timc*^as needed to allow the change to be acc^jpted before pushing 
ahead into new areas. We learned not to become disenchantedf^rith the^ realization that objectives 
once agreed upon sometimes need to be renewed or revised. It is better to rewrite some of the 
objectives, oj drop some out, than to continue with partial commitment; and if objectives, are 
modified or dropped, it is equally important to make the changes known. Generally we found 
that it is better to experience succcss.on a few objectives than to fail because of over-extension :^ 
of staff and institution. " ' ' 

1 
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There is probably no one dosing statement to adequately summarize this report. However, if 
ope reflects on the inexactness of science and industry, psycholugy^education, and evenxme^licine, 
oflc can easily understand the extreme variance which can emerge in a planned change piujcct 
, such as this. Even with the "state of the art*' of planned change in education, three factors seem 
to emerge repeatedly as being necessary for change to take place. First, change programs will 
succeed only if the people involved are concerned about Helping otlier people. Second, the ob- 
jectives to be accomplished should be clear, understood, accepted, and supported by the change 
agents, those to be changed, and the change agent system. Lastly, personal commitment, per- 
sistance and patience are required by all. ' - /^"^\ 

Wc are extremely grateful to the literally hundreds of people^^du^g community persons, 
school personnel, university faculty, staff and administration, U.S. Of^ce of Education persOqncl, 
State Department personnel, students, spouses, friends, and all other lielpers, who contributed 
to this project. Mo changc;^riented project such as this one can make its impact felt unless a high 
level of commitment exi^tsin^l associated parties. 

Wc hppe this documcn^wilJ.ierve as more than the standard "final report" for you and hope^ 
" ft^Ily will contribute to your future efforts toward meeting the primary goal of any change- 
( ^jopicnted project, which is to improve the quality of life for human beings. 

The Center Staff 



MIDWEST CENTER/SATELUTEj GOALS. OBJECTIVES, AND PROGRAM WORKSHEETS 

The purpose uf this packet fat specifying ubjetuves and prugranis ts lu explicate what the Midwest Ccntez/SatcUilc is duing. 
Given the 12 goals as stated ax^hc Ontct/Saicibtc pruposal (distributed at last Kovcmancc board meeting), our job ts to opera 
Uunahjx these guals b> speufyiiig the objective and program cumpunenis uf the Ccniei and all saiclbics. The specificaiiun uf 
objectives should be an attempjt to clearly state in wn^ng what yuui sateUite *Svuuld like to du** or is doing. The ubjective 
shuuld Slate cuncftte pruducts, prvtesscs, ot urgoruiuiliunal changes which reflect what yuui saielhte believes lu be impuriaai . 
to the training of the "new professional.'' For example, a concrete objective might be: 

To appoint two ''community professors** to university positions as a legitimate component of the educatiupaL^ 
community by June 1, 1972. / ^ 

The program compunents wuujd suggest what activities the satellite will undertake to^cHlCv^ the objective, such as. making 
proposals tu educatiun faculty^, having gruup decisiuns, and seiung a sclectiun prucess^A less desirable objective because uf 
its lack of concreteness would bei- 

^ ^ To initiate discussions with education faculty to a^ftcsi^the feasibility of "community professors/* 

This objective is less desirable because it only specifies an activity and nut an outcome. Moreover, the results of the latter 
objective vannot be evaluated, while the former objective can easily be evaluat<d^ong with the activities that were under- 
taken in working toward the objective. ^ 

To aid you in beginning thia^j^cess you will find enclused a "Satellite Prugram Objectives" sheet and a tape by Run Baker. 
2fho^>iwo aids arc related to the abstracting sheets. In addiliun. yuu will find a sheet which speafies the objectives and pro- 
gram fotibe Cciii£X-guaLuf ''Devcluping a Munitoring and Communication Procedure.*' If yOu should {>eed additiunal clanfi- 
-'•■^n or help, feel free to call Rick Beebe at the Center. , * ' 



Time Lines: i 

The Center would like the^packets with objectives and programs for each of the 12 goals returned either before 
or at the Pplicy Board meeting jn Louisville on January 14, 1972. This packet will become th^basis for 
satellite monitoring and visitations. 



Midwest Center/Satellite . 

^ SATELLITE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES^ntent Outfirie * 

Prepared by: Ronald D. Baker, Associate Professor 
/''""TJepartment of Counseling and Guidance 
1. IndiSina Univcrrity.- - - - 

\ >* 

ilowarc^ th<^ terms "goaf* and "Qbjeclive** used? 

Goat ' A general intentioa^for a programi.^.^ 

Goals are built upon beliefs and vafues which reflect a position. Often the words used in the statement of 
the goal im^ly ^ome wish, opinioix, or belief about the intended prograrh; \ 
/" \ * 

E.g., To improve the qualifications of the trainers who are committed to the preparation of new professionals. 

Objective • An opera tionalized statement of a goal. ^ 

" Y Objectives arc descriptions of program activities in observabfe^ terms. Pxogram objectives need to include two 

4 elements. (1) the name of an Qbservable, recordable activity and (2) the people who will receive that activity, 

E.g,, (1) To teach the differences betxucenSnner-city dialecis and standard English to (2) university trainers. 

Who specifies goals and objectives? ' / . 

Ideally, the people involved the total prugram vmtc these statements. In the present situation the goals have been 
set for the immediate future irttkc Center/Satellite project contract. The program objectives, however, arc open to 
cach'sate^lite to define according to its own plahs. ^ ^ | . ' 

Why specify. objcqliVcs? 

Objectives telT what you intend to do in order to teach or approximate some goak Stating objectives is one -but 
crucial step tn^olvmg^an educational problem. By describing what changes or programs for change arc intendedj 
one also implies that the changes can be demonstrated. Dependent upon the statement of the program objectives, 
then, are the issues of program assessment, evaluation, and public accountability. AddttloiaIlyj4he tbility of the 
Center to bring to b^ear resources to aid the satellites depends upon the descriptions of pro^m intentions. 
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Arc there "right" goab and objectives? 

N(H no more than there arc ab5oUi(ely right or wrong valuer and beliefs. Goals $ay something about beliefs and /^^N 
' <^ wishes, objccuvc* tell what is planned to achieve the goals. Both are changeablc depending upon the people in- ' 

' volvcd, facilities, resources, etc. The relationship between goals and objecdves is largely one of preference and ^ 

logic by the writers of the suteraenU. H<nce, objectives are linked to goals by reason or argument, not by external 
rxilc. Different satellitesj for example, arc likely to achieve project goals m different ways; consequently, they will 
sUte different objectives and different numbers of objectives. 

How can you test the quality of your program objectives? 

If a program objective is properly writteij, it can be: 

; ' 1. Suted differed ly for different individuals in the program. — - 

^ ' ^. Stated as spedfically as the dedsion-making task at hand demands. 

5. Demonstrated to be pertinent t^) the project goals. r 
4. Stated in terms of recordable pei;fon]^ces. 

\Vhat mformation will lie needed mitully^for objective, systematic monitoring? (Refer to the Abstracting Sheet) 

The information requested is^^ . ' 

f ^ 1^ A listing of objectives related to each goal, and for each objective cited. 

2. A narrauve description of tjic program related to implementing that objective, that is, what is your plan 
for getting to that objective? ^ 

3. A description of activities involved in your program plan. What methods will you use to conduct your 
planned program? >^ \ 

4. A/designation of persons responsible for conducting the activities. Who wilK|cach^supervise, administer, etc.? 
- 5. A calendar of time guidelines for your program activities,-WJ\cn will you start,"'and evaluate, etc., your 

program activities? / 

6. A hst of resources needed to afccomplish your program. What'rcsources have you now; what may you fiecd? 

7. A description of expected outcomes. What will occutior the people or institutions receiving your program, 
if you accomplish your intentions? " (y 

A3StRACnNG SHEEt FOR MIDWEST CENTER/SATELLITE 

Goal To improve the qualifications of the trainers (university) who arc committed to the preparation of new 

professionals. 

Goal =#2: To improve the quabfications of the supervisors (school) who are committed to the preparation of new 
professionals. 

,Goal it si \^ Jo recruit minority group persons as trainers Xcommuhity , school, university ) who will prepare the hew 
professionals. 

Qojjj s^4^ Xo prepare minority group persons as trainers (community, school, university) who will prepare the new 
professionals. . - ■ ^ . 

Goal iff Si To prepare nq^y professionals (entry or renewal) to d(^eiopjptOp^ms which contain collaborative planning 

arrangements among the umversity, school. State D?pirtment oft Public Instruction, and related communities 
and community agencies (educational community). \ 

Goal ^ 6^ lo prepare new professionals (entry or renewal) to devktbp.^^gim% which contain collaborative evaluation 
, arrangements among umversity, school. State Department of Public Instruction, and related communities artd 
^ eommunity agencie^edueational community). 

Goal =ff 7; lo develop programs which prepare the new professionals to fram.other members of the educational community. 

Goal sff &£ Xo){repare new professionals to design training programs which arc appropriate forjow income are^schools. 

Goal ifyi^ Xi^epare new professionals tp implement titimng programs which are appropriate for low income it<i schools. 

Gbal ^ lOi lo prepare new professionals to evaluate Uaining programs which are appropriate for low income area schools. 

Goal ^11- To bnng about organizauonal changjfin the institutions that prepare new professionals to facilitate achieving 
the concept of a collaborative educational community for meeting goals 1 ^- 1(K 

Goal if 12; Jo-bnng adout organizational change in the systems in which rtC;w professionals function to facilitate achieving 
the concept of a collaborative educational community for meeting goals i-10. 

Abjtr;jcting Sheet for Midwest Center /Satellite 
Goaiif I: To improve the quahficatipns of Ihe trainers who arc committed to the preparation of nCw professteiials. 
^ Ust the satellite objectives and Program components related to Goal =#1* 



Objective A for Goal if 1 : 



STrofram: 
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Activities; 



Person (s) responsible^ 



Time Lines: 
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Rtsoutces needed: 

Expected outcomes: 

Objective B for Goal ^ 1 : 
Program: 

r 

Activities • 
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Pcrsott(s) responsibie: 
Time Lines: 



Resources needed: 



Expected outcomes; 
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DESIGN AND RATIONALE FOR MODIFICATION 
OF MIDWEST CENTER/SATELLITE RELATIONSHIPS 
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. - • INTRODUCTION ,^ . 

V ; > • ^ " " - 

The idea$ contained in this draft copy represent the thinking of a Aiidwtst Ontcr Ad , Hoc Com* . 

mittec. The Ad Hoc Committee was compo^d of one person from each satellite cUrectdrship^ orii ^ 

person from the community component of (each satellite, apd Center Staff, ' 

Convened by the Midwest Center, the committee met On July ^7 and^3, 1972 in titdianapolis > 
for the purpose of solving problems in the area of rclatidn<{bi|>s among sajlcliites andbetWeen 
satellites and the Midwest Center. Subsequent to this ad hoc problem*solving committee meeting, 
a second meeting was held on August 7, 1972, in Columbus,«Ohio. This second meeting involved 
three pcrsom &om the first meeting (one person frpm the Center, one satellite director, and one . 
person &om the project's community component). Their mission was the pulling together of ideas 
generated during the fint meeting. This draft represent thei^ efforts at fulfilling that mission. 

\ ./ 
RATIONA^r" 

V 

Dunng the past few months, the Midwest Ccntei/Satelhtc piugram, in4ccurd with its uverall nussiun, has bcen^povrng toward 
what might be called its second phase of development that is, implementation of Plans of Operation designed attain the 
following broad objectives: 



1. To modify existing Pupil Personn^ Services^lraining programs and develop additional components necessary 
for entry and renewal training (Prd^ml>pyelopment); 

2. To provide staff development related to demands of newly established programs (Staff Development), and 

3. To reorganize existing structures appropriate to meeting program goals (Organization Development). 

These broad objectives are undergirded by the prime objective related to all of the above -that is, to help jlcnprovc the quality 
"Qf^ucation of low^income, low^chieving students through the preparation and Irainuig of new professionals^P^^^^^^lV 
minority gjroup persons) who in turn teach others in the new interprofessional model'of service delivery. 

The Midvvesl Centex «nd satellites, as a consortium of human resources committed the realization of the objectives plated 
above, have been hnk^tSgct^tt through the Midwest Center Pohcy Board. This board Jhas functioned in the following areas 
of the project op eratfon: \ " 'A 

1. FormUlatedyhe general |(>olicy which has guided the total operation of the Center/Satellite pX^ject with 

respect ib'tts overall goals. f 

* 

2. Advised and made reconunendations to the Center on criteria and procedure in the development of opera- 
'tional policy. 

, ^ . 3f' / Scryed.as.a.rcsource hodyJoi.theavjcraU planiiing and evaluating olthcXenter/SatelUte p , , . „ 

established goall and objectives. 

In addition to these achievements, the Policy board has experienced ongoing difficulties which it is^novv attempting to resolve , ^ 
throug)> a modification of the relationships between.Centcx an^ satellites as wcll'aS'|hc relationships amox^g satelhtes. it is the 
intent of this statement to specify the need fqt medication of these relationships, ^nd the meaip by vyhi^li the needed changes . 
' might take place. V^:-^*" - \ / 

^ BACKGROUND j . 

The use compctenc^'^ase^ .programs which employ multi'levcl planning and implementation has caused man> difficulties in 
assuring that a multi-1kcetedj(,^onglomerate, and diverse board can operate effectively and effiaently. This has been true in al- \ ^ 
most all cases throughout the country (poverty boards. Economic Opportumty Commission Boards, comntUnity action boards, ^ 
Model Center Boards, etc.).^llie Midwest Center/Satellite as it began Its opcratio'n 15 mont|is ago, found several factors to^bc , 
qmte.evidcnjytg;*x^, ^ - \ '^^^ 

11^ ustul product evaluation becomes extremely difficult to identify. 

"i' .'^ ' - ■ " 

^ogmtive and affective growth of such a disparate body is epctrtn^ly dif^cult to measure. 
ii^^Mcsirable *SpiU'<>vcr** effect is not always eaSily re cogriizabl^ i j 

4. I'hc identiftcatipn of variables whi^h affect the accomplishment of g^ls-^'^ objectives on a multi-level ^ 
board is unustully difficult to locate and cbntrol. ' ^ , * ^ ' 

In spite of the complexities of measurement, control, and knowledge of efHciency, it is desirable to utilize a diverse membership 
and/ot complex boarcf smce this (1) more accurately represents the complications of the real world, (2) offers opportunities fot 
a mx>re humanistic and democratic approach, to decision making, and (3) provides a grcatet chance for personal investment and 
coinmitment.to dedsioni wluchare made. ' ^ « / ' . _ ' 

i ^^ ' / '\ 

The ^ffidwest ^ntet/^tellite consortiuxriieli it imperative to begin testing the f9ulti4evel, multi-dimensional parity board as a / .. v 
deqfsioiV'makihg body. The board .was refene^ to by somca^ *'advisory** and by others as'^goverrunce.'* Hcrwever, the cleat 

-^^'^ ■ ' ■ . ■ Kj t " ^.^^ 
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intent was for the board to make dcusioriS» approve policy » and assbt m program development. The three areas of focus were 
never fuUy opeiationatized within the board. It appeared that this was due to several discrete factors: 

Xk -A lacfcof understanding by vsirious members concerning the function of the board. 

2. A fluestion^about who controls or who has power. . • 

3. A lack of-i^larity on administratipn and policy functions. 

4. A fear on the part of individual board members to fully utilize the "board'' as a change agent/ 

5. A concern on the part of board members for utilizing coilflict as a growth^producing strategy. 

The imtial phase of the relationship -between Center and satellites entaHcd the search for commonly 3l)iarc3 goals and sub* 
sequent formation of a polic^ structure that was to insure the attairunent of project goals. While thjts form of relationship 
was adequate for the beginning of the relationship between satellites and Center^ it has not provided sufficient support lo ihc 
attainment of our current programn^tic thrust. ^ *\ *l ' 

. . THE CURRENT KCrURE 

^ ^ / V ' ' 

The stated functions of the Midwest Center /Satellites^olicy BparaVerCr In general terms, to formulate broad statements of 
policy that ..would deterniine programmatic direction. x* 

While the U.S. Office of Education established a policy that each Center/Satellite operation was to^tabtish some means of 
handling the question of policy detemdiution, each Center was left to establish its own devices as to how it would orgam^e 
to accomplish its goals. In other words, the Ccntci /Satellite itself is an experimental desi^ that provides for decentrah^auon 
and flexibility in terms of functions withih*the Center/Satellite consortium. 

Within the Midwest Center /Satellite consortium there ^iV^re^ perhaps, two main sets of functions served by the Policy Board 
organization'.^ [ \ ' * * * 

1./ The formulatioh of broad policy for the Midwest Center/Satellite programs, and 



^ 2. The informal, unstatec^ benefits of supportive^relationships among colleagues committed to similar change 
^ goals in the area of Pupil Personnel Ser\accs. 



THE PROBLEMS INHERENT IN THE CENTER/SATELUT^: STRUCTURE 

1. Competition (Inter-lTtstitutional) / \ * ^ 

^ The U.S. Office of Education has in the past routinely awarded grants to individual institutions who carried out their 
institutional missions in accord with their ovm best judgments, the Center /Satellite funding structure, perhaps for the 
fint time, has required institutions of hi^er education and their various constituents (school systems, communities) 
to work cooperatively toward mutually shared change goals. The issues of control and autonomy that formerly existed 
between the U.S. Office and. the individual university were now manifested in the relationship between Center and 
satellites. \ 

2. Program Differentiation ■ • • 

The Center /Satellite structure requires a creative approach to a need for linkage between Center and satellites and among^. 
satellites. The questions of power ^d control emerged repeatedly as individual ^tellites attempted to synchronize . 
programs vWth|n the broad fraixl^wor|p<!^thc overall programmatic goals. ^ 

Mutually determined policy j^en^i^Sat^llite) tended to submc^ individual institutional needs for autonomy and high« 
light the need for shared decisjonfmaki'n^ around overall policy rcfatcd to programmatic goals. Thus, individual satellites' 
were able to maintain auhnrCmy forJocal programs and yet allow for complementarity between differing programs and 
overall>lidWest Center/Satellite goals. /""^ s 

3. Proximity « * * \ . . 

The. spatial aaangempnt between Centex and satellites has required additional efforts in the area of mair^taimng linkages 
between the varying parts of the change system. From time to time, both satellites and Center have experienced problems 
^ in synchronizing local programmatic .operations with the overiU needs of the Midwest Center itself. 

^ Arranging for all participants to meet at the same place at thc^same time has been costly as well as time consuming. For 
ex^^nme, the pulling together of the entire consortium in intervals ihat are too dose together could be destructive to 

4. Dif/mwflBfi^i of Policy and Administration 

Understanoings of policy and administration were lacking^^amor)^ some bodrd members. For example, policy was often 
misconstrueq^to mean implementation Instead of generator specific guidelines as to how satellites would be governed 
or gujdeil to>vard intended goats. These misundcntandj^gs of ppb^c> made it impossible to deal with overall puipases 
and direction within the board. A specific example of aftolicy decision as compared to an adtmnistrative decision 
• . might b^the^f olio wing: ' / . . t • 
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\ Policy . Each satellite %vill allocate five (5) percent of its total budget to program activities related to Its community 
component (to be^^ct^^iouned by board). 

Admimstration. The way the polic^.wiU be carried out by the respective satellite x)perations (to be determined by 
satellite administ^tors). ^ ' . ^ 

The second phase of development ^^Tbcst be described as the thrust that will enable the Midwest Center and satellites to 
opcrauonalue arid further develop jU^eu Plans of Operation for the academic year 1972 1973. It Is felt that a slgnlfic^t amount^ 
of pobcy related to the vonous programs m the Midwest Center /Satellite consortium has been develope^^d that the primary 
need at this lime and ova the next few years will be in the area of developing and , maintaining supportive linkages^a\l^lOB4 
satcUites and between satellites and the Midwest Center. In order to accomplish such linkages, it Is felt that a modlficatioAin 
form and function of the Midwest Center/Satellite Policy Board will 1^ reqmrcd. " - v*/ ^ , ^ 

THE NEED FOR MODIFICATION IN THE 
. MIDWEST CENTER/SATEiXITE RELATIONSHIP . 

The above items tefei lo the ongoing problcr^ related to the organization of the change consortium. The following statements are 
a reporung %>( the xacans by which the Midwest Ccniei/Satellite project will attempt to handle these problems in the future through 
the formation of three (3) Midwest Center/Satellite strategy and problem-solving conmiittees. 

The three committees (Strategy Committees) are to be organized around three main Midwest Center /Satellite strategies. 

Al The Strategies ' 

1. Program Development 

Program development is seen as the strategy or the design by which-lndividual satellites attempt to formulate 
plans and carry out their respective missions related to modification of existing Pupil Penonncl Services training 
programs. ^ \ i ^ 

2.. Staff Development ^ ' ' V » 

Once programs are, in fact, designed, it becomes necessary to assess the respective satellite staff capabilities for 
implementing the designs. At times, this assessment may indicate a need for inpot to the staff in the way of In- 
aeased knowledge, skills, or competencies. ^ 

Staff development as a planned ongoing process was not clearly ^evident iil^he Midwest Center/SateiUte structure , 
<l||»roughout the past year. For example, when problems aros^ w^hin^he Center/Satellite organization^ a good 
object lesion might havi been presented as the disquieting influen^M^ere , worked through toward a healthier 
organization. * ,^ ^ 

There ^were several other evidences of the need for ^ff development (proposal writing, evaluation, communication 
skiU^,etc.). ' ' ^ ' 

3. Organizatio.nMwloptmnt . ^ • , . . , 

As a strategy, this area of activity is related to the organization of the change team itself as well as the organization 
of the vanous component systems which are comprised within the respective Satellite Task Forces. This strate^^ , 
speaks to the question of Whether the existing Pupil Personnel Services training resources are organized in a , ^ 
manner in which they can be effectively utilized for change. . J\ 

Several speafic issues which have assisted the Midwest Center /Satellite in arriving at its current position include 
the clear indications that: * 

1. Individual and group role expectations were not clari^ed. 

2. Responsibilities vy^ere not jpelled out and agreed upoi^ 

3. Reward iystehu were not built into the diange stratcj(y* , J 

4. Sub-units did not under^t^d their^ relationship (depend'e^ite/independenCe).* 

^ B. - Modification of Policy Board Arrangement to tf^ Strategy and Policy Committee Arrangement 

In reality, th^ three strategy committees are seen as complementary to the three main goals of Midwest Center/Satellite 
operation. They do not in^y way supplant the organization Of the P^olfcy Board. The essential changes are u follows: 

•C. Functions (General) ^ ^ " . - , / j » { 

r. The Policy Board will.convene on an as needed basis, not on a routin6 ^sb<^ ,^ " . . - > • - 

2. When there is a need for policy around certain prograrf^alil'Issues, policy recommendations will emerge from 
the th^ee Strategy Conunittees in written form and.thcabe ad|(ed to an agenda iipon which the Policy Board will 
meet to deliberate. V • J ' - -v, 

' — 'J ^ " / 

3. The entire membership of rtie Midwest Center/Satellite comr^unity of resources will mect^uarterly for the 

- : - .;ifoilawing pur^ . * . v( 

a.^ To^realizc the benefits of interaction ^ong the various change team colleagues rcg^ding similar change 

. ^goab in PiipiVPersonnel SerwceS. v '\ 
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To solve mutual problems related to the implementation of program, the development of staff, and the 
development of change within Task Force systems (Le., community, State Department, adversity, school). 

Functions (Spectre). ^ . 

1. Spedfic^FSctions of the Policy Board (Quarterly Meetings) 

^a^j^,., -Information shanng (inter-satellite: sateUite-Ccnter) % 



b. Internal and external evaluation 

c. Sharing of satellite Plans of Operation ^ - 

d. Problem'Solyiil^--gcncrating strategy proposals 

e. Policy recommendations (as needed). (The agendas for quarterly mettings should be formulated and 
shared no fat^ than two wetks prjbr to the date qf^ the meeting). 

2. Specific Functions ^-thcThree Strategy Conmiittees / ^ 

a. Identification ^f needed resources in the strategy area (i.e., consultants, readinj; matemls) 
I b. Assessment of progress toward planned objectives 

c Plan and schedule work sessions that deal with one or both of the following: . 

i. Individual satellite needs 

ii. Needs coWion to each satellite 



d. As^t in formulating quarterly meeting agendas based on the act^ties engaged in during regular Strategy 
Committee mectinjpi These activities should be i;:eported in the form of written an<J oral reports. 

4. Spcdfic Functions of the MidWest'Ccnter ' » • 

iliroughout the life of th^ Cei/tcr/Satellite structure, the Center will serve as an administrative unit. 
^ The major purpose of the Center will be to serve as: - ^ 

a. \4 k resource component (fis(^ and {luinan) for satellites; «, ^ > 

ii. A communication facilitatoir for satelj^tes; . . . 

iii. An advocate for satellitesiVt^v-.' • ♦ 

^ iv, A linkage with the U.S. Office of Education ahd other Centers;' '^ '\ 

b. Carry out policies as established by Midwest Center/Satellite Policy Board / 
c« Serve as legal agent for the U.S. Office of Education/Satellites 

d. Keep records and dissemination of information to satellites an^lphher Centers (e.g., ne^letter) 

MEMBERSHIP 

It is s(rong]y recommended that each satellite select persons' for Strategy Committee membenhlp on the buis of the resources 
tbc^pcrsoxvmigal lend j^thc^efforts.df the respectivc^Stratcgy . Committees. It is felt that the benefits accruing to each satellite 
will be directly related ^o the adequacy of the participation of its committee members. However, if within the context of the 
following broad guidelines, individual satellites are.abtc^ tdme up with better formulas, they are encouraged to do so. 

A. One community penon each siteUite, each committee. ^ 



B. One saSfllite member (school system. State Department, university) each satellite, each committee. 

1 ^ 



One Center person each committee. ^ 



. • - SOMEJJ^ENEFITS OF MODIFICATION^ 

!• ..^-gfii^t^d Community Invobiement ^ ..V \^ 

^ ^ Asjt proposed in the Kclion on membership, the comWnity component of the project is to have membership on 
. , cad) Sti^atcgy Committee frorS each satelli^. This y^ould mean that each satellite would have three persons from each 
, of its^^munities as additional resources to their programmatic activities and a total of 15 for the Midwest Center. 
C Althqugh thes« members might be involj^'at present in local Task Force activities, it is felt that combimng local involve- 
^ jrnent with central involvement on Midwest Center/Satellite Strategy Committees will enhance and facilitate more active 
participatioru * . * 

2. Resource Utibzation ^ . * .... 

Bi-monthly meetings of smaller work, groupings pin provide ftr maximum input of the various human resources present* 
in the past, various members have not felt they |Kay<had a^t^hiple chance to participate duri/ig lengthy meetings of 
large groupings. * 'y^j 

3.. y Communication and Lifikage • . ' / 

Although much oi^ the strategy work will be conducted during the hi monthly meetings, there are still provisions for 
the interaction among all^project components during the quarterly work sessions. The design and agenda for these 
meetings wiU be pulled together based upon the activities and desires of the smaller committees. 



^^IRGANIZATJONAL STRUCTURE 
FOR MIDWEST CENTER/SATELLITE CONSORTIUM 
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t^ted StatesOffice of Education 



Bureau of Educational Peisonnd DcveTopment 



\ I 



Division of College Progranis 
Pupil Personnel Services 



Nfidwest Center 
Department of Counseling and Guidance 
School of Education 
^ ] Indiana University 



SateUites 



University of Illinois 
Urbana Campus 

Jane Addams School 
of Social Work 

and d school districts 




tJniveraty of IlSJiois 
: ' - \.' V, Chicago Qrcle ^lampus' 
' School of Education 

. . and Chicago School 




Ui\|venity of Louis\ilIe 
School of Education - * ^ 
» >and ^ 
^ Louisville Public Schools 
Department of Pupil Persoxmel Servicei 




Indiana University 
Northwest (at Gary) 
and Gary 
Public Schools 



Ohio State XJnlvCTsfty 
School'of Education 
Faculty of Special Services 
and Columbus 
Public ^l^olsj; * v 



/' 




Indiana University 
Schoofof Education 
Department of Counseling 
and Guidance 
and Indiana: 



♦ • * 
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4* Coordination 

The planned inttmcuon of project cumpunents around program issues will aUovv^jefKlliies and tenter to coordinate 
local program activities with overall Midwest Center/Satellite activiticsJf liCConvening of smallir bi monthl> work 
sessions will allow local program actmUes to continue » since all ke> human resources will not bp drawn awa> from 
local programs at the same time. The quarterly meetings that will require the presence of mostfcf the satellite resources 
can be better planned when dates, Umes, places, and agendas are specified well in advance of tftc meetings. 

NEXT STEPS 

It seems evident that in order lu-mobihic our efforts towards a program of modification of our existing relationships, the 
members of the ad hoc problem-solving committee who partiupatcd m the development of the ideas contained in this draft 
will need to assume primary re^onsibilities in the following areas: ' 

A. Reviewing the draft prepared by the subcommittee of three. 

B. Sharing any input or suggestions regarding changes or rewording of the draft. 

C Utilizing the draft copy to bepn the process of identifying committee members. 

Ihc sclecuon process might include a variety of methods, depending upon local satellite organization makeup and ded^on 
making methods. However, it isantiapated that satellite suff and Task Force members who were not invoNed in the pro- 
cess of formulating these, ideas mil need an opportunity to create input before they are able to provide needed assistance in 
achieving their local programmatic goals. As soon as the local identification and selection process is completed, it is anticipated 
that committee members will need to gather dau regarding then satellite needs in each of the strategy areas. This inform^ion 
will provide the tBfte committees with a point of departure for their activities during the coming year. \ 
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APPENDIX C 
OBJECTIVES FOR CENTER 1973-74 
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OBJECTIVES FOR 
THE 197S-1974 PLAN OF OPERATIONS 
FOR THE MIDWEST CENTER 

This ducumcni, along with the carhci ducxuncnt ''A Plan to Assist Problem Solving and Decision Making Rela^d tu the 
Midwest Center /Satclbte Project," is a sUtement of Center's responsibibties to the U^. Office of Education and to the 
saiclbtcs associated with thiS project. This plan is based on our interpretation, which we hope to ulanfy farther, of ihe role, 
of the Center vis a vis the satellites. 

The Center has ihe responsibtbty to pcrlorm twu basic functions in this project. One is the leadership function, the othei, 
the research and dissemination function. 

Leadership Function 

We beheve the leaders^tip function is being served whenevei art individual assumes tkc respunsibiht> and takes action in 
concert with the goals of the project. This deftration implies no specific individual. Thus, any mdividual who is a part of the 
project, eithex from Ccniei oi satelliu, can perform this leadership functioru We would like to make that imphcation explicit 
We b<:lieve that leadership can and shoiild be provided by many people. 

Therefore, when we say that a majoi^part of uur job is to attend to the leadenhip function, a should not be taken to mean 
that Centei has assumed ''the mantle of leadership**, ii only mearis that ii is Center's ultimate responsibibty to see that leader 
ship is provided by someone. 

Tlie Two Aspects of Leadership " " 

In this Statement of Objectives for Center we have identified two aspects of the leadership function, oi to make a more 
operaDonal, we have idenufied two kinds of actions thai arc taken v/hen performing in the leadership role. One lends support, 
the other gives rftr^cft'on. For the latter we have adopted the term guidance* 

The Jivo Phases in the Project Year 

In specifying our objectives, we have conccptuah2ed the project year mto a planning and an implementation phase. In 
labeling iht objectives iri ihis plan we have specified those objectives thai support guidance objectives m both the planning and 
the implementation phases. 

To help clarify the tnganization of this plan we have shown a skeletal outline: 

^ Center Terminal Leadership Objectives 

(Enabling Objectives Relating to the Leadership Function) 

Enabling Objective PS-1 (Planning • Support) 
PS-2 
PS-5 
PS-f 

* 

Enabling Objective PG>1 (Planning - Guidance) ^ . 

PG-2 
PG-S 

Enabling Objective IS* 1 (Implcmcntation*Support) j 
IS-M 

lS-2 * . ^ 

" IS-S _ ' * 

Enabling Objective IG-1 (Implementation-Guidance) 
IG-M 
IG-1-2 
" IG-l-S 

Objectives Renting .to the 
Research and Dissemination Function 

Research and Dissemin^^tion Terminal Objectives 

Enabling Objective R 3c D-1 v . 

R & D-2 

The Center Terminal Leadership Objective 
To have satelbtes accomphsh the terminal objectives that have been mutually agreed to by Center and satellite. 
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Criteria 

Cntcna as spcaficd in,**A Plan to Assist. . . except that addenda ma> be adupted b> mutual agreement between Center 
and satellite. 

Data 

Speafied in the document **A Plan to Assist. ..." ' 

> Enabling Objectives Relating to the I^eadership Function in Planning 

Enabling Objective PS^l (Planning-Support) 

Tu have trust relationships established and maintained with satellite staff that actions taken by Center ^vill nut 
be viewed by satellite staff as benefiting Center at the expense of satellite. 

Criteria^ 

Center expectations for the project are explicated in written duciimcnis that are free uf ambiguities. There is openness iu 
dcabng with each other. Information is exch^mgcd freely. When questions uf information ur uf feelings are aksed uf Center, 
they are answered directly. 

Any questions relating to the intent of Center v/ith respect tu expectations fur satellite shall be answered directly. 
Data 

Documents originating from Center, that deal with Center expecutions. 

Center Documents. A Plan to Assist Problem Solving and Deasion Making Related to the Midwest Center/Satellite ProjeU 
Guidelines for t972-J973 Final Report 
Guidelines for 1973-1974 Plan of Operation • 
Critique of Final Reports and Plans of Operation 
The 1973-1974 Plan of 'Operation for the Midwest Center 

Minutes or reporu from Center/Satelhte meeUngs called fur the purpusc of reaUung agreements on 1973 1974 Plans uf Operatiun. 

^ Enabling Objective 

To have mutual agreement between Center and satellite on specific kinds of action Center will take during the project 
year to assist satellites. 

Criteria ^ ^ 

Commitments will be made at the beginmng of the contract year with the understanding that they cari be changed by mutual 
agreement. Center actions to iruUate and make suggestions for acUons which they believe meet general needs of all satellites. , 

' . 1 

Data 

Minutes or reports of meetings between satelbte and Center c^ed for the pcirposc of agreement on Plans of Operation for 
1973-1974. " . ^ 

Enabling Objective PS'3 5' 

To provide information to each satelhte relative to the institutional support that exists for the local project witl^m 
the associated university and the department with which satellite staff is affiliated and the local school associated 
with the project. 

r 

Criteria 

Information to be obtained by trained interviewers utibzing an interview schedule which is based on the EPDA rationale. 
Interviewees will be determined by mutual agreement between Center and satellite. 

the information obuined m the interview will be shared with satellites. The confidentiality of faculty respondents will be 
maintained. ^ 

Data 

Center wiH have the data summarized for the convenience of satellite, howevei, raw data will be m^de available if requested. 
Enabling Objective 

To have Center and satelbte staff believe that objecuves adopted in the 1975-1974 Plan of Operation for their 
satellite mutually benefit both satellite and Center. 

Criteria 

Suted in objective. 
Data 

Interview or questionnaire data from staff* communications, written ojr verbal, relating to the fationale for specific oLij'yclivcs. 



Enabling Objective PG-i (Planning^Guidancc) / ^' 

To have each satellite suff prepare a plan of operation for 1973 1974 which is m substak^tial confonjiity to guidelines. 
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Criteria 

The guidelines <u »pccifn.d except tor chango that arc reached iii mutual agrcemcni between Grntcr and iatclbtcs. The vommon 
objectives for all »attlUtcs which Cofttcr has stattd may be tpjcctcd or modified if there is agreement between Grntcr and 
Stitcmtc that situational facwrs or special coristraiiits ma^ tlic *idoption ufaii objective unrcahstic or inappropriate for that 
sateUtte. 1^ 

Data ^ 
The accepted Plan of Operation. 

Enabling Ob jrcti vci>G'2' : • 

To have a statement of objectives of the Cciitcr Plan of Operation for 1973-1974 which is shared with satellites 
prior to final agreement on Satellite Plan for 1973-1974^ « 

Criteria « 
For each objective criteria and data will be specified. 

Data ^' ' . 

This document. ^ 

Etiabbttg Objective PG-3 

To have Center and satellite reach agreement on the information needs of the satelhtc (data that satellite will collect) 
before Plans of Operations fori 973^1 9 74 ate finahzed. 

Criteria 

Mutual agreement b> Center and satellite. Data will come from multiple sources and/or multiple methods. Data will relate to - 
implementation of Plan of Operation and to result^ of the implementation. 

Data 

A written agreement which details the kind of data to be collected, the time lines for this collection of the data, and who is 
responsible for collecting, analyzing, and.reporting^the data. . ' 

Enabling Objective IS'I (Implementing-Support) 

To have a Center Support Pro-am developed that is t^omposed of activities which arc financed in part by the Center 
and wWch contributes to the work of the individual satellite as well as the total project. 

Criteria 

The program will be based on mutual needs an4 commitments of Center and satelhtc made at the time of adoption of the 
1973-1974 Plan of Operation. 

Data 

The plans of action -for each element of the support program. ' 

Enabling Objective iS-l-l - . - 

To have a planning procedure established for the Support Programs in order to work out implementation plans for 
each of the major activities. 

Criteria 

The planning will be cooperative, Hnal plans lo be mutually agreed on by Center and satclhtCp However, Center shall be wilhng 
to accept a greater share of the planning responsibility as they have more resources for this. 

Data . 
Written description of the plan. 

Evaluation of support activities. 
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Eiubling Objective . * ' . 

To have Centex establish regular communicatidn with satellites m the form of a "Co Directors* Report** and/or an 
"Evaluation Report" with the purpose of keeping satellites informed of Center activities on a W-^fcekly basis. 

Criteria * , 

To be deterinined with the help of satellites. * « 

Data 

Reports made. 
Enabling Objective 18-3 

To have Center estabhsh a monthly information bulletin - "New Ideas on Change in Urban Schools**, "New Ideas in 
Urban Counseling**, new books of interest, ideas tried in other satellites, want ads from satellites for needed resources, 
etc 

Criteria . ^ j 

Cpntent based on satellite need. 

Data 

The Bulletin. 

Enabling Objective IG*1 (Implementation-Guidance) % 

To have Center and satelbte Flans of Operation implemented e\cept when data have been collected which suggest 
that changes are needed. 

Criteria 

Suted in Objective. 
Data^ 

Evaluation data collected as the project is implemented. 
Enabling Objective IG-I-I 

To have in each i.omponcnt of the project. Center, and each satelbte a person (or persons) who has the responsibility 
to collect informauon about the ongomg activities, identifying successful accomplishments, and dbcrepancies between 
the Plan and the implementation, and where discrepancies are noted calling them to the attention of the appropriate 
program staff person. , 

Criteria 

Dau coilecied shall be summanzed at least monthly and will become part of the total data that will be collected on implcmcn 
tation. ' . 



The person collecting the data will either be an outside consultant (this is preferable) or a staff member who has no program 
responsibilities. . \* * 

^ The person collecting the informaUon will have skills m observation, interviewing, research design, data analysis, and data 
.feedback. 

Enabling Objective IG'1'2 ^ 

To have evaluation reports that relate to the major enabling objectives of Center and satellite shared between them 
in order that each be informed, encouraged by successes, and alerted to problems that may be developing^ 

Criteria 

Spedfied in objective ' ' 
Data 

The evaluation reports and its Flan of Operation. 
Monthly reports oa data utilization. 

, Enabling Objective 7(3- W ^ ' - 

To have agreements on general procedure for sharing information which had been agreed to at Ihc time of adoption 
of 1973-1974 FlanJ (see PG-S) operationalizcd.^ 

Criteria * . * 

The Plans of Operation and the ori^nal agreement. 

Data 

A written document indicating the agreed on procedures and time lines. , . - 
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Objectives that Relate to the 
ReKarch and DUscminatlon F^inction 



R&D Tc^runal Objective 



To have written information on the Midwest Center/Satellite EPDA Program that will contribute to present knowledge 

on program development carried out within operating systems of the educational community^ 

« 

Criteria 

Reports and papers that reprjcsent this reseaitli effort should meet the critena nurmally assuuated with academit research papers. 
They shall be written with clarity, that is, the ideas arc orgam2edto illustrate the central theme and are presented m a logical 
order in clear and condse language. 

y 

The findings reported should be related to a conceptual framework which is well grounded in research and practice. The 
rationale shuuld include utations tu ducument related develupmcnlal wurk and societal and mstitutiunal cunditiuns that beai 
on the development effort. Conclusions shall be supported by valid data, preferably frum multiple sources^. Interpretaciunal 
analysis shall be included and shall be relevant to the data presented. ^ 

Criteria 

Commitments shall be made early enough to permit work tu be carried out. Entering into agreements will be stnctly vuluncary 
on the part of satellites, as Cent^^st^sumc the majut share of the woxk and the rcspunsibihcy fox Research and Di^emination. 

Data ^ . ' -V*'. 

Enabling Objective R&D'2 

To have a written natural history of the Midwest Center/Satelh'te project. 

Criteria 

Information fot this histury will be gathered and written by a faculty -level person pruvided by Centex. This person will be skilled 
in the methodology associated with anthropological research and will obtain informatiun thruugh the exammatiun of existing 
documents, through interviews ovex the project year, and through on-site observations tu learn of the developing history uf the 
present year. , - ' ^ 

This history will attempt to ducument the development of each project, the constraints, problems, and conflicts, both internal 
and external; and the accomplishments, both intended and unintended. 

All information gathered from a satellite will be shared with that satellite. It is the mtent that this effort will nut unly contribute 
to the writing of the history of the Midwest Projects, but that infoqnation on present history, fed back as soon as it can be 
written up, will be useful to the local project^ 



The perspective from which this history will be written is one which seeks tu discoyet the perceptions of the people actiye in 
.the^project« ' . , 

Data 

The written history. 
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GUIDELINES ' 
^ - . ' FOR 1973-1974 PLANS OF OPERATION 

The purpose of the guidelincSf !s to assist the program staff and thcii organi^Ations iyi developing a third ycax Plan of Operation 
which will act a structured resource toward meeting stated prograin objectives. 

In reviewing the overall purpose of the EPDA projects, the three original areas of development, i.e., program, staff, and organ- 
ization, remain as prime fa<:tors in preparation for the third year. During the past two ye*rs these three areas sUmulated activities 
such as. 1) forming a competent staff who supported the EPDA rationale and inner-city needs, 2) developing an organisational 
structure to surface and solve problems in relation to the EPDA rationale and inner-city ^ri'eeds, and 3) developing a program of 
study relevant to the purposes, goals, and objectives of the project. . I ; • 

, In order to maintain continuity, the same thrte developmenul areas will be followed in fKe guidebncs for 1973-1974. Since 
these developmental areas represent only general statements of need, the "Plan to Assist Problem Solving and Decision Making 
Related to the Midwest Center/Satellite Project," including objectives, criteria, and needed data vnW also be followed. 

. As you know, this document was mailed to each Satellite Director on April 27, 1973, along with the "Guidebnes for Final 
Program and Financial Reports, 1972-1973." Even though the 1972 1973 final reports and the 1973-1974 Plans of OperaUon 
are separate and distinct documents, there is potential for conjoint relationships between selected portions of the two products. 

This year, and for the first time, all subcontracts must be approved by the U.S. Office of Education. Because of this, your 
Plan of Operation will need to represent the complete program, suff, organizational structure, evaluation methods, and plan 
for institutionalization. Wc anticipate a critical analysis from the .Office of Education on each Plan of Operation. This review 
fifom the Office of Education is probably related to many questions, but the most often mentioned are: 

1. Does the practice of extended funding pay off; i.e., are there measurable developmenul gains over the 
three-year period which were based on client needs aiid which would not have occurred if funding from OE 
had not been available? 

\ 

2. Educational resource utilization is being critically revicwid at all levels due to educational economics. 

3. ' The Center/Satellite projects have been and will continue to be reviewed to determine their impact on a new 

Way of conceptualizing the training and re|jraining of professionals and paraprb'Sssipnals in education. 

^'^^^ " 

INTRODUCTION TO PROGRAlil OBJECTIVES 

\ FOR 1973-1974 PLANS OF OPERATION O 

' . ' ' ' ' 

The meaning of "program" used here follows the ideas stated in the minutes of the Program Development Strategy Committee, 

th^t is, a program is the structure developed to provide learners the kinds pf experiences necessary to prepare them for a set 

of generally known future functions and relationships. 

The discussion that follows will focui on program only, even though in a fcw^es there will be <5vcrlap with the other primary 
areas, eg., staff, institutionalization, and evaluation. As mentioned,' the guidelines stem from the pro^ran^definition sutements 
and objectives followed during the 1972 1973 project year. Therefore, Terminal Objective I wUl be restated here, foUo^wed by 
Terminal 0|)jeetivcs II, III, and VI. w 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVE I * v 

TO HAVE EACH SATELLITE PREPARE A PROSPECTIVE NEW DEGREE PROGRAM OR SPECIALIZATION WHICH 
COULD BE ADOPTED IN THEIR UNIVERSITY AND WHICH WOULD QUALIFY AS A TRAINING PROGRAM FOR THE 
"NEW PROFESSIONAL** AS DEFINED IN THE EPDA RATIONALE. 

Terminal Objective I encompasses the total array of experiences entry level trainces.will encounter while enrplled in your 
program in preparation to function as Pupil Personnel workers in inner-city ^hools. As you have noticed. Terminal Objectives 
II, III, and VI" are integral parts of y^ur program area and provide special support for its development. 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVE II sutes: 

TO HAVE EXPERIMENTAL OR PILOT COURSES DEVELOPED BY THE SATELLITE STAFF WHICH LOGlpALXY 
RELATE TO THE^EPDA RATIONALE, AND HAVE BEEN PROVEN EFFECJIVE IN TEACHING THEjsklLJ^, CONCEPTS, 
AND ATTITUDES THE COURSES'SEEK TO PROVIDE. . 

Stated here are the tritcria and data selected out with special emphasis for the development and testing of cxpenmcntal.or 
pilot counes which logically relate to the EPDA rationale .^c Enabling ObjccUvcs under Terminal Objective |l.) \j » 

Also in support of program development is Terminal Objective III which sUtcs. TO HAVE EACH SATELU^E DEVELOP 
PILOT COURSES OF INSTRUCTION WHICH ARE CLOSELY RELATED TO THE PRACTICAL PROBLEM^HAT f/iCt 
INNER.CITY SCHOOLS. 

In reviewing the supporting cnabUng objectives, criterion statements, and<iata needed to make decisions, the reason for 
selecting out Terminal Objectives II and III are clarified. (See Enabling Objeltives under Terminal Objective III.) 
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Also specifically related to the program area, as well as to the total third-year plan, 5s TERMINAL OBJECTIVE VI: 

TO HAVE EACH SATELLITE BE ABLE TO SUPPORT THE DECiyONS IT HAS MADE WITH VALID DATA. TO HAVE 
if SECURE EVIDENCE OF THE RESULTS IT HAS ACHIEVED AND EVIDENCE OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ITS 
STRATEGIES. . * ^ . • ^ 

Following Terminal Objective VI, the first three Enabling Objectives, Ue., E.O. VI-1, E.O. VI-2 and E.O. Vl-3 are closely 
linked to you^ program definition. 

As mentioned in the mtroduction, these combined objectives form the nucleus for the three original areas for third year 
plans. Terminal Objectives IV and V will follow under the separate heading ot Institutionalization. 

SPECIFIC GUIDELINES FOR 19734974 

A. Program Definition i t 

1. Included her.e are the courses, modules, processes, and other elements and components relate^ to your new 
degree program or specialization. 

a. Ust the complete title of each course a degree-seeking entry level trainee will be enrolled^in and/or exposed 
to in your new degree program. 

b. > Include a complete syllabus for each course as an appendix to your 1973-1 974 'Plan. ..^ - 

c. Other data: 

1 ) For each course indicate if this is an old course (initiated prior to September 197 1) or a new course 
(state initiation dates). 

2) Present data which support continuation of oVd courses. 

3) Present data which support that the new courses were needed and should continue. 

4) ' State the objectives of each course listed under "a** above. [ 

NOTE: State objectives for all new courses in behavioral terms. ^ 

5) Ust factors relatcd,*to the purpose of each course such as: 

— Facts to be learned 

— Attitudes to be changed • * 

— Skills to be mastered 

6) Places'of Instruction 

/ University classrooin 
( , ^ School classroom 

— (Community center ' ^ 
-f Computer center 

-f^J^deo laboratory 

— Private home" 
-Ot^er 

^ ^ 7) How/VyilUnroIlee achievement related to facts learned, attitudes changed, and skills mastered be 
V ,1 measured?- (i»c„ class tests, written reports, observations by, professors, observations by peers, self- 

^ repor^/lec.) . * ^ " * 

8) Is th^if^Vn expectation that students will practice what they have learned during the course? 

9) Is there ah^cxpfcctation that an evaluation will be made to determine what student achievements in 
« the courscMii 6e applied in the field setting? That is: 

a) Probletrigto be solved 

b) Condiri^^ns to be changed 

c) Programs to be changed ^ 

10) For the evaluation of 8 and 9 ab^«^rindi<i^e the measures that will be used and the manner in which , 
comparisons will be made. ^ j X 

2. Expected help to host schools . * V, 

This section refers to the help satellite prograhis will offer to host school's (s*) problems (needi^fi^ which 
instrjucti^ri given will continue to be related to the new program area. V„ ^ 

a. Dcscripuon of needs assessed. Use findings from 1972-1973 final reports to infer third-yearneeds. Areas to 
consider are: program • staff - organization • evaluation • diffusion and adoption, 

b. Expectations of school for: * ^ 

1) ' Service 

2) Development . ^ 

c. Expectations of university for: 
1 ) Service 

* 2)r*^; Development 

d. State course, module, workshop, consultation, etc. designs which will incorporate meeting school and university 
expectations for service and development. 

e. Results expected of meeting host school needs. (See E.O. 111-2, 111-2-1.) 

3. Enrollee data 

a. List criteria for 1973-1974 admission to your program area. 

b. Liitcriteria for turces^ful completion at your program. 

c Stitetecniitmcnt ]()racticcs to be followed. , 
d. List total number of enrollees planned for during 1973-1974 academic year as follows on page 104. ^ 

f ' * « 
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Program Staffing ^ 

Prograun staffing includes the total group of prufessionals, assisUnts, and paraprofessionab who directly influence the 
preparauun of the nc\«5rofesaonaL Since some counes may be taught in departments other than your ^wn, and since 
thcu names wiU appea^t>n their course syllabus, list only persons who are in your department or who arc affiliated with 
your department program, * , < 

1. Program sujffiiig for 1973-1974 

a. Name ' * . ^ " 

■ b. Title i 

c. Functions to be performed ^ 

d. Percent of full-time and related dates 

c. Percent of payment from EPDA monies 

f. State special contributions to be made by this person, pubUcations, and other relevant data which support the 
objectives of your program. 

g. Temporary or permanent faculty position. 

2. Program suffing for 1974-1975 

Where there are no changes from 1973-1974, sute only the person's name. 

a. Name . * 

i. Title 

c. Functions to be performed ^ ^ 

d. Percent of full-time 

e. State speaal contributions to be made by this person, pubUcations, and other relevant data which support the 
objectives of your program. . 

f . Temporary oif* permanent faculty position . * ^ 

3. Program coordinalf or for 1973-1974 

a. Name 

b. Title 

c. Functions to be performed * 

d. Percent of full-time and related dates 

e. $pedal contributions to be nude by this person, publications, and other relevant data which support the 
objectives of your program. 

f. Tempprary or permanent faculty position 
4t Program coordinator for 1974-1975 

Where there are no changes from 1973-1974, sUte only the pe^on's name. 

a. Nzbne ^ ' ,^ 

b. title ) 

c. Functions to be performed 

d. Percent of full-time and related dates ^ 

e. Speaal contributions to be made by this person, publications, and other relevant data which support the 
objectives of your program. 



; pelso 



f. Temporary or permanent faculty position^ — I 

les^ei 



5. Consultanu (Please state consultants you are expecting to use. If name?^e not known, state areas where outside 
assistance will be needed.) 

a. Name * | 

b. TiUe 

c. Position 

d. Amount of time to be used 

e. Special contributions made by this person ^ 
(Sec Terminal Objective III, E.O. III-2-5.) 

6. Graduate Assistants and other, assistants needed for your program during 1973-1974. 

a. Name / . 

b. Title 

c. Functions to be performed 

dr "Percent of full-time to'be employed, dates, amount and type of payment 
e. Special contribution which this person brings to the program 

7. Graduate AssisUtk* an^ other assistants needed for your program during 1974-1976 
z. Name 

b. Title 

c Functions to be perfomjcd. ' • , 

d. Percent of full-time to $c employed, dates, amount and type of payment 

e. Special contribution w^ch^Uiis person brings to the program 

Program Organizational Stmctitre 

This section should be dcv'^M)ed in a way to provide information and guidelines for all role groups affiliated with or. 
influenced by the progmm uftof5 developed and adopted. ^ 
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Sutc the new de^ee program^^/t^ approved by your department for 1973-1974. 
a. If prqram title will change fdr 1974-J975, please enter title proposed by your department. 
Evidcncc^f program support for 1973*1974 from the university (The Midwest Center will also collect mformgUon 
related to this item.) . ' " 

a. Adnunistrativc supiporTfrom department hcadj associate djcan, or other persons m decision-making posiuons 
(See 1-4.) ' ^ 

b. Faculty support for continuation aifd adoption 

c. EnroUee support from 1972-1973 students for continuation and adoption 

d. Copmunity support for continuation and adoption 
E^^gjjH^ program support for 1973-1974 from the pubUc school 

^schools in which presently working , ^ 

hts to continue from: ^ 
agreements describing the relationship to continue should be included m the Appendix. Give only a 
_ ative statement here.) 
''^'Central Administration 
2) School level 

— principal • * ^ 

— PPS staff 

— teachers 
~ — parents 

— students 

— paraprofessionals 

— other 

-* (SeeEX).in-l.)" ' ■■ ' . 

4. Evidence of State Department support for adoption of your 1973-1974 program 

5. Present your organizational design for: * 

a. Problem identification, problem solving and decision making for 1973-1974 in relau'on to; 

1) ^ograin components remaining to be developed 

2) Staff selection, training, and reqruitment 

3) -£nrolloe recuit|kic|\t, tra^ ? , 
'4) School-based ai^school-related instruction " • 

. 5) School-university relationship^^ W ^ ij.^> ' . 

.6> Mdtuail^,>eneficial services exdiahgc3*«S«\veen schopj, .university, and Sute Department 

7) Materials tp be developed , * . - . . n , "^^^ 

8) Dau to be collected^ analyzed) and utilized {See Separate section,on Evaluation Design.) * 

9) Additionalresources to be acquired j * 

10) Dissemination, practices to be followed • ' 

11) ' Time Uncs to be met ^See separate se^on on Time Lines.)* * v * ^ 

12) Other . * . ■ 
^ -br;-PlJBASE-J^0TET;.7; — - ^^-^^^ - - . . ^ _ , ^ . . ^jj 

1) All of the TerminalOObjectivcs relate to ^tlids section, however^ the following are directly related, 
a) T. O. I - to prepare a proposal for" the adoption of the new degree program ^ 
i. £«0. 1-l - staff comnutted to development ' . 

E.0. 1-2 ^ knowledgeable staff 

iii. E.0. 1;3 - written plan for adoption ptoccss (See Institutropaiization,) 

iv. ^.0. 1-4 - administrative support » 
^) T«0. V- adoption by State Department (See Institutionalization.) • 

i, E.O»V-^-SEAcomrmtment 

ii. E.Ohr 11'^ -form planning committee . 
. ' c) T. O. VI - data-based decision mafking 

i^ E.0. VI-1 * staffcomnuttcd to data-based decision making ^ » 

il E,0.Vl-5 -data collected, aiuly2ed,3md available , o.^^ 

' ' lii. E.0. VI-3 • dau utilized to support* third-year plan , 



The >vord InstitutioAalization takes. on rnany jli^fcrcnt jrp^ings depending upon the petceptions of the persons involved. 
W<^arcu^ng the term in this context to meifi *!adoption^^^^^ ^ * * ' . . 



Instttu ttondUzation, 
Old institutiof 

I u^ng the term in this context to mc3m*^*!adoptii 
• ' . ' " '^^^^-i ' ' > ' ' 

Clark and Cuba* state the adoption process as represct^ung three sUges. These. arc tnal, insUilktton,^d tnsMutit/naluattsfTu 

They further state that the purpose and Gnal stage of adoption is to incorporate, the "inyention into a functjomng sys« 
tem«** It'ls this defifiition which is most relevant to tl^e programs developed by the Midwest Pupil Persunnel Services Projc^u 

Terminal Objectives IV and V mc developed t)rimarily'^ to focus on tlie adoption process. Enabling piyectivc IV-2 is a rc^ 
staticmcrtt of Terminal Objecfivc 1 3 (note pa^ng error - E.0. W .1 and IV-2 should follow T.O. IV. Also E.0. IV -2 shuuld 



*Furthq reading on this topit^may be found in abstract form in Planning fo; Innovation Through Dtsscminatton 
o/XnoWfrf^tf by Ronald O.'Hayelock. ^ ; "* 



and tJt^ua 



resUte £.0. 1 3 and not 1-4 as presented on page 25.) l*c,, to have each Satellite develop a written plan for the adoption 
process of the new degree program. Also supporting the adoption process is E.O. V-2 which statei: 

To have the satellite form a planmng commiuee with.represenution &om each satellite within the same sute, the 
Center^ an SEA liaison person, and other appropriate pehohs, to meet and formuUte a plan to modify the certifi* 
cattt>n requircpaents. 

These two objectives suggest the development of a written plan lo describe the adoption process. The plan will be for 
university and school adoption as well as for Sute Department certification. 

Included m the adoption plan should be strategies that attend to issues related to how "soft monies** are utilized to 
develop "hard programs.** Gammon issues related to program adoption arc mcluded in vanous preceding sections of 
your 1973*1974 I!lan of Operation, howeva, because of the high priority of this section, a spedfic.and complete-as- 
possible Plah for Institutionalization should be developed. Included in the Plan should be? 
h Program components to be adopted. (State titles only with reference to syllabi where needed.) 

2. Statements describing staffing commitments and/or needs related to continuation of the program after funding. 

3. Enrollee data supporting need for continuing the program after funding. 

4. Statements describing existing and future ct>nsumer needs to be met which support continuation of the program 
, ' after funding. ^ ^ 

^ 5. Specification of other resources committed or needed to continue the program after funding. 

6. Statements describing the orgamzatTohai Structure which y ou will follow in developing and miplementing y ojui 
adoption plan. Areas to consider are: 

a. Organizational structure and criteria which currently exist in y ouivuniversity for adopting new programs^ 

b. Orgamzatiorul structure and'criteria existing outside the university that could assist in institutionalizing the 
programs. 

c Planned meetings with significant groups and individuals who^will asast in the adoption process. 
— .4»^el«iwt4nfora»tiwvthat^wiiU>c-o rgan i 7 cH a nd cxch a ng rH h r tw r m pr rsonsy ffl' o upsy a 
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The purpu»t ut^Uu) packet a to gathct uduinuUuu fxum each ibc Midwest Ceniet sateUites and doseminatc this infurmauun 
back tu all the sateUites. The dcvelupment uf this survcy^u^espunse lo ihe planned surveys filled uut by the participants m the 
Actuuntability/Evmluauun wurkshup (see Flu w chart, Tunctiuxv A) and developed to be consistent with the guidelines and goals 
of the Midwest Center proposaL ^ ' 

Hopefully, this paclet will be a pan the communication system (flowchart. Function 2) and will be field tested (Flowchart, 
Function 8) with you in the next two weeks. 

The makeup of this packet includes several important components: 

1. Flowchart describing the communication model including the gathering and disseminating information. 

> 2k Information*Disscmination ^ 

A. Section on information to be disseminated. For example, a Center/Satellite calendar of upcoming im^ 
portant events. Satellite Newsletters, reports of satellite workshops, training programs, and communica- 
tions from the Center. 

3. A. Satellite Monthly Report including a monthly calendar for that satellite's events; tForm A of this will 
be included monthly). 

B. Chart (Satellite Personnel Profile) to be filled out stating satellite penonnel and their fimctions, an 
explanation and example precede the report form. (Forms &•£ included this month only.) 

C. Task Force Questionrudre and form (Task Foirce Profile) to show the makeup of the Task Force. 

D. Form (Univenity Profile) for reporting-lhermakeup of the uniVenity component. ♦ 

£. Form (Satellite Communications Prome) to de^be the commWcations patterns within the satellite. 

^ 4. Evaluation form for packet to be evaluated*. / 

We would expect that aftci this iniual report form, ScctioA III, Item A will be the only standard form and Items B-£,. Section 
ni will be reduced and/or chafed.- 

In using the report fo.rm, it would oe most helpful if the Xa^ Foicc would complete each form. Howevex, it would be appro- 
pxiate and desirable to include any pubbi>ations, memos, mtnutes of meetings, and other communication to supplement of 
substantiate the information m the completed packet. There are three copies of the instrument included m the packet, one . 
work copy, one copy foi your files, one copy fox the Centex. The Ce^^ex would like the instrument returned to it, c/o Rick 
Beebe, by Octobei 25, 197 1. Upon rccapt of the report, rel^yaSTiifft^^maUon will be abstracted from the data and disseminated 
to all satellites by the approximate; date of November"!, 1971. * 



I. 



Communication Model 



Traditionally, attempts ^t innovation in education have operated 
in a rcladve information vacuum. Lacking adequate informadon 
libout'other successful or unsuccessful attempts at achieving " 
sintihr objecdves, ^ny projects have spent a considerable amount 
of their resources upon "rediscovering the wheel." 

One response to this was the setdng up of the ERIC (Educational 
Resources Informadon Centcf)Network. Another approach to 
the problem was assigning the Center, in a Center/Satellite 
project, the task of informadon gathering and informadon dis- 
scminadon among its satellites and with other sfmilar projects. 

The product of the above acdvity would enable an individual ^ 
satellite to bring the cumulative experience of the oth^ satellites 
to bear upon the achievement oOhdr own local gQals and ob- 
jccdvcs. ^ 

To meet the Center goal^ of information gathering^and disscm- 
inadon, the Center has fotmulated the process idendfied in the 
Flowchart. 

The figure at the right indicates steps to be taken in gathering 
•informadon and returning it t9 you. The enclosed packet con- 
sdtutes the infom^ation galhertiig form indicated in Step 4^.0. ^ 
We would sincerely ajpprcciate, in addition ^o the informadon 
requested, your comments as to the adequacy of the packet, 
the information gathering and dissemination process, as indicated 
to the rights and ariy suggestions you may have for their revision. 
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2. Aftei you return thc,cnclQ»ed pichc% the Centex will abstract the information and disseminate It among the satellites 
throu^ one of the means indicated in Step 7.0. 


— - - - 


S. A, 


Satellite Monthly Repon. This form is utilized as a momtoring device to note progress, activities, i^eeds, and 
sources of inter-satelUte help. Feel free to add a sheet for answers taking more space than is provided here. 


♦ 


NOTE. Please enclose any published materials, memos, ox descriptions of events which illustrate and/ox support youi 
answers to these questions* 




1. 


Describe any projects or programs of the satellite during the past month. ' 




2. 


Describe any planned projects, programs, workshops, etc for the coming two months. Give dates. 


• 


3. 


• 

What is the progress of the training program? Describe acrivities of the trainees during the past month. 

* 




4. 


- . ♦ 

Describe relations with the community and degrj^ of community cooperation and participation. 




5. 


How is the program being received by the school persoxmel? By the administration of the sjthoolsystem? By the 
state education officials? By the univcnity, particularly people concerned with public schcjfol education? By the 
trainees? Are you having any problems with acceptance of the program in any of these arcjits?. 

4^ ' , ♦ 




'6.- ' 


^ ' * . ^ 

Evaluate the general progress, of yolir program SO far. ' ' « ' 

' * . • ' ' r ' - ' ' - ' 












' 1- * • "J 




7. 


list any of your satellite's activi|i^ or programs which might be useful to other satellited. 

• ■ ■■■ ■ ■■ ■ . • r: 




8. 


■ , • . • ■ • ■■ 

Wba$ special issues ox problems J|m your satellite encountered (prganizationaliy, programraatically,^persormel)? , 
What itratc{pes have ytu mcd to confront these Issues and problems? What were the outcomes? / 






Describe any satellite needs, with \Wuch the Center or other satellites mi^t be able to offer asrista^ce« 

' ^ ^' * ' * ' • ' 


V 


10. 


Please enclose a calendar of you^ satellite programs, activiries, and dates of important events. 


i > 


Si ^ 






l^cdl^ta tot completlttiSaieWtePmotmet Profile ^ * ^ > 
a, ^a?rte • HcaK writein fiill name (Mr»yMi$s/Mrf,). India^^ 


^ ERIC 




1.12. -i. , ' - • 

- 1 




b. Instttuttonal Role - Indicate institutional affiliation and role played in that institution prior to or concurrent with 
involvement with satellite, lc., parent, VS» 72, Assodau Professor of Education, I^. University; Guidance Counselor, 
P.S. 72. ^ , * 

c fuH 2/3, iA 1/4 fim€ - If individual has salaried position within the satellite, indicate whether it is a full- or part-time 
position. If mdividual is not salaried, please indicate tus. If individual is trainee, indicate whether he or she is a full- or 
part-time student* If trainee is receiving scholarship or fellowship support through the university or satellite, please 
indicate st^md " / * 

d. Date of Appomtment - Indicate date when salaned personnel were appointed. For non-salaried persoimel involved in 
satcUiu, mdicate date of thar imtial invohrcment with sauUite program. For trainees, indicate the date tui^ng com- 
menced. 

e. Meqjts of Recruitment - Indicate how person was recruited into the satellite program. 

f. J^ce/i^cttonaliiy -indicate ethnic dassification of person**-^ 

g. Functiojts - Indicate^major activities for which the person is responsible. 

h. ^Abbrttnattons - Abbrevutions and acronyms must be used due to space limitations in this form. To assist interpretation 

of the form, please use the following abbreviations: 

^ ;IJP^. - Ithaca Public Sdiools (mythical) 
. I.S.U. • Ithaca Sute University (my thical) 
G.A. - Graduate Assistant 
C.A.P. - Community Action Program 
O.E. ' Office of Education 
T.F.- Task Force 
CC • Community Cqundl 
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NAME OF PERSON COMPLETING FORM 

3. Ci. Task Force Qu^'^omuire 

.1. (t) Howniaoy timcJ did (br will) your Task Forcc mcct in thcsc months, and 

(b) Where dii^(or will) it meet? (e.g., u=university; s*school; c^community; other - specify) 



1971: June a. 

b. 



July a. 
b. 



November a. Pecember a. 



b. 

' 1972: January a.^ 
b.| 



b. 

February 



August a. 

b. 



March a. 
b. 



September a. 

b. 



April a. 
b. 



October a. 

b. 



May a. 
b. 



Comments: 

2. How is agenda detormixx^d^ 



S. Who chairs Task Fbtcc me^tingi? *^ 

''J 

, ^ ' ' . 
4« How are dedsion$ regarding yoursatelfite ra^de? 

5. Wbat4C]dteria are used in a»igning responsibilities to Task Force members? 



a. Availability i' 

b. Expertise 

c Past performance 

d* Revolving role^\^ 



i 



6. Docs Task Force Work as a whole, through subcommittees, as individuals, other groupings determinedly task? Example? 



7.. Arc there Task Force products presently.availablc? (Monographs, proposals, curricula guides, traininjg guidelines please 
attach..copy.), \ ^ ^ 
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5. E.1. Satellite Communication Profile. Thi$^form>an be utilized to observe the flow of information and components of 
dcasion making m a, satellite. This, information will be useful to your own satellite and to the Center in identifying successful 
procedures by which satellites can make each deosion. These procedures can be disseminated on demand by satellites having 
decision-making j)roblem$. The p^Ue also attempts Ju show huw peopfe invohe^^jn satellites are kept informed about satellite 
activities. - ^\\t \ 

COLUMN A lists the communications or message^ that might be produced b^'satellite participants, i.e., minutes, 
newsletters, reports, etc. At the bottom of the column is space for youio^dd other communications or message, such 
as this profile. " 



COLUMNS asks who is responsible for mitiaUng and preparing the message. Since more than one person or group may 
be mvolve4 in this activity, you are asked to write Jn "R" under those who are "Responsible" for the initiation and 
preparation of the message, "C" for those satellite participants who are "Consulted" iri the preparation, and "I" for 
those who are "informed" that the messige is being initiated' or prepared. ' 

FIGURE / indicates that the directors were reiponable for preparing and initiating Message 1, the contract with the 
center. It also indicates that the Pupil Persoimel Services professionals in the client school* were consulted about the 
contract, and that community representatives were informed that the contract yssw being initiated and/or prepared. 

The Task Force, Trainer, and Trainee's boxes are emptyr. Thisj may reflect the fact that the Task Force was not formed and 

trainers and trainees were not hired until after the contract.was written. } j 

' \ V ^' > - 

FIGURE //indiatcs what thosexolumns might look like when filled in. ' 

• 

COLUMN Cziki to whom the message is available, or who else has the right to see the message. For insUnce, the con- 
tract with Center has budgetary information. Is this document availajble to the community, to the Task Force? Column 
C asks a little more, for if the message is available, in what form is if made available -in written form, verbal form, or 
by telephone* ^ * , 

For instance, a community reprcsenutive requesu to see the contract* The repfy^'S^cqpy is hot available, but I can 
tell you what's in it" is indicated with a ♦V* for "Verbal" under commuiiity fn Column "C" (see Figure II). If a 
written document is avaiUble for members of the Task Force, a "W" for "Writtcji^would be pUced under Task Force. 
Figure n indicates what Column C might lool^ like if filled in. / 

COLUMN D asks: For whom was the message prepared? It would be possible to simply place a check (v ) in the box 
to incjicate who was to receive the message. Instead of a check, we*d like to know what form the message was in. By 
wnung in "W/' "V," ojr "P,'* we know not only who received the message, but also in what f<Srm the message was received. 
See Figure II for example. 

COLUMNS is prowded Tn case you care to make a comment about the message. 
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4. Feedback on the Information Gathering Packet 

. \ \ ♦ 

\t this point, we would appreciate yoxir comments on the components of this packet. We would also like your comments on* 

the process as indicated in the Flowchart on PageJ?. Please assist us in being responsive to youi concerns about this packet. 
An indication of dissatisfaction should be^companied by specific comments ^nd, if possible, suggestions for revision or 
altehiatives. Please feel free to indicate satisfaction, tool 

/ 1. a. Do you understand the Flowchart on Page 2? YES NO (drcle one) 

b. Which part or relationship indicated by the Flowchart is unclear to you? ^ 

c Why is it unclear to you? 

d. Havtf you any suggestions for the revision of the process? If so, what are they? 

2. a. Do you feel that the packet and inform ition process is an adequate means of getting at the information desired?> 
^' YES NO (circle one) 

If yes, have you any suggestions for its improvcmcju? 

If no, what do you feel is wrong with ii and/liow do ybu^ji^est it be revised or replaced? 



Figure I 
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b. Are the directions for thj; information packet: (drcle one) ^ ' ^ 

Adequate <}onfusing Inadequate Unnr'-^^sary 

Comments: . "^v'. 

c Who would be responsible for filling out this form in youh satellite? : ^ 

d« What information requested on this form migh^'Se difficult to obtain? Why? 

e. Is the time allowed to complete this fopn adequate? YES NO (circle one) 

If not, wh> ? (i.e., inadequate. staff, people with mformation out of town, don*t know how or where to get informati 
etc) 

Thank you for takmg the time to complete this packet. We*ll make every. effort to make your part m tnis job pay off in 
belt)ing your satellite attain its goals and objectives. ^ 
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n A REPORT ANALYZING THE SECOND-VEAR 
FINAL RiPORT OF THE CttlCAdo^^XELLITE EPDA PROJECT 
' IN TERMS OF 

FINAL REPORT GUIDELINES DEVELOPED BY THE MIDWEST CENTER/SATELUTE PROJECT 

IntrSduetion 

This fcpuit 15 an analysis uf the Final Report of the Chicago EPDA pxoject in terras of the guidelines fox final reports dis- 
scimnalc4 by the Midwest Centcr/Satelhtc Pruject located ai Indiana .University, and in terms of these guidelines as they are 
furtha expU^ted in the ducument titlc4» "A Plan to Assist Prublem Solving and Deasion Making Related to the Midwcsi 
Centex /Satellite Project.** This report wiU include three secUuns. a general statement concerning the final report, a detailed 
analysis of the final repurt in term» uf the six ^ernunal Objectives mUuded in the g^udelixics, and finally, a statement uf dis- 
orepandes observed in order of priorities for improvement. 

Statements thruughout this report indicating a ]ack of achievement of Terminal and Enabling Objectives should be mtez- 
preted as disorepanues between the pxuject as descnbed m the final repurt and the ungii^ml project design as defined in the 
-EPDA rational^ and the "Plan to Assist in Problem Solving and Decision Making// ' 

General Statement ^ 

The Chicagu EPDA jiroject is aimec}, at the development of **new pxofessionals** whu Wili function as instructional leaders 
trained tu iropxove ihe educatiun uf students attendmg the schoul by increased respuosivcness tu then needs and trained to 
make the sv.huul urgani^atiun a more responsive commumty agenc> . The program has been conducted at Crane High Schuul, 
Distnci ^ 9, Chicagu. It has invulved exter^ive commumty and umversity expertise. Invulvement of the State Department of 
Exluration ds ^ member of the educational. team is nOt apparent. This program, as defined in the Final Report, is almost 
entirely consisteni with the EPDA philosuphy outlined in the general rationale, and is admirably suited to the needs uf mn^t 
dty education, particularly as they exist in the decentralized Chicago model. ^ 

Thc^in^ Repurt was very weU written and very consistent with th<^ Guidelines fox Reports and the task analysis broken out 
in me 'Tlan Ta> Assist.** Those discrcpanaes which do exist, as discus^d in the succeeding section of this repurt, are generally 
not very ^gtuficant. . ' , \ ^ 

Analysis of the Six Terminal Objectives^ ^ 

Termmal Objective /. To b^v^ ^r}i <atellite prepare a pxospective new degree program or specialization which could be 
adopted m thcix university and which wuuld qualify as a traimng program fox the **new professional** as defined m the EPDA 
rationale. ^ 

The Chicago SateUite Project fox the training of instructional leaders is one of five components of a new Chicago Circle 
graduate program leading tu a Mas lex of Arts m Educatiuiu The othei cuinponents include work in the area^ of administra 
aon, counselmg, early childhoudeducation, and speaal educatiuxu Although ^edfic courses in the lattex. four areas of coxr 
centration are not bsted, it would appear that this combtA^on is well suited, to the development of t}ie new professional 
descnbed in iheXPDA rationale. It must be conduded th^t the Chiutgo Satellite has accomplished Terminal Objective L 

Thf <uigle question which is not clarified in the report is whetha the Crane program participants are apply ing>rcdits earned 
ti/ such certification ^ Well as tolmproved positions on the salary sdiedule^ 

Sub-quc^tions related to Terminal Objective I are adequately addressed in subsequent sections of the ^nal report. 

Termtnal Objective IL To have experimental ox pilot courses developed by the satellite staff which logically relate to the 
EPDA rationale, and have proven effective in teaching the skills, cbncepts, ari^i(tiCu^es the courses seek to pronde. 

Three courses were developed and taught at Crane Higli School relevant to^the geneifal progiam philosophy. One ox twp 
other coutses are being develo^d. Education 459, an internship, and £ducatiQ^n4Sp^foUowup to the Education SSO, ^ 
'^Cumculum, Instruction, and Evaluation in tJrban Education.*' It is, not c^lezx/itjhi 4SQ and 43^ are to be taught^ 

as sccond-yeai work to the first yeai student participants in the coming y^. t£so>it is not cleax if the participants are also 
takiiog the courses suggested in Objective 1 pursuant to an M^. degree*. V J\ 

The various types of objectives and assjghrnents arc very well written and lo^cally mtcnelated. It is deax that a large numbex 
of non-satellitcJacttlty participated in the Instructional process. Enabling Objectives II>3 and UA appear to have been 
achieved* Howcvei^ it is possible that a duKJcpancy exists in terms of Enabling Objective n'2 which feq\iires courses dealing 
with cultural awareness, planned system change, and data-based decision making. V^hile the lattet two eleinents seem to be 
coveted in some dep^th, no spec\!ic mention i3 made. of cultural awareness. Given that 21 of the participants were black, arid 
the facVth^t all of the school students are also black, it may be that such instruction was uxmecesstry. It may also be ixnplidt 
in the objectives dealing with improved cqmmumcation skilU* In.the absence ?^ such ixiformation, it carmotbe determined ^ 
whether this important element is being; addressed. ' 

The section dealing with^coursc evaluation was well done and directly related to the objectives. Implications fox change are . 
stated and appear to.be based un informition. Not all evaluative 4aia were reported, howevet, and it is not clear i( additional 
evaluation instruments were used. Therefore, jt is not possible to make many judgments about the validity of the evaluation 
data*, the,, final examination which was included has fact validity in terms qC the course objectives^ It would be Interesting to 
know what criteria were ujed m the evaluation of the oral reports delivered by partiqpaxx{s of the itudents* proposals for 
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dun^c Thc5c problems are rc]aUvcl> fxuhuz, bowevct, pvtn the logical appUi^tion of daU-b^^ed dcosion making to J 
general evaluation of the comtcs. , * 

■J . 

Terminal ObjeUwc III, To have each satellite develop pilot courses of instruction which are closel> related to the giacUcal 
.problcms^thatfaceinner-oty^chools. . ^ _ 

Letters exchanged betwten the un2versit> personnel and Crane S<iiuol are mduded as appropnate duc-umentatioi^^uf ihc 
achievement of £na}>U^g Objective UI 1. 1:: ^diuun lo meeting the cntcru specifying statements of mutual e;^>ect^Clons, ihe 
anucable tone of the letters may bie illustrative of a partioilarly good working relationship. 'j 

' 5 ' 

One of the ultimate objectives of the project is the development of a comprehensive Diagnostic Learning Center. The Im- 
pkroentation uf this centci will appar|entl> rest on the staff development activities which oc cured m the past year and the 
pilut programs to be tested in the coming school term (Fall 1975). Therefore, bryond the staff ucvciopment courses, it 
appears tlut the major activities to help the school have been assessing needs as perceived by staff, students, and commumty 
to which programming can be addressed. In addition, preliminary work in student assessment procedures and improving in- 
strudiorial materials seems to have taken place. These activities have been directly related to the training. of the instructional 
kaders. It is not clear if the preceding is an accurate repr^entation of everything that took place. If so^ the ultimate success 
of the program development component will rest upon procedures which are yet to be fully implemented. No judgmenu^f 
the effectiveness of thii strategy can be made at this time. ^ 

An extensive list of mvolved commumty and host schuol persons is presented. The personnel gener^y seem to meet the 
i^teria specified in Enabling Objective 111-2*5. The activity m which these people participated was appropriate and well- 
received, albeit somewhat limited. Data presented m other sections of the final report suggest that Enabling Objective U| 2 2 
and in-2-5 have also been achieved. " — * 

Some needs assessment information is included in the attachments. Forms used in the survey were pr^cnted but the results 
of the survey were not. The instruments seem to be related to the program but, without results, the appropriateness of the^ 
rdativnship caimot be verified* The student assessment instruments were interesting, but given the description of the schuol, 
it might be that these were too long, the format too complex, and the reading level too high, l^rom th^ attachment list it 
would appear that appropriate groups were approached. However, mstrumentaDon and results for ail groups are not preseye<A 
In the absence of results the appropriateness of programming caimot be determined* ^ 

Terminal Objective JV* To have the university component of each satellite incorporate into its present degree pro^pram a 
course that deals with-cultural awareness, decision making and planned system change. 

As has been observed in discussion of Terminal Objectives I and 11, it appears that the pilot courses do incorporate the 
elements Usted m Chis objective (with the possible exception of cultural awareness) and that these courses have beeji adopted 
by the umversity as part of a prognin leading to the Master of Arts degree. Therefore, it is concluded that Objecdve IV has ^ 

4 beep achieved. However, the discussion of this objective siiggests that a document titled "Summary of Course oi> Chatige** 
which explains the results of adoption procedures is included in the report. It was not possible to identify this document 
^ich may include information rontrad^wrj to the aforementioned conduaop. In the Atyvwce of this infotmation It is 

.pHMsibld a discrepancy^exists* ; • 

Terminal Objective K To^have the State Department of Eduction (SEA) adopt the requirement that a coune that deab 
with cultur^ awareness, planned system change, and data-4>ased dedsion making be required for certification In PPS and 
.school social work for inher*city work: 

Objective V has not been achieved. The a<^^Ampanying rationale that this project does not reqi4re changes in certification 
requirements seems to be logical and valid. If the involvement of the state department as one of thejFour.components of the 
total satellite project is impqt^t, however, a discrepancy probably exists. There is no evidence of any, state department 
involveihent in the' Final Repo^. . . - ' a 

Terminal Objective VL To have each satelHte be able to support the decisions it has made with valid data, to have it sccxire 
evidence of the resiUts it has ju:Meved and evidence of the effectiveness of its stnte^» » ' 

Generally,, thu satellit&apjproaches most closely Terminal Objective VI of all those rcvir.'.-cd thusl*!. The FinalReport is 
good evidence of the achievement of the objective. The final section begins with a position papa which is the current defiru^ 
Hon of the program. Since no data such as that described m Enabling Objective VI 2 arc mduded, it is assumed that no majoi ^ 
changes in project defiriition have Qccuned. A discrepancy may exlil, but it seems unlikely. The several guideline components 
iisted-f6rTerrmnal Objective VI wiU be suxiimarized b . ■ * , ' 

a. Client population d. Entry Behavior. Tht Final Report indudes a comprehensive statement of paitjupant^charactcnstics 
and the stgnificance of sued characteristic* the program. In one respect, these characteristics |iuy be discrepant from 
the EPDA philosophy. That ration4e suggested that traimng of such PPS speoalists ought to have a "multipli<;r** effect. 
To the extent that these trainees wjcre selected in part because of potential longc^ty in the school, thi^ effect may not 
occur. On the other hand, if the "multiplying" \i to come through the unWenity faculty, this experience has probably 
Improved the "trainer" abilities of that faculty. 

It IS also not dear^as to how many partidpants ^ere involved. In some. places, 59 partidpants were indicated, in others 
it would appeal there were 55. This would not seem to be a serious problenl. Entry behavior is not addresied separately. 
If such behavior represents baseline data it should be spedfied. 
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b« Idcntifivatiun uf suff &nd wuropciei»uc», (g) suff functtun5. An adequate rurnuve fulfills this requiremenu It is cleai 
how the competencies possessed by the staff rebte to the functions they perform* '\ 

' 4 / 

e« Sc^^uenuc uf programtobjecttves. This requirement b refeicnced to the future and generally npt addressed. Given the 

logk^vaLframcwork Joi Jt.hc j)rugr^rofc„ihi4jna> nQ.t^be ,$igmGtant, JHo!Wcvet,^man> ti mcs_the ^qucn.ce .^^ f v.bjcwU.ves p; o.vidcs' 
an appropriate timetable for measuring student competencies. This matter should be investigated further. 

f«^ Statement ind^vatuig admimstrative supports, facilities, materials, and equipment. An adequate description of adm'mis- 
trativt. duppun lu faculty members is provided. The potential for adequate rewards is iopcal and appropriate. Supportive 
documentation provides additional evidence about the cooperative nature of this ptdjccU ^ 

h. The timeline reports events in project lifeiasomc dfetailfEaSl^ng clearer spedficatioRsiiL^e Guidelines, it may be an 
appropriate format. ^ 

Statement of Objectives* Ultiihatc, terminal, and enabling objectives are reported withm the categories specified under 
VI«2'a,b,c, i.e,, program development, staff developmexij^^and'organizational development. It is not dear if these state- 
ments are direaly rclated4^.aecds assessment data. The objectives are written m an acceptable format and are philosoph- 
ically consistent across'^the three categories. 

A Discussion of Discrepancies Observed in Order of Prioritjies for Improvement 

This report is of exceptionally fine quality and generally consistent with the guidelmes. With the exception of some types of 
evaluative data, ii is chorou^y aiid ^ipproprute^y documented. The discrepanae^ which have been noted are, fox the most pan, 
not very significant. There are two arcas in which the report may have been improved. 

first, a clear sutement descnbing the activities and objectives of the past year m relation to the^timate objective of the 
project w iiussing. At ames, ii is difGcult to ascertain just what has been accomplished aiid what remains to be done. It could 
be that these relationships will be more clearly defined in the forthcoming "Plan of Operation." 

Secondly, the possibihty that cultural awareness may not be emphasized is sigruficant. This requirement seems eminently 
appropriate m the training of mner-aty PJPS speaalists. It is possible that related content may exbt in the pilot courses or in 
other components of the degree program, but without additional infornution this is impossible to determine. 

A REPORT ANALYZING THE HNAL REPORT OF THE SECX)ND.YEAR GARY SATELUTE EPDA PROJECT 
. * » JNTERMOF . . 

* HNAL REPORT GUIDELINES DEVELOPED BY THE MIDWEST CENTER/SATELLITE PROJECT 

Introduction , ' ^ ^ 

This report is an analysis of the Final Report of the Gary EPDA project in terms of the guidelines for final reports (lis- 
seroinated by the Midwest Ccntci/Satellite Project located at Indiana Umversity , and, more specifically, in terms of these guide 
hnes as they are furthn exphcated in the document titled,/*A ?lan to Assist Problem Solving and Dedsion Making Related to 
the Midwest Center/Satellite Project" which the Gary Satellite followed very closely. This report will include, three sections, 
f ^'^'^^^^''^Ri^^^^fHl/^Hlt* detailed wlyy of the fina l report in terms o^ the six TOTniiud O^ej^tives 

mcluded in the guidelines, .and fmally, a statement of disaepandes observed in order of priorities for improvement. 

Statements throughout this report indicatmg a lack of achievement of Terminal and Enabling Objectives should be Inter 
pretedas discrepanaes between thc^project as^described m the final report and the original project desi^ as defined In the 
EPDA rationale and the "Plan to Assist in Problem Sqlvingand Decision Making." 

General Statemen*^ ' , * 

The Gary Satelhte is fulfUhn^ the EPDA PPS philosophy by rneans of developing Human Relations Specialists (HRS). The 
training is provided to both Gary Public School persoimel and Indiana University Northwest undergraduate education majors. 
.It consists of two basic parts, courses or modules in which all partidpants engage and practical application 0^ the skills 
ieame<l m the courses to classrooms and to small .groups of problem children. This laboratory training occurs in one elementary 
'school. ' . \ ^ * . ^ ^ ' 

Although very lengthy, the Final Report was relatively easy to evaluate because the "Plan to As»st" followed very closely. 
If It 15 possible to get an irnprcssion of the atmosphere of an action program from writteii inateriab, the Gary Program woujd 
havc.to be charactenzed. as a "happy** project coordinated by a staff ivho must commimiqate .with each other yery regularly, 
who share the saine humanistic philosophy, and who are d^icated to the concepts em1>odied In the.pro^;ram« V^th considerable 
experience in the affective domam of educadon, this ^tyicwcr frankly admits a bbsjn favor of this type of program imd an 
admiration lor the way the Gary SatelHte has conceptualized its goals in workable training packages. Tiie following sections . 
of this report should ^e reviewed vy|th an awareness of this.bias, although the eValuator hJSmade every effort to,malntain 
objcctiWCy, . ' . ' . * — ^ . , . 

Anaiysis'Of the Six terminal Objectives . ^ 

Texmtnal Objective /. To have ^ach satellite prepare a proposal for a new de^e program or specialization which could be 
j^dopted in its school, and which would qualify as a trainiiig program for the 'Mew profewional" as define^in t(ic EPDA 
nitio|Ule.' © " _ . . . 



The Gary Sateltite developed a nev^ degree "endorseraeni** progrim Which consists uf three "blocks** of stud^ which, in ^ 
tum^ include eight nMMuIes which are to be developed. These mudules arc defined m terms uf course huurs applicable a 
teaching degree with an HRS cndursemcnt. What is nui dear is huw these huuxs are apportioned tt> ihc mudules. Fvi example, 
one module consuls uf five one-huux sessions while anuthei included more sessions and longcx huurs^It is abo nui cleai if all 
teachers ftitd all university students participated in all of the modules. 

While speafic modules will be addressed in the discussion uf Terminal Objective II, some generaE^a^uns may be appiupnaie 
here. In the first place, almost all of the modules were very well wntten m terms of clearly defining what the course was in- 
tended to develop, how this could be done, and what types uf behaviors would indicate achievement^ Scconc^ly, the courses 
are very closely ir\tcrrelated as to the skills and attitudes they seek to instill. However, while many of them arc mutually com^ 
plementary, it seems chat m some insunces the content is redundant. Specifically, this seems to be the case in Self Understanding 
and Self-Evaluation, G:immumcation, elements of Parent Involvement, and Human Interactions in Group Procedures. Since 
many at the module evaluations indicated insuf6uent time as a sigiuficani problem, perhaps some of these courses could be 
combined for modules of greater length and depth. One approach could be combining much of the content of the afore 
mentioned modules mto a Urgci course dcabng with communications, while others such as Parent Xcachei GonfercncCf Paicni 
Involvement and Community Study might be joined, at least for training of the undergraduates. 

There is one discrepancy in the course outline section which is piobably not sigmficant. That is, the courses listed in ihc report 
narrative and agam in one Appendix are not, identical modules included In anothei Appei^dix. Specifically, ihe former 

do not include a course on Parent Involvement although that course is included in the Appendix. 
' ^ ~- » ' ' (. 

Most of the criteria speafied for Termiiol Objective I seem to have been met* However, there is a vague area which ritay be a 
sigmficant^disCrcpancy with T.O. I, £.0. 11*2 and the Philosophy of the proj^ram descnption. That is, while the general impression 
of this project seems to.be consistent with the general EPDA rationale, ii seems to be less consistent with the .three basic thrusts of 
cultural awareness, data-based deusion jnakmg and pj^nned systems change. A course on Black dulturc m another department 
IS part of the basic ciimc'uluro, but none of the modules seems to place a great deal of emphasis on such concepts as relating to 
and/or apj}reciating other cultures. Two notable exceptions to this statement aic Jic modules of Community Study and the 
Rttcnt Teacher Conference. ' ^ 

More importantly, the project seems to have implemented the other two elements in a ratha ^mquc way. It is true that the 
model has changed ihc organization of Bethunc School and has developed a scheduling plan by which potential HRS could 
function within a school. It is also true that each module and the total program were systematically evaluated. (The content of 
this evaluation will be discussed later.) However, m the opimon of this reviewer, these efforts, while necessary for project 
success, arc not consistent with the spirit of these requirements. It hks^been the understanding of this evaluator that the 
participants, as v/cll as the staff, were to deviblop skills and techniques necessary for data-based decision making and also that 
partitapants were to develop an understanding of orgamzations and techniques }>y which such orgam2ations can be brought lo 
betta serve the needs of children. While the course to be developed on evaluation may remedy this first dlscrepanc), there 
isnoevidence that (he latter i^ being or will be addressed* ^ 

Based on the staff roster, the "statement of belief^ and the course contents, it can.bc stated that £.0. 1 1 has been achieved. 
Jrhe>speualslulls and.backgrounds-of„thesc.individuals^c-ncvei,prcscntcd, KowcvcitlhcreforCtatis noUcleai^whcthcuthcrelated . 
enabling objectives'M, U-l, and 111-^-5 have been achieved. 

The staff seems to have misunderstood Enabling Objective 1-3, therefore, it has not been achieved. It such a plan had been 
developed, it is possible that more progress toward the achievement, of Terimnal Objectives IV ana V would "have been made. 

Enabling Objective 1-4 has been achieved and the requirements for T.O. I presented in the guidelines have been met. 

Termmal Objective U, To have, experimental pilot courses developed by the satellite staff which logically relate to the EPDA 
rationale, and have been proven effective in teaching the skills, concepts, and attitudes the courses seek to provide. 

Enabling Objective 114 essentially has been met. The only discrepances appear to be in the areas of staff ^t)^pctcncnb-{no^ 
speoftc statement is included) and timclincst One very general timeline is included in the 1972 73 proposal :3fHcsc do Dot s£^m 
to be significant discrepanues in h^t of other information included m the program. It would have beeaan! improve rncnt^Jho^^ 
ever, if eitha m reference to this objective or T.O. I, a dealer definition of the relationship of the degree program to the .clients 
would have been presented. It is clear that an education minoi in HSR is available to lUN undergraduates^^l^t,the program . 
and patrtidpants^ for the A.A« degree arc not well defined* -vV.- - ..-'^ 

Given that E.G. II, the course in cultural awareness, planned sy stems change and data'4>ased decision making seeit.s to be so 
central to. the entire Midwest EPDA project, it is strange that the staff plans to incorporate it "in toto** only ,this year. This 
issue was discussed a^ some len^ in the preceding section and will not be dealt with here excegt to say that there would appear 
to be some basic differences m'the interpretation of the overall rationale between this satellite, the othet satellites and the 
Ccntei. As has been obsqved, the Gary project seems to be consistent wi|h the EPDA rationale, but not necessarily with the 
Midw^t Ccnt^ defmition. . ^ ' 

Enabling Objective has been achieved with the possible exceptions of cultural differences and organi£ation change. 
.There IS not enough data to determine whether^a discrepancy exists. Ilhc criteria fot this objective have been met. Some of the 
^course descnpudns (most notably Self^Awareness an^ Self-Evaluation and the Community Learning modules) are exemplary 
in the ratiorul framework employed, mcluding overall goals, objectives to be achieved Which arc further defined by means of , 
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skills and Activities designed to fustex the achievement of the skills. All of (he\oune descnptors were supeiioi to must uf the 
others thus fax reviewed. This iS especially laudable given ihc difficulty vf cunceptuah£ing and defining, the affecUvc dunuin in 
such a manner. Enabling Objective n-4 has been achieved. ^ 

Assuming thal-the pre^^ing »U(cment>aic accurate, «t4S >arpnsing thai the report response to £,0. 11-5 appears s\> defensive. 
This rcviewex has consistenlly inierpreled ihis sub^bjective ii> meaxi thai each course should be evaluated rathei ihaa Lhal each 
instructor must actually cuij^lm^t ihe evaluation himself. Actually, each course was evaluated as was the lutal piogram. While the 
evaluations ore not preci^e^ m terms of the reports rcquued m the guidelines, the format m which they are presented (course 
by jcourse wxth an overall evaluation at the end) seems more approprute to this report. Given the state of the art m affective 
evaluation, the effort was quite good. There are pitfaUs, as no doubt the Gary e valuators are well aware, m this type uf evaluation. 
In the first pla|e, papei and pendl surveys have very hmited validity given the instability of the affective data. Secondly, a 
person's pace^t4ons of |iow well he has learned something arc nvt necessarily accurate. Third, it is not al^vays clear how some of 
the instruments relate to the objective. Periiaps the Satellite should considei additional measures^ sucli as structured observations 
based on course criteria and/or peer ratings. These are, of course, casual suggestions, but the recommendation is that the * 
evaluation design employ a variety of measures which may produce more reliable ctoss trait-cross method data. Finally, the 
^commendations fox changes m the courses are more often related to procedural matters (e.g., more time) than to the "hard** 
evaluation data. If students arc to be assured that they have achieved the objectives dunng and at the end of each course, more 
specific skills/attitudes referenced measures should be developed which allow fox altcrriative ox remedial le^mng strategics. 

♦ 

Termnal Objectrve IIL To have each satellite develop pilot courses of instruction which are closely related to the practical 
problems which face inner-dty schools. 

The Gary project provides community service primarily by means of including parents in some of the modules (e.g.. Parent 
Involvement), by mcreasmg the ability. of partiapants to work, with parents (e.g., the Parent Teachei Conf^noe), by increasing 
positive attitudes toward and undentanding of the commumty through modules, and by providing the in-service affective 
training to school practitioners as well as to univernty trainees. 

Enabling Objective ni-1 may no longer be apprdpriate for this satellite. Gearly, a working relationship has been established * 
and (locumen&tion b supplied in the appendices. Whether this relationship reflects the expectations of the school sy stem . 
,caxmot bo ascertained. > ' \, 

The activities listed above, along with the other modules, were develppcu lu icsponsc to the results of a needs assessment 
conducted jn previous years, io tne extent that a variety of groups (mduding the Bethune commumty) were polled during this 
assessment, i^can be stated that sub-objectives m 21 and III 24 have been achieved. The only needs assessment data included 
in the report are the commumty survey -questions, These questions do not seem to be very consistent with the content of the 
modules* The results tend to mdicate that while parents were mterested in being more mvolvcd with the school, their pnoHties 
seemed to be mfoi mational (e.g., grades, testing, speual education)* Relatively low percentages of parents indicated an interest « 
in how theu children behave m school or how the teachers feel about their children (Appendix III, p. 94). Therefore, a dis- 
crepancy may exist between the stated needs of the community and the program as it has been Implemented. However, assess- 
ment data from other groups were not mduded and the commumty survey was not espedally predse in terms of the, tentative 
1971 plans; therefore, this may not be ari jmp6rtant dis crepa ncy if itdoe> exist. 

While specific data relating to 111-2-2 were not nicluded, and the response to this objective rnduded in the nanative was not 
appropriate, it would appear that.this objective hks been achieved (see T.O. I). 

The project staff mdicated an inability to comprehend the requirement fox 75% minority pairiidpants. The arguments for not 
meeting this objective were that such a xnix would statistically be improbable, given the population of the lUN campus and that 
such a requirement is undemocratic. While practically adiieving such a requirement xxuy be difficult, if not impossible, it is the 
opinion of this reviewer that spedfic action plans to promote the indusion of minorities are important. This opinion is based, 
among other things, upon the EPDA philosophy which emphasizes service to low-incpme, disadvihtaged students and whid) 
spcafies as an objective "to rccrut and tram members of xmnonty groups as pupil personnel specialists** and further indicates 
that this objecbjji^e is seen as pervasivcthroughout all of. the EPDA PPS prpgtams. In tho^ntcrests of accountability and dvil 
rights^ It is fccoj^cnded that^the Gary satellite recoiuidei its position on this issue. It may well be that the staff has inter- 
'pretcd the requirement too narrowly and has not taken mto accotlnt the racial composition otall participants^ Induding school 
practitioners* . ♦ 

A number of community persons are listed in response to £.0* HI 2-5. The competendes and/^r activities of thtie people 
are not described In terms of the criteria suggested for this sulH>bjectivp« It is not dear i^Pa disacpancy exists* 

Ttrmduit Oijectivi lW To have the university component of each satellite incorporate into its present degree program 4 
cotm^jthat deals with cultural awareness^ cUta-4}aicd dedsion ^ak|ng and planned system change, 

• * ^ AND ^ 

TermtnalObjecHve K To have the State Department of Public Instruction adopt the requirement that a course that deals 
with cultural awareness^ planned system change and data based decision making be required for ccrtif\catiori in PPS and 
"'•'SdJopl Social Work for innciHdty wpfk* . ' * if I ^ 

In rtsponK to botii of these objectives the Final Report refers to the discussion of E.0. 11 2. Thzi dbjcAgvt )^ been dis- 
cusscd previously in this report m.tcrxm of a possible xmsperception by the satellite staff and as to what elements of the objective 
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do appcax to cxiSi m the project. Howevci, wKiie the repon icspunscs to these two ^jcctives are inadequate «iid inappropriate, 
It is npt absolutely cle« thai a discrepancy exists hom the mstitutiooalifatiun Intei^t uf Terminal Objective IV^and V, Appendix 
n ISA Uttet app^nily to an offiuai of the Sme Dcpaitment which indicates an attempt instiiuttunalize the piugram. There is 
a statement in the letter suggesung thai lUN has acu^ted the endorsement program* It is not cleai if liaison ha& been established 
with the Department uf Fubliu Instruutturu la addltiun, there ^re statements in reference to T.O. VI that plans will be developed 
this summer in response to these objectives. 

While it would appear a senuus discrepancy may exist in terms of these two objectives, this is not certain. If this is so, one 
thrust of the third project year should be toward insututionahzing this program at the university and within the department. 
It IS possible that such efforU might be more successful, at least in terms vf DPI, if 'the^laboratory base of the project were ex 
pandcd m some way', perhaps to include a secondary school. This reviewer does not accept the statement in the project rationale 
that most PPS candidates would choose to work in an elementary school. 

Termmal Objective VI, To have each satellite be able to support the decisions it has made vnth valid data, to have Jt secure 
evidence of the rpsults it has achieved and evidence of the effectiveness of its strategies. J 

As m other sections of the Einal Report, this secUon adhered to the "Plan to Assist" rather than to the abbreviated gxiidelincs. 
Most of the information requested m the gvudelines has been discussed previously. Much of the discussion in this section of the 
Final Report relates to the participation of the Gary Satelhte in the total project strategy meetings. It would appear that the 
Gary Satelbte staff is not wholly enchanted with these meeungs or v^th Center cooperation. The validity of these observations 
is beyond the scope of this report and probably better left to the evaluation of the Center staff. 

^$ Also, m response to this objective, this Satellite included a list of program objectives with a dbcussion of each of these. Based 
^ -on the evidence provided m the appendices it would seem thai the Gary project has accompUshed the first three of these objectives 
and has plans- to meet the fmal two objectives. .This appropriate distinction between bio«uct program objectives and behavioral 
module objective^ along with their ciubling objectives is umque in the firul reports. In this reject, this Final Report is exemplary. 

A Discussion o/DiScrepandes Observed in Order of Priorities for Improvement ^ 

The most serious potential discrepancy m this report relates to the capaaty and/or intent of this project to train specialists with 
knowledge in the ar^as of culturafawa^enes^^ data^ased deasion making and planned system change. All of the evidence points 
only to I tangcntialipxaivement wi^K these concepts, especially in the area of organizational change. The Center and the 
Sa^tdhte should yl^sidex si^wtBtJwhether these elemepts arc vital to the PPS rationale, if so, \>^ether they arc being addressed 
in thepi^jccl^f^d third, how th^se should be best^defined. \ 

A second concemjhis to do with^the content of the modules which, while an admirable addition to teacher training, may be^ 
^mewhat repetitious. InstitutionaEtzation may bedbme more feasible, at least at the State Department level, if new training 
requirements were presented more concise^. ^ >' , 

Jhe third major concern of this reviewer is related to the somevyhat cavalier response in the Final Repiirt to the requirement 
for mJho'rity recruitment and training. This was discussed at length in conjunction withTemunal Objective III. 

While the aforementioned concerns leem most significant tathis reviewer, t^e Final Report and perhaps the project wpuld 
have been improved if staff competendes had been described more complefdy,if the relationship* degree programs, 
modules, and.partiqpants had beensuted more succinctly, and if the evaluauon ftad been based directly on the module objectives 
as previously discussed. None of these latter are so significant as the first three concerns. ^ 

■ ■ . O . 

A REPORl ANALYZING THE SpCOND-YEAR FINAL*REPORT OF THE IU4PS SATELLITE EPDA PROJECT 
c • IN TERMS OF \ 

FINAJ, REPORT GUIDEUNES DEVELOPED BY THE MIDWEST CENTER/SATELUTE PROJECF 

Introduction * 

This report is an arulysis of the Final Report of the lU^IPS SatelHte in terms of the guidelines for fmal reports disseminated 
by the Midwest Center/Satellite Project located at Indiana University, and in terms .of these guidelines as they arc further cx 
plicated m the document titled, "A Plan to Assist Problem Solving and Decision Making Related to the Mid^.'cst Cciitcr/^ 
Satellite Project**' This report will include three sections, a general statement concerning problems oicountered in the review 
of the Firul Report, a detailed analysis of the Final Report in terms of the six Terminal Objectives inclucied in the guidelines, 
and firuUy, a statement of discrepancies observed in order of priorities for improvement* , ^ 

Statements throughout this report mdicating achievement or lac^c thereof of Terminal and Enabling (Objectives should bt intcr-^ 
preted as discrepanaes between the project as described ,m the .final report and the orig^pal project design as defined in the 
EPDA tationalij and the "Plan to Assist in Problem Solving aitd Dedsien Making." 

General Statements ^ ' 

The IIMPS Satelbte made a dcci^on to combine the Final Report with the plan for operation for the coming project year. 
Among the statements included as rationale for this decision were the follo\^^ng. parts of the final report and the plan arc the 
same, therefore combimng them avpids redundancies, program iinkagcs can be better explicated, it is important tp Ijavc the 
plan done early; and one te^Ort cuts down preparation time. 
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The 250*pagc report resulting from this procedure has the followmg characterutics. a plethora of nearly useless rhetoric, 
numerous repetitions (»ome thicc and four -page sections laJudcd verbatim more than once), a mulupliuty of detailed forms 
cither not completed at 4ll oi filled mcompletely and a wealth of noi very agmflcani documentation. U is extremely dif&culi 
to analyze this report in terms. of the guidelines because they were disregarded. To accomplish this type of evaluation it Is 
. iieces5ar)| to. re-read a great many pages and still be unsure if discrepancies exisU Given these problems the iollowir^ sectioris 
may or may not be an accurate analysis of discrepanaes. It is the opinion of this reviewer that a report of much bcttei quality 
and at a con^dcrable economy of time could have been produced had the guidelines beca followdd^. Pages SQ through lOQ 
prc;;un?ably represent the PJan for Operation. These plans wUI be discussed in a subsequent. report^ Consequently, the Finat 
Report will not be returned to the Midwest Center until that time. 

Analysis of the Six: TermiiUil Objectives \ 

Terminal Objective 1. To have each satellite prepare a prospective new degree program or specialization which could be 
adopted m its school, and which would qualify as a traimng program for the *'ncw professional" as defmed In the EPDA 
rationale. . ^ 

The lU'lPS project seems to consist of four components, cultural awareness (a practicum for counseling and guidance 
master's level students), simulation and protocol materials development, management by objectives traimng foi doctoral 
students who also develop laboratories forSchool practitioners; and community outreach services. 

Because the client population is specified in terms of these components it is not clear whovis involved in the nevy degree 
program. It may be the master's level counseling students, the doctoral students involved with the MBO <^omponent, counsel* 
ing paraprofessionals working toward an A.A. degree, oi perhaps all of these. This information must be clarified before judg^ 
ments can be'made about whether the satellite actually'has a new degree program. 

Objectives and skills to be developed are specified (somewhat inconsistently) la several places throughout the report in terms 
of the four components. Some of these describe bej^aviors, but none of them meet the criteria established in Enabling Objective 

If one intent of the EPDA rationale is to estahlish training models, these objectives should be revised. Perhaps the most 
sigmficant discrepancy relative to objectives is the lack of a conceptual framework which links the several objectives of the four 
^ Components in a logical manner. • . v • 

The entry behavior of clients is mentioned in some places in the appendices^ Usually this behavior is in terms of appropriate 
prerequisites. Once^ again, it is not clear to which partiupants these prerequisites apply. Statements of prerequi^tes generally 
do not lead to an appropriate evaluation design in that no assessment of client attainments due to the effect of the program is 
possible other than Course completion. 

A careful re^ew of both the text and.the appendices indicates that most of the criteria specified for T.O. I. are being dealt 
with in the program. The possible exception may be "diagnosis^ learning difficulties and their causes." 

*. - * ^ * . <J 

There is no direct information rehiting to any of the Enabling Objectives attached to T.O. I. A lengthy discussion of governance 

tends to indicate a lack of consensus as to where program leaders)up rests. This may be evidence that Enabling Objectives M, 

1*9, and M have not been achieved. There is no inforination regarding Enabling'^Objective 1-2. 

In jtummary, until such Ume as the project cajcvconceptualizc the four components as-a.txstining program with specific ^ , 
objectives for a clearly defined clientele. It is not possible to jtidge whether a new degree program exists. 

Terminal Objective JL To have experimental or pilot courses developed by the sa^llite staff wiucli logically relate to the 
EPDA rationale, and have been proven effective in teaching the skiUs, concepts, and. attitudes the courses seek to provide. , 

As has been discussed, the IlflFS Satellite project consists of four components. With the exception of jhe materials develop- 
ment component, these generally reUicio the elements speafied in Enabling Objective^ 11-2. It is not clear if these components 
are cpuiscs. The component descriptions are almost completely discrepant from the guidelines su^ested for T.O.^J. The 
course evaluations are also discrepant from the guidelines for T.O. II-2, a, b, c. Narrative recommendations for change are 
included in the text aiid may lAOtially meet the requirements for evaluation report type "c." These recoitimendations are not 
supported with u«ta in the report; therefore^ it ca not be assumed that they are appropriate* 



Each of the components sure addressed s^paxmtely in the following paragraphs. ^ 



A major component.pf the training program was a **coursc**,ot '^module** called Cultural Aw^eness. It was offered as a year- 
long practicum to Indiana University students apparently pursuing KLA. degrees in Counseling and Guidance. 

The purposes of t^e course are listed in several places in the report as ^'skills** to be acqmrcd by the trainees. In addition, there 

IS a list of objectives included in Appendix A. While these hsts are similar, they are not identical. It is difficult to ascertain which 

Hst the coiirse wa^ based on. Kone of these skills and/or objectives a^ directly measurable, although several o(^hcm are dis^ 

cussed in behavioral tarns. None of them jfiect the criteria spedfied in Enabling Objective n«4. . \ 

' - ' ' " ' • . " n y 

Much emphasis is placed on ''competency based** training. However, the evalitation design and the results do not directly 

relate ti^such an approach. This may be due to the fact that the skills were generally stated in unmcasurahle terms. Three types 

of cvaliiation data were gathered. obKrvations (mcluding video tapes) of the trainees, indirect evaluative measures on the 

students with whom thf^ trainees workcd^and narrative self^evaluations written by the trainees at the end of the.coursc. the 

firs,t two types Ctf da^were nqt included, therefore, it cannot be determined whether these data were directly related to the 

.competencies oi whether the objectives wer^ achieved.judgmg by the self "evaluations and the evaluative summary included 
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in the repun, ccruin skills were nut developed, specifically classruum management and simulation and prutucul. There is little 
dau relating to certain other cultural awareness objectives. Most of the studenU rated themselves as doing "A" work, a few 
declined lo assign themselves grades. Overall, the evaluation aspects of this part of the training were incomplete and i^t cjearly 
related to the skills. A disaepancy probably exists but there is not enough evidence to conclude this. ^ 

The subjecuve leuummendations for couisc improvement were generally insightful and adequate. 6ne of them had to du with 
changing the course title from "Cultural Awareness** to "Cummurucations.** Because the community is not clearly described, it is 
not obvious whether this change lepresents a scnous discrepancy from Enabling^Objective II 2. The content of the proposed 
**Commuxucations" course should be examined closejy to insure emphasis on minority culture and educational needs as discussed 
4n the EPDA rationale. 

A second course in simulation and protocol matenab was offered. It is not clear how this course fits with the EPDA rationale. 
It is at least somewhat disaepant &om the criteria spedfied in both Enabling Objectives II-2 and II-3. 

This con)ponem of the total program was evaluated by its coordinator 4s unsuccessful because ^only one simulation was re- 
quested. As a result, it is recommended on pages 16 and B-2 that this pro-am be discontinued iij the next project year. On page 
B-5, however, recoi^mendations are made to Improve dissemination and iqpease involvemcntjjt is not clear which of thr^r will 
be implemented. It would seem that the former recommendation is the more logical. 

) r ' - 

> A third component of the program relates to Management by Objectives training. As it is described, it clearly relates to that 
element of Terminal ObjecUye II which speafies developing skills in data-based deasion making. The MBO training was composed 
of three parts, an MBO seminar for four doctoral level interns, four mutual development, laboratories developed to assist school 
system practitioners^ and mt^-cqrop^onent consultation. It is not cl^ how these three parts relate. Fbr example, one of the 
MDLs was a "Teacher Rap Group**; another had to do with the use of television in the classroom. It may be that these labs were 
structur.ed by. the leaden jn terms of MBO guidelines, but this is not evident. 

The fourteen trainees fisted as participants in "Cultural Awareness" are also Usted as MBO trainees. It is not apparent irj 
which aspect of the MBO component these individuals participated; 

Recommendations for change found in the text are sa^d to be based upon evaluative data. This data is not available in the 
report, so it is impossible^to make judgments regarding the quality of the evaluation and the relationship between the data 
and the recommendations. It is possible that a disaepancy exists. 

The fourth component was related to a commumty relations training modeU Apparently, this was the vehicle thiough which 
commumty pasons participated as both trainers and trainees. Parents took part in, such events as a fashion show and teaching 
sessions >vhere they learned to tutor their children in math* It is^not dear if the trainers in the latter were also participants 
in the other project components. This work may be a part of the AJi^ degree program for counselor aides^It is not evident 
which project paifticipants woulH be pursuing such a de^ee. 
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To sununarizc. Enabhng Objective 114 has not been achieved, E.O. II-2 may have been achieved but tlrcre is not enough 
evidence to dedde, E.O. H-S may have been achieved but there is not evidence that these achievements meet the spedfied 
cntcna, particulaylyjp regard to non-satellite faculty feedback, clarity of statements and internal consistency of objectives, 
-X.0 JMJusjiotjbee n achieved , an^E.O. n-'^_as explicatedTn the .guidelines lias bcch acljievcd only minimally. 

Terminal Qbjectwe IIL To have each satellite develop pilot courses of instruction which are closely related to the practical 
problems that face inner-dty "schools. 

The lU-IPS Satellite ha& hmited involvement to one elementary school and its commumty. Recommendations arc made in 
the report to Expand this involvement to include at least oneji^nior high school and one senior high school. If this recommen- 
dation is implemented, it would seem that the project would mbre closely approximate the EPDA rationale. 

No dociimenUUon related to Enab^ng^jective III- 1 is provided. It does not appear that any mutual expecutions agree* 
mcnts exist. Given the discussion on ^pvemapcc, it would seem that total Satellite communication is limited and this is 
detrimental to the project. It is probably important that this discrepancy from E.O. IIM he remedied. 

The school seems to have been helped in the following ways, assistance to counselors and some teachers provided by the , 
M.A* cpunseUng trainees, mutual development laboratories provided by the MBp partidpants,and some community involve 
ment provided by the commumty relationships component^.Atleast the fir^^f these appears to be consistent with Enabling 
Objective 111-2. The sub-objecUves relating to this Enabling Objective may have been achieved with the exception of the sub- 
objective speOfying 75% minority partidpation. It appears that the project is making an effort to remedy this situation. 

Enabhng ObjecUve III-2-5 and guideline III4-a, b, t have generally been disregar(ftd. there U no way to ascertain the extent 

or type of commumty human resources who are involved in .the prograno- General stal^ents in some portibns o£tbc report 

indicate that various groups partiupate in a number of acti^tics both as trainers and titimjes. These groups may include totn- 

,mumty resources. More prcosc information on thi5 aspect of the project is needed to determine if this significant requirement 

is bdng fulfilled. * - * 

V ' - ' ' . * ' 

A context cvaluaUon was conducted the first year of the project. A list of compctendes.rcquircd ty PPS personnel was 

generated. The program components /icvplopcd in the second year ixt related to these needed ski|ls. There is limited evaluative 

daU by, which achievement can be mwwured, Jhc cultural awareness component Is most directly related to the identified com- 
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pctcndes* There is no discusson of the needs assessment methodology, therefore, its appropriateness cannot be cvaluaied, Huw- 
cveiy since this was a fint year thrust ^pon which succeeding developments were uentingeni, it may be possible to assume that 
the methodology was appropriate. * » 

TermtmlObjectivelV. lohzyc thc.university component of eac)i satellite- incorporate into its present degree program a 
course that deals with ^tural awareness, dedsion making and planned system change. 

This objective is not addressed directly in the final report. There arc several difficulties in assessing progress toward this ob- 
jective. In the first place, there is little evidence that the pilot programs have cnundatcd and/or achieved objectives related to 
these three elements.. ClariHcation is needed to ascertain that courses with such objectives and achievements do cxxsi. Secondly, 
it is not clear if all project "components" arc synonymous vnth courses which coul^ J>c adopted by the university, finally, 
although much is written about the significance of university involvement, it is never clearly dcfmcd. The most dcfiniUvc evidence 
relating to this terminal objective can be found in the appendix relating to the cultural awareness component, where the response 
to "Has (the course) been accepted by your department for indusion in its regular course offerings?" was "Yes." ^ 

Vfith |uch limited information, it is. suspected that this objective has not been achieved. > 

Termmal Objective V, To have the State Department of Public Instruction adopt the requirement that a course that deals 
with cultural awareness, planned system change and data>bascd decision making be required for certification in PPS and School 
Social Work fociimcr-dty work. ' . 

Thus far, this terminal objective along with the two Enabling Objectives has not been achieved^ A considerable porUon of the 
rhetoric in the report is devutcid to the importance of the Department of Public Instruction in an cffprt of this sort, but there 
is limited evidence that any action has been taken to have DPI institutionalize these training requirements. Apparently, someone 
in the Department was interviewed in regard to the Satellite project. The result was a list of questions and recommendations 
for action which would have to be dealt with before the Department could make changes. It may be that these matters will be 
consideted in the last project year since thr project seems to view institutionalization as a high priority. A discrc^an<.7 exists at 
this .time. 

Terminat Objective VL To have each Satellite be able to supj^ort the dedsions it has made with valid data, to have it secure 
evidence oljthe results it has achieved and evidence of the effectiveness of its strategies. 

In the brdadcst.sense this objective has not been achieved. Important documentation and evaluation evidence is missing from 
the report. In Its place arc indudcd a variety of forms relating to each component. These forms have been completed inconsistently 
for the several components. Evaluative narratives indudcd in the text do not indudc data and are not directly related to specific 
beha^Oral objectives. A consistent and detailed evaluation design must be developed before any summative evaluation can take 
place. The guideline requirements VI a-h will be summarized below: 

r ■ * 

a. Identification of the client populatioh (s): \ ' ^ » 

A variety of partidpants, induding M.A. students, doctoral students, A.A. students, parents, and school practi- 
tioners lycrc mentioned throughout the report. It was never mdc clear what aspects of the program each of these 
groups par^gTpatcd in nor which of these groups arc fictUaUy project cUe ^ 

- b. Identification of the staff and the competencies they possessi 

Staff were identified by name only. Clarification as U> who arc trainers and trainees in the several project acti^tics 
, is necessary. - 

' '^--'^ ' . " ^ 

c Statement of objectives: - \ 

Skills and objectives were listed in several places. These were not stated in measurable terras. The objectives for the 

several components were not logically related, Eivibling Objectives are never mentioned. 

J d.; Entry beha^or of clients: ' 

Behaviors arc described in general terms such as course prerequisites and location in tlic community. It would not 
be possible to assess change with only these parameters for baseline data* 
. *' . » 

c. Sequence of program objectives: . . 

Since goals were enunciated pnly by comppndit and not by the prograin^ this requirement is. not fulfilled. Some 
mention o.f tiircc training phases is mad^ but it is not clear how these phases wcjre implemented., 

f. Statement of administnitivc supports, fadHties, matc^rials, and equipment: " 

Audio-^sual equipment is discussed at some length iri the appendices. This may partially fulHll this information 
lequiremcnUThcrcst of this requiwittent is ihsuffidently completed. . 

Description of staff jfunctions: 

They Were not spcdficaUy addressed. It ii not clear who many of the staff people were. What they did can be 
ihtcrpreted only indirectly. ^ , * ' ■ 

.h« Timelines of last year's events: . « 

The appendix includes some form pages relating to time schedules. The sgnlficance of these formsJs indcte^ 
minable* > 



No need* Mscssmcnt daU.wcrc hidudcd in this report. First year context evaluation results were discussed. 

A Discussion of Discrepancies Observed in Order of Priorities for ItnprovpfC^t 
Considering the EPDA rauonalc, the original projccl design, and the significance of developing repli cable raodicb, there appear 
f tO'be two Very important discrepancies which should either be clarified or remedied. 

First, h would seem (o be important that the Satellite staff carefully examine its program in terms of the interrelationships ^ 
between cumpvncnts, objectives, and the EPDA rationale. Unless a more precise definition of a training program can be developed, 
there would ^scem to be limited opportunities for institutionalization or replication. In line with thb type of conceptualiung it 
would be appropriate lu clearly define, precisely what a new degree program would include, the program clientele, and how such 
a program could be institutionalized. Civcn. this type of clarification, it would then be important to develop consistent objectives 
mceung the requuements of Enabling Objective 11-4 and to develop an adequate evaluation design. It would also seem to be 
important that Cultural Awareness recave emphasis somewhat beyond the development of counseling techniques in a school 
which happens to have many minority students. ^ . . 

The. second important discrepancy relates to TermMl Objectives I, IV, and V. Much discussion is devoted to the importance 
of institutionalization^ but thus far very little seems to have been accomplished. The staff should develop a precbe degree 
_ program, a plan for haying it accepted, and working relationships with the appropriate personnel at Indiana University and the 
Department of hiblic Instruction. 

A REPORT ANALYZING THE SECOND-YEAR FINAL REPORT OF THE LOUISVILLE EPDA PROJECT 

INTERMS OF 

FINAL REPORT GUIDEUNE? DEVELOPED BY THE MIDWEST CENTER/SATELUTE PROJECT 

Introduction ^ » 

This report is an analysis of the Final Report of the Louisville EPDA Project in terms of the guidelines for final reports dis- 
scnunated by the Midwest Center/Satellite Project located at Indiana University, and in terms of these guidelines as they arc 
further explicated m.the document titled, "A Plan to Assist Problem Solving and Decision Making Related to the Midwest 
Center /Satellite Project/* This report will include three sections, a general statement coilxming probleyns encountered in the 
review of the Cnal report, a detailed analysis of the final report in terms of the six Terminal Objectives included in the guide- 
lines, and finally, a statement of discrepancies observed in order of priorities for improvement. 

General Stdfefnent * ^ ' . * T jO^?;^."^v?. ^ 

The most s«nous difficulty encountaed in the review of this firul regprt was the lack of a conceptual framework which " ^* ' 
effectively htiks the six nijor components. It b not clear whether the course of study leading to an undergraduate degree ijj ^ ^ 
counseling is » part of the EPDA S^ttellitp Project, or whether that project is only the practical dburse in parent-teacher- * * _ ' ^ 
co/nmunity agency, couiueling which was conducted in fourteen Ix)uisvillc schools. This lack of clarity is reflected ia the 
numerous scu of objectives and the several descriptions of the client population included throughout the report. Statements ^ ^ 
included in the following analysis pf the rix project components should he interpreted ia light of this confusion. 

^^^^AnalysisjfftJie.Six^T€TmimLo]^jextim _ . * . . , „ . _ . . 

Termtnal Objective /. To have each satellite prepare a prospective new degree program or specijilization which could be 
adopted in their school, an4 which would qualify as^a training program for tljc "new professio A" as defined in the EPDA 
ratiorule. ' . \ ' * * 

A program pf study has bcjcn developed at the University of Louisville leading to a baccalaureate degree in counseling. The 
counes recommended for this certification arc listed in the first addendum to the report. The second addendum includes 
recommendations to the Suic Department as to the respective public school roles of baccalaureate and master's level counselors. 
It IS mdicated in the latter document that the emphases in these courses of study should be on career education and child 
development. This new degree program has been accepted. 

. The major disaepancy in this program component is that while a 'Vrospectivc new degree program" has been developed and ♦ 
instituuonalized, it docs not appear to Be a degree training the "new professional** |s defined in the EPDA rationale. For in- 
stance, none of the course titles suggest content related to the three elements of <Sltural awareness, .data-based decision 
making, or planned systems change* Additiorully, the course titles do not provide evidence that the crit^jfiajor Termirul ^ i^-sr^ 

Objective 1, speafymg courses covering remcdiauon.of communication difficulties, community i;>volvement and organization, ^ i^ 
dugnosis of Icarmng difficulties, and collaboration and teaming, have been met. These statemcnts^arc speculative,, hpwcvcr, 
in that no furtha definition of the coune of study is provided beyond the list of course titles* If these elements are rtoi part 
of the course rcquiremenu, it must be concluded thai the requirement for a new course of study embodied in TenilinSil Objective 
I has.not been met.Jf, on the olhcx hand, this new degree program is not a part pf the EPDA Satellite Project, there is no evidence 
tjial Terminal ObjecUve I is being achieved in any way other than the single course of study addressed in T<irmlnal Objective 11. 
ltdoes not seem ta be lopcal that a single course would be sufficient for. certification as a new PPS professional degree. 

• " . ' ■■^^^ . 

, The cheniele identified for the new bachelor's degree in counse^ng would seem to be consistent with the EPDA raticmale. 

the statement on the entry behavior of these clients is very loosely constructed, including criteria such as bcingj'opcn and 

atcepung of minonties.** It is difficult to guess how quaHties as amorphous as."openhcsi** and "acceptance** arc detcm^ned. 

If this ire quire ment to speafy entry behavior was intended as a sort of baseline measure of participants against which achieve 

nicnts can be meisur^, the entry behaviors probably should be restated. 
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The terminal objectives. for the new degree program do describe exit behaviors to some extent, but are too gjcneral to be 
measurable. For example, Objective I says, "Upon completion of the program the trair^cs will be functioning effectively in 
the affective domain as evidenced "by the perceptions of the clients they serve.*' This s^temcnt may qualify as a '*goal,** but to 
be classified as a "yardstick** behavioral objective, the following terms would have l^lw preasely defined, "functioning/* 
"effct lively,*' "affective domain, **'"evidenced,** and "perceptions." ^ / 

clear if the program staff possesses the competenues defined in Enabhng Objective 1-2. The (jfata^fequipfd as evidence 
'*^^J&5rP'v2 *rc not included. Given Ihe specifications of this objective, it is probable that a discrepancy exists, but there is no 
ihfoi^ation by which judgments can be made. Enabling Objective I-S is no longer relevant, as the new course of study has been 
adopted. The staff seehis to be satisfied that they are receiving ad mirustrativc support^ but there is no doc\i mentation to support 
this assumption. 

TtTimnal Objective 11. To have ^c^krimcntal or pilo^ courses developed by the satellite staff which logically relate to the 
EPDA ra|ionale, and have been pro^n effective in teaching the skills, concepts* and attitudes the courses seek to provide. 

One course has been developed in^relation to this objective. Education 705 - Consulting with Parents, Teachers, and Com- 
munity Agencies. This course is a graduate level course for pupil personnel workers employed in fourteen city schools. It is not a 
part of the degree requirements listed for the "new degree'* discussed under Terminal Objective I. It is not clear whether this 
course is the total EPDA project. 

While ifyc course docs »cem to be compatible with the EPDA rationale descnbmg the "team** apprt^ach and community out- 
reach, it docs not appear to include the course elements specified in E.O. 11-2. cultural awareness, data-based decision making, 
and planned system change. ^ " ~ 



The course objectives are not behaviorally stated and do not meet the cntcriaji»eaV;ed irvji^W^II-4. Most of the objectives are 
too generally phrased to be measurable, e.g.. Objective 4, '*To help counselors have more effective feelings in deahng with 
parents and staff.** These objectives will pro&ably have to be rewritten if a measure of program impact is desired at the end of 
the project. The activities described are consistent v/ith the general objectives, but prease defirutions of what is to be learned 
in each activity are missing. \ ^ ' 



The reading list seems to be appropriate for the Terminal Objectives listed for the new degree program descnbed for Terminal 
Objective I. As has been observed, the relationship between this course and that degree program is not clear. 



There is no evidence to determine whether E.O. II-3 has been achieved. Of speaal concern is the lack of data suggesting the 
corporation of non-satellite faculty feedback. * 



^ Enabling. Objective II 5 has not been achieved because the evaluation was not complete at the time of the writing of the final * 
report. Given thjC lack of achievement of,E.O. 114, however, it may be anticipated that the forthcoming evaluation data will be 
dis,cTepant,from the criteria estabhshed for the evaluation enabling objective. The final addendum to the report included 25 opin^ 
ionnaircs describing, the best and worst features of the program with recommendations for improvement. |^here is no indication 
whether these statements are included as evaluative data, nor is there a description of the respondents. Until these matters are 
clarified, these data cannot be used to support or refute any statements in the rf^port. It would also be helpful if these state- 

^ments were summarized in some way. « , 

Tftminal Objective III. To ha^e each satellite develop pilot courses of instruction which arc closely related to the practical 
problems that face inner-city schools. 

A statement to the effect that written agreements between program partiapants (T.O. H course) incorporating the c^^p^t^tions 
of both sc{vof>l personnel and participants have been developed. There is no dociimentation substantiating this statctncnt. 

Needs assessment data frj^m surveys conducted in the EPDA secondary schools are included in an addendum to the final 
report. These data include student achievement information revealing that the reading and math scores of a large majority of 
the student population are generally two years or more below expected gratis level achievement, sample parent surveys generally 
indicating satisfaction with the education their children are receiving, staff purveys suggesting that half or more of the staff 
members have neutral ot negative perceptions of most facets of the ejlucational programs in their schools, and student surveys 
and interviews showing that most students feel school is "okay** or "111 nght** and that they are generally satisfied with the 
education they are receiving. While there is no indication or>H^o conducted the needs assessments, the techniques are generally 
acceptable. The data revealed interesting discrepancies betwe4j^M/al achievement and student-parent satisfaction with the 
system,, and among the attitudes expressed by staff, studcj;xUt tf ri niarents. 

Although the information tollected is interesting^ is not cleaL^liow these data relate directly to instruction and services 
which may be a potential function of a course sucllas EducaU^ 705. A rather large discrepancy exists between the assessment 
data gathered and the course activities described uno^jjlprminal Objective II. A clearer statement of how the sciiuuo are helped 
and how these methods are incorporated into the trairung program should be made» Therefore, while sub^^objectives III-2 1 and 
III 2-4 have been achieved, it is not evident whether E.O. IU2 has been achieved. There were no data relevant to sub-objectivcs^ 
UI*2'2 and III<2-3; therefore, lichievemcnt or It^ck thereof cannot be indicated. 

From the hsts of involved human resources and the narrative description of how the program functions in the school, it appeass 
that £.0. Ill 2 5 has been> achieved. A more firm Von elusion could be reached if the conipetenaes of the hsted resource persons 
were stated. * 




Termmai Objective JV, To h^yc the umvcrtitv coropunent of each satellite incorporate intu iti present degree program a 
course that deals with cultural awareness^ dedtton making and planned system change* ^ 

Smcc the course described under Tenmnal ObjecUvc U does nut specjflcally address the three elements listed above, it is 
difficult to come to any conclusion other than that Objective IV has not been achieved. 

A raaonale describing the integrated luturc of the counseling and guidance sUff, the untversij|^commitment to commuruty 
invDlvemeni, and menuon of a course on race consuousncss is presented. This rationale docs not seem to provide valid txplana 
tion as to why this Terminal Objective is essentially ignore ii. 

It may be true that cultural awareness content occurs m many comrscs,but given that no mention i% n>adc anywhere in the 
final report ol flata-based deasun raaVung^or planned system change, it must be concluded that a large discrepancy exists be 
tween the Louisville program and the toul project philosophy as enunciated in thc^PDA rationaJfC and the description of the 
^ . Midwest Ccnter/SatelUte Project. 

Terrmnai Objective V, To have the Sute Department of Public Instruction^ppt the requirement that a toursc that deals with 
cultural awareness, planned system change and data*based ^easion making be required for certification in PPS and school social 
work for inncr^ty work. ^ ^ ^ *. ^ 

Appropriate liaison between the Louisville project and the State Department of Education does exist. However, the conclusion 
sutc(Lui this report regarding Terminal ObjecUve TV seems to apply in this instance also. Since no suchxourse'cxists, it clearly 
caj^Koi be adopted by the State Dcpartmcnu Further, the work of the five rnan state-wide guidance and counseling committee 
responsible for chartmg the course of guidance of the state does n«l appear to be emphasizing the role of new PPS professionals, 
iinally, the addendum recommending new counselor roles emphasises training in care a education and child development rather 
^ than those concepts ^eafied m this objective. Therefore, it must b*- • oncluded tl^at Terminal Objective V has not been met and 

there is little evidence-that thi^ situation will change in the near fiiture. 

lermxnal6b}taxoe >7. To have each satelhte be able to support the decisions it has made with valid data, to have it secure 
evidence of the results it has achieved and evidence of the effectiveness of its strategies. 

.Many oSfee mformauon needs bated m the guidelines in conjunction with this objective have been disctissed elsewhere in this 
report. The following will summarize that inforrriition: • 

' \ I. Definition of the Satellite Program 

a) Idenuficauon of the cHent^population. The clients in this program are PPS workers in 14 city schools. Including 
^ parents, teachers, and pnnapals. It is not dear if these people are enrolled in the new degree program or the course. Education 

• 7a5. , \ 

b) Idenuficauon of projectsuff. The identifiid staff includes university faculty and Louisville public school em- 
ployees. Their qualifications seem appropriate^ but specific competencies ate not stated. 

c) Sutement of Terminal and Enabling Objectives in behavioral terms. The objectives arc phrased as activities to be 
pursue'3 by existing program partiupants^They are not behaviorally stated and no distinction is made between Terminal and 

I'^jSL' Enabling Objectives. . , ^ , _ ^- . „ 

d) Entry level behaviors are described in terms of positions held, a lack of necessary counseling skills (which arc not 
spcuucti) <nd the presence in mt^erpersonal conflicts. There is no clear relationship between thesc'bchaviors and many of the 

\ . Terminal Objectives. The behaviors are stated in nonmeasurable terms. 

e) Program objectives are listed'scquentially under "c" above. 

f) The sUteme^t of adpunistrative support is general, with no supporting evidence. More specific documentation 
^ may be presented in the budgcft component of the Final RTcport. 

g) Staff functions are riot described other than in the qualificatipns statements included ia "b" above. 

h) A tenuhve class outhne*i$ provided in fulfillment of the timeline requirement. It is not clear if the "tenUtive" 
schedule was adhered to; data requirements definecl for E.O. VI and VI*2 have not been met. » 

2. Needs Assessment Addendum 

The needs assessment addc'ndtim provided in the final report has been discussed previously. It is not clear whether 
these needs assessment dau luiuU the requirements for the area of organiz^ttibn development, program development, suf f 
development, all of these, or none of these. There is no evidence 'that the criteria specified !n E.O. V 1 1 through VI 14 have 
be^ considered. 

A Discussion Discrepttndes Observed in Order of Priorities for Jmprovem ent 

There are two majq^iscrepanacs which- have been observed throughout the course of this report. Both of these arc significant 
if tlvt project IS to DC COiiJiistent viith EPDA rauonalc, the description of the Midwest Center/Satellite Project, and the "Plan to 
Assist Problem Solvingand Decision Making." 

The first of these has to do with the review problem described in the second section of this report, that is, the scope of the 
EPDA Project in Loxi^viUe is not clear. U the project encompasses both the new degree program discussed in Tertninal Objective I 

' - ^ , 

e ,^ ' V . - \ 
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and the pilot couhc described in Terminal Objective II, the objectives are inconsistent with each uthet. Two dient populauons^ 
exist and the requirements foi a course dealing with cultural awareness, planned system cltangc and d^u-based decuiun nulung 
are not being me^. If the new degree program is no < a part of the EPDA project, then Terminal Objective I has not been 
achieved. In cither case, ihfc Louisville projea philosophy docs not appear consistent with the EPDA phiospphy emphasising 
systems change and daU-baied decision making. To a somewhat grcata degr ee, the project gives some indicaUon of concern with 
cvitUral awareness. As a result of this philosophical discrepancy. Terminal Objectives IV and V have not been achieved and 
there is little evidence that achievement wall occur in the next project year. To the extent the program seems to ha\r insuiu< 
tionalized the degree program and the pilot course, it may be termed "successful" as a change in counselor trammg. 

The second major discrepancy has to do with the absence of supportive data and doc^entauon, as well as a lack of rauonales 
supporting the discrepancies discussed above. This iack of information may be a result of u^famibanty with appropriate 
evaluation techniques and objectives-referenced measurement. The project should be conceptualized more preasely along ihe 
fines suggested, in the "Plan to Assist Problem Solving and Decision Making.** Without such precision and appropriate eviduaUon, 
it will be extremely difficult to ascertain the impact of the project on clients, the host schools, the cx>mmumty, and the umvcx- 
sity. 

These two mayor dbcrepandes underlie many less significant discrepancies observed in thcaxulysis of the six Terminal 
Objectives. At least one of these lesser discrepancies deserves reiteration here. As has been stated, an adequate needs assess- 
ment was conducted in many of the project schoob. However, it is not clear how the information gathered m the assessment 
has been or will be used in the tralniiig program. Direct relationships between assessment mformauon, help to host schools 
and the training program should be defined. 

SutemenU throughout this report indicating achievement or lack thereof of Tenmnal and Enabling Objecuves should be 
interpreted as dis.crepandes between the project as described in the Firul Report and the anginal project design as defined in 
the EPDA rationale and the "Plan to Assist in Problem Solving and Decision Making.*' 



A REPORT ANALYZING THE SECOND-YEAR FINAL REPORT OF THE OHIO SAXELUTE EPDA PROJECT 

IN TERMS OF 

HNAL REPORT GUIDEUNES DEVELOPED BY THE MIDWEST CENTER/SATELUTE PROJECT 
Introduction 

This report is an analysis of the final Report of the Ohio Pupil Persorinel Specialist Satellite la terms of the guide hnes for 
fina\ reports disseminated by the Midwest Centex/Satellite Project located at Indiana Umversity,and in terms of these giude- 
Hnes as they are further explicated in the document titled, "A Plan to Assist ^oblem Solving and Decision Makmg Related to 
the hffidwcst Center/Satellite Project.** This report will include three sections, jt general sUtement about the Ohio project and 
review problems associated with the final report, a detailed arulysis of,the final report in terms of the six tenmrial objecuves 
included in the guidelines, and finally, a statement of discrepancies observed in order of priorities for improvement. Sutemenis 
throughout this report Indicating lack of achievement of Terminal and Erubling Objectives should be mterpreted as discrepanues 
between the project as described in the firul report and the original project design as defined m the guidehnes and the **Plan to 
Assift'* document. 

General Staterrii^t v . _ ^ 

Some activities have occurred in the Columbus Satellite which are related to the overall pMlosophy of the EPDA program. 
These activities Include four pilot courses dcaUng with planning, cultural awareness, and orgamzational structure, and extensive 
in^chool work withih the Linden Project schools. While It docs seem that somethmg is happcrung, it was extremely difficult to 
determine predsely what that is from the Hnal Report. Civen that thcproject does not claim^to4>e achievmg Xerminai Objecuve 
I,^no definition of the participants was provided. Terminal Objective VI lists a variety of persons as parudpants, but it is never 
dear what it is these people participate in. the university courses, the on-site work, both, or neither. Additionally, confusing 
references are nude throu^out the report to "staff," "teachers,** "participants," "students,** and a "task force.** In reviewing 
specific objectives, it is* impossible to decide just which "sUff** and/or "students** and/or 'teachers** are partia][)ating. 

Finally, because of numerou>errori In grammar, punctuation, and typing, most of the report was very difficiilt.to read and 
some parts were uninterpretable. For example, the following description of the field-based instruction for one of the courses was 
provided. "Class enrollees initiated and participated held internews with some couruclors, teachers, parents, and students are 
working in predonunately Black schools.*' « 

As a r^esult of Ihese problems, statements in the subsequent Mctions uf this report may be less than totally ac<.urate to individuals 
who are more fabuiiat' with the project. ^ 

Analysis of the Six Terminal Objectives 

TerfTungJ Objective I. To have es^ch satellite pjep^ a prospective new dettce.prQgram.ojLspcaalLcation.which,could.bc^adoptcd 
in thdt school, and which would qualify as a training program for the **new ptofessional** as defined m ^he EPDA rauonale. 

Thus far the O^iio Satellite has not adopted this objective as a prim^ thrust of its program.. No explanation is provided in 
regard to this matter. Statements are made in reference to Objectives I and IV that preliminary d^artmenul changes are under- 
way which suggest that this type of training program may be adopted by the summer of 1974. Specifically, it is sutcd that "the 
lOil for such roots do appear to have already been deposited.** There is no documentation provided which permits evaJuauon of 
thcK assumptions. Therefore, it must be conduded that a discrepancy exists at this time between the work thus far completed 
and this project objectjyti^Therc Is no way to dedde If this situation will change i^^e next year, ^ 
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Because of this posiuon, none of the Enabling ObjecUvcs was. addressed. Consequently, it is not possible to Lnow of what the 
degree program would consist if it were adopted. ' ' * ^ ^ > 

Terminal ObjeLtwe !L To have expcnmeniaj oi pilot courses developed by the satellite sUff whidi logiially'rcUte to the EPDA 
rationale, and whidi have been proven effective m teaching the skills, concepts, and at^tudes the courses seek, to provfdc. 

Four pilot counes have been developed. It is not clear if these courses «rc foi graduates or undergraduates, tf they arc taught 
in conjuncUon with the Linden Project, J they wouid be the core of the nev» degree program if it shuuld be adopted, bi who the 
students are* These fuui courses are Program Planmng, Counseling tn a Black Setu'ng, Consideration^ ^ Oz:ganiZational Devtlup 
nvent ior Counselors, and Community Organization for School Workers in a Black Community. ^ 

The objectives fui these four courses were included m the final reporL Only one oi ,tvro objectives were listed foi each course. 
To some extent the objectives describe behaviors, but not m terms pFccisc enough to be measxired. The addition of discrete, 
measurable enabUng obiectives might improve this situauon. In one instance, the course related to Commuruty Organization In a 
Black Commumty, ihi^lFobjecUves v^hich art listed nught be adequate enabling objectives, but in the absence of terminal 
objecuvcs, one wonders to what end these objectives are included. Syllabi are included in the addendum foi each of the courses 
except Program Planmng. None of these syllabi expand upon the objectives suted in the main report section. They do include 
rcadmg lists which seem to be appropriate. Instructional procedures employ a variety of methods with emphasis on practical 
expcncncc in the commumty. Howe vei, it must be concluded that the report is discrepant from the guidelines as spedQcally 
defined m Enabling Objective 11-4. 

From the hmited dcscnpcions provided, it appears that the courses deal to some extent with most of the elements suggested In 
Enabling Objective II-2. Cultural awareness seems to be emphasized. The courses in orgamzational study may relate to planned 
system change, and Program Planmng may uitJude elements related to dau-bascd decision making. Without additional information, 
it is impossible to judge whether or not a discrepancy exists. 

Although Enabhng Objective II S is not spedBcally ad4fcssed, it is possible to get a general impression from reading the 
addendum and paru of the report. While there is no evidence to judge whethei spedfTc courses have been developed to meet the 
cntena speafied in this objective, it appears that experiences do exist m all of the areas with the possible exception of diagnosb 
of learning diffiniUt« and their causes. More evidence is needed to evaluate this sub-ohjrctive. 

The major discrepancy related to Terminal Objective II has to do with evaluation. No evaluative data are provided for any of 
the four pilot courses, therefore, none of the speaBcations listed in the guidelines under T.O. II 2-3^ b, c have been met. Given 
the future of the objectives as discussed previously , it imght be predicted that any data which might exist would be discrepant 
from the criteria suggested in Enabling Objective II-5. * 

There is a considerable amount of evaluative data m the addendum relating to the activities implemented in the JUnden Project. 
Most of these dau are adequate m terms of methodology and mdude feedback information which could be useful when im 
plcmentmg similar acuvruc? in this oi othei projects. There is no evidence thai the data ha>Cfi>cen used in improving subsequent 
activiues. As has been sUted, it is not dear how these Linden acti^ties related to the pilot courses or a possible course of 
study. — . • ^ 

There is one; majoi exception to most of the discrepancies discussed above. The addendum includes the syllabus for a course 
titled Education 406> Child Guidance. This course description mdudcs measurable goals and objectives for both the cognitive 
and affective domains ^th a mastery type of evaluation for the cogmtive objectives. No suramativc data arc presented for the 
cogmtive objectives. Extensive evaluauve data are presented foi the affective objectives, but these data are not summarized in 
terms of possible changes m the course. Nevertheless, this syllabus comes closest to meeting the requirements expressed in 
Enablmg Objectives l\A an^ 11-5 and the^evaluation component of the guidelines. What is not dear, though, is how this courK 
fits with the EPDA project. It is not listed as one of the pilot courses or as part of the Linden Project and the course content is 
not consistent with the thrust of Terminal Objective 11 oi the **ncw professional" philosophy expressed in the EPDA rationale. 

In summary, the Final Report is clearly inconsistent with the evaluation aspect* of the guideline Afid objectives, and may be 
.discrepant from the philosophy indicated m EnabUng Objectives II 2 and H 5, but there Is not suffiuent information to make a 
judgment. 

< 

Terminal Objcctjve ///. To have each satelkte develop pilot courses of instruction which are closely Related to the practical 
^ problems that face inner-city schools. s " ♦ ' 

The vehicle usc0 to accom^hsh this objective is the Lmden Project^^a combination o( elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools apparently located m an area of Columbus with a large concentration of minority people. The report states that written 
agreements have been developed and mamumed with ihe partiupatmg schools and that all concerned parties agreed to the PPS 
proposal No documenution is provided so it cannot be determined if such written agreements do exist ot If the agreements 
meet the criteria cJUbrishetHn«Jfcmbling Objective III-U A discrepancy may exist* 

Program, partiapants apparently have assisted in the idenufled schools m a **helping" capacity which teems to be consistent 
vhth roles usually performed by counselors. It is stated that emphasis has been placed on the use of commtinity agencie^an'd 
involvement with the.parent community. The school staff seems to have been involved in an in-service capadty, primarily 
designed to improve interstaff communication, suff involvement with the community, and in developing staff leadership ^ 
abihties. The umversity facinty has conducted a numbet of workshops related to the aforementioned goals. SpeciGc obje*,tives 
for this aspect of the toul project are not sUt^d, therefore, the success of the activities is difficult to ascertain, although 

137 . ^' 
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evaluative data in the addendurtt relating lo.thc woikshu(>&afc j^encrall^ pusttive* h is not cleai <]f these acuviues cumpnse a 
lu^venity course or if they*are a^peU's^uf the pilot uuursei descnbcd m^Tcrrolnal Objective II. If /.hc> are parts uf a tuursc ur 
courses, it is co^fusinJ; as \o wh<< isXe(;i\(ingu.iedit and tu what type uf\cruficatiun such credtU^may be ^ipphed. It is nui cx- 
pUuned wKcthcr ar.nat nap- satellite sUff are inwlve^ in the ihstruuttonal pifvgram. Cunfusing^icrmipulugy is musi apparem 
in this section o\ the rcpdrt, f^r example, on 10- ''Inu^eased capaaty fur sensing student need* on the part uf the sthuoi 
staff, teachers and adminTstratorih." It mighfbe assumed tKat ** students** are ^the school students and not the trainees. Ii is nui 
at all clear whu arc schuul staff and whu arc tc^chcry. Thc^cxie^t uf[ ihk previously dcscnbed tnvuivement is nut specified tn 
terms of huVv jnany sUiuoIs and/ui teachers partiupatcd. Ai une pumt ti appears that cli^mcnLary s^houb were lu be myuKcd, 
but mpst ofH^e related addenda niaterial suggests that the fpcus was primarily on secondary schools. 

A lis^t of human reioUrces with their expertisctis included. These persuns seem to be consistent with the general philusuphy 
of the project, but the ways m which these persuns functiun within the project are dcscnbed pnly m general terms. Thisis not 
a serious discrepancy. ; * ^ 

Needs assessment informatiun is included within the budy uf the Final Report. A staff survey was cundticted |^nur lu the 
beginiung of the year which resulted in a list of fourteen or fifteen needs which might be addressed by the PPS prugram. 
Additional needs were generated mfurfnally thruughuut the year frum other sources including the umdcntified "Ohiu Task 
Torce." The final list includes 19 or 20 needs with great vanabihty m scope. Most of^'fiSeoufied needs seem tu be <.unsisteni 
with the EPDA philosophy for the types of activities In which Pt*S parttupants migKt appropn^tely engage. The general 
description uf the prugram and the activities described in the addendum are related ty many of the needs hsted. However, 
because the assessment data is not quantified, it cannut be determined if ihc prugram ts meeung the needs uf highest pnyrrty. 
The stuvey instrument is not included, therefore, the adequacy of the methodolog)vt3firf&t^e evaluated. 

In summary, it appears that Terminal Objective III is being achieved ma way^enerally consistent with the EPDA philusophy^ 
This is only an assumption, huwever, because uf the lack of <.lanty and evidenJijn the final report. The hnk between ihe Lmden 
^uject and the university ^uuises shuuld be »pcufi^d, the ubjectives clearly statfd and the^jclteni/participani pupulauun defined. 

Terminal Ohjci^tivt l\\ To have ^he umversity component of each satellite incorporate into its present degree program a 
course that deals with cultural awareness, decision making, and planned system change. 

This ubjective has nut been achieved tu date. However, statements are made tu the effect that revisions in the programming 
of the Faculty uf Spedal Services arc such that thejclements uf this Terminal Objective will becume a part of a program uffenng 
as they exist in the four pilot courses. (See discussion of Termmal Objective U.) It is anticipated that these courses will b^ , 
adopted in 1974. ' ^ — 

This section also includes a discussion of the course Educatioii 406 previuusly described. It is still nut apparent huw ihis 
course is consistent with the overall project philosophy. 

No supporting documentation is provided, therefore, anticipated institutionalization remains speculative. 

Terminal ObjeUive K Tu have the state department uf p&bhc mstruction {SEA) adopt the requirement that^^urse that , 
dcab with cultural awareness, planned system change and data-l^c^ decisiun making be required for certification ir^PPS 
and school social work for inner-city work. ' ^ 



This objective has not been achieved m the narrowest interpretation uf the parameters. That is, nu singl^ ^ch ^course exists, 
and those pilot courses which may relate to the element^ embodied m the objective have nut been accepted either by the 
univcnity,or th^ state-department. - - ' 

^ \ \ - . 

A description uf recommendations for changes in the traimng prugram for school and for commuiuty soaal wurkcrs is 
provided* These rccummendatlons arc, to some extent, cunsisient with the overall EPDA philosuphy m that mterdcpartmenul 
fluency is suggested as well'as an emphasis on mere ased.fi eld work m traimng and on wurk the mner aty. The adoptiun 
of Such recommendations nuy produce a dimate.conduave to the adoption of this objective, but as yet is quite a ways 
removed. No documentary support is included. " , 



Based on the information provided, it seems that achievement u^thts ubjcctive will be quite some time in the future, if at all. 

Terminal Objc(,txvc VL To have each satellite support the deastoAs^it has made with valid data, to have it secure evidence of 
the results it has achieved and evidence of the effectiveness of its strategies. ^ 

On the basis of the information included in the final report, it docs not appeal that thil satellite has acJiicved thi^ u.bjcctiye. 
There is Utde or nu evidence uf results 01 uf strategy effectiveness. A discrepancy may exist, but the informanon iv^ftcunclusivc. 
the spedfic infonpation needs listed in the guidelines will be summarized below. { ^ 

K Definition of the Program: V-^*.^' 

a) Identification of the client population. This section of the report is the only place in which participants arc 
identified. It is not clear in what elements of the progcam these people participate^ The list suggests that 
Enabling Objective has been achieved. There is no indication whether the requirement specifying 75% 

^ minority participation has been met. , 

b) Identification of staff and compc^endes. The described staff appears to be well qualified with specific com- 
pctendes appropriate to the program. The staff also includes representatives of the host school and the com- 
munity. 

\ * 

' \ * f 




^ • c) A bchaviora! statement of objccUvci(tcrmiiul and cnablTng) 

d) Sequence of the objectives and * ^ 

e) A timeline. V ^ 

These three elements arc presented simulUncously in ubular form. The terminal objectives are accepublc ai a 
major outline of the project. The enabhng objectives do not meet the criteria embodied m Enabhng Objtxtivt 
114 and arc unmcasurablc m terms of studcnt/partiupant achievement. Only measures of an **occuned-did not 
, occur" variety could be applied. Data-based decision making would not be based on enabling objectives of the 

''activity** variety ^^ggested here. It is not clear whether the. timeline was appropriate, or if, in fact, it was the 
^ schedule which was followed 

' ^ ^ ^ f) Entry behavior of clients. As has been found in ot^er final reports, the entry behavior is described in loose and 
general terms. This may be appropriate tf the tntent^f jshe guideline requirement is not to provide basehnc data 
against which student achievements can be measurcd.1[f the latter was the intent of the requirement the entry 

level behavior descriptors would have to be refined. ^ , 

i» 

^ g) Sutement of administrative supports, facilities, matenak, and equipment. The supporting paragraph is adcquAic * 
as a general statement, but is not an adequate base for the allocation of funds. This information may be more 
detaflcti in the budget component of the Final Report. It >vould also not qualify as a comprehensive list of 
' necessary "prcs:onditions" as described in Robert Stake's evaluation model, among others. 

2. Needs Assessment Addendum. ' ^ *>' 

No addenda were attached related to needs assessment. The results of the assessment were embodied in the text as 
discussed previously. Without such information statements related to the guideline requirements cannot be m4de. A 
discrepancy probably exists. 

A J)isaission of Discrepancies Observed in Order of Priorities fdr Improvement / 

The major discrepancy in this report is the failure to achieve, to any^ mcamngful degree, Tenmnal Objective VI. There arc * 
almost no dociimcntation or quantifiable evaluation data m the report. Without such information no assessment of program 
achievements or program impact can be made. if such cvidcncx is available it should be examined in light of the discrepancies 
or possible discrepancies observed throughout this report. If it is not available it would seem to be important to develop an 
appropriate and comprehensive evaluation design for the next project year. Such a design should specify terrmnal project 
objectives, courec objectives, and partiupant objectives. These terminal objectives should be accompanied with measorabie 
enabling objectives and appropriate activities. A variety of measures and methodi should be employed. 

Given the problems created by this majo^ discrepancy, all other discrepanues are only possibibties which may or may not be 
accurate. These have been observed throughout this report and will notjic-repcated. However, there ts another sigmficant 
problem with the Final Report which deserves additional comment. 

The project and/oi the Final Report lacks a clearly defined conceptual framework. Table 1 approximates such a framework 
in a very general way. The several project components should be described in such a manner that direct relationships can be 
easily observed. Additionally, the paHtidpants in each component should be defined. These, exercises seem to be a minimal 
requirement for the establishment of a new degree program consistent with the £P^ philosophy. ^ 

In summary, the Ohio Satellite appears to be conducting a number of aUMtles which may very well be related to the total 
EPD.\ program. If the Final Report had adhered more cldscly to the spirit of the guidelines and the "Plan to Assist** document, 
^ it would be much tasier to assess the significance ot the effort. 

A REPORT /\NALYaNGTHE SECOND-YEAR FINAL PROGRESS REPORT (1972-73) OF THE 
JANE ADDAMS GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
IN TERMS OF 

F^NAL REPORT GUIDEUNES DEVELOPED BY THE MIDWEST CENTER/SATELLITE PROJECT 
Introduction 

This report is an analysis of the 1972 75 Final Progress Report from the Jane Addams Graduate Sciiool of Social Work 
Satellite in terms of the final report guidelines defined by the "Midwest Center at Indiana.Univcrsity and further explicated tn 
the document titled "A Plan to Assist Problem Solving and Decision Making Related to the >^idwest Center/Satelhte Project.*" 
This report wiii include gehera! statements concerning the final report, a detailed analysis of the |ppori tn terms of the six 
terminal objectives and finally, an evaluation of the sigmficance of the discrepancies obsened m the detailed analy sis. 

f * 

Ccncral Stateirients 

The Jane Addams Satellite Final Report reveals several strengths as a project involved with the trammg of graduate students. 
Most notably, these include an apparently sincere effort to modify traditior^I school socul work training m such a mannu as to 
produce professionals with new role defimtions and skills as outhncd in the EPDA rationale describing new pupil personnel 
spcdaliits. Secondly, the attempt to acquaint students svith the need for cvaluauon and data-based decision making, parttcuUtly 
in sensitive social service profcs&lons, is to be appfaudcd. Finally , student involvement in planning, exccutmg, and evaluating 
their own curricxilum in *Veal world*' settings is a fine technique for a piogram of »tudy designed to develop student skills tn 
each of these areas. 
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Unfurtu;«;,«;;i>, imprcsnvc a> such activiucs appeal lobe on papcx,xhcre is no way lu judge whctbu ui nut thc> actually exist. 
The uvexnding disuepancy ui» the icpuii t5 the aimuSi cumplcie absence uf evaluative data. This lack uf quantifiable data pervades 
the enure^fcpun and leaves must sutemenis itgaiding discrepanues sumewhat ixi the lealm uf speculation. That <s, stale Aerits in 
the repun imltcatixig achicvemcni uf the sevcial ubjectTvcs may wt]l i>c accuiate, but lacking evidence there t& nu way i/f judging. 

This lack of evidence may stem from a failure of program $uff and students to appreoate the value qf ohjcctivcs-refercncct! 
planning and dcusiun mokm^ With a few cxccpiiuns, the ubjecUvcs suted m several curopunenis uf ^he pruject are nut behaviyr 
aU> sutcd. And thercfuie Uck appiuprtaie mdicaiuts uf achievement. The writing uf objectives is tuu uften viewed a> an academic 
exercise unl> tangentiaily related lu activities and perfurmance. Huw unfortunate, huwevei, is the graduate placed in a schuul dis- 
tnct whu discuvers lu his dismay ti^i while he "passed** the courses, he really does not know the skills necessary for hi^ pn> 
fessiun* Had such discrepancies beennu^d during ihe cuuise of his traimng, remedial ut alternative activities could have been 
attempted tu pruvide him with the necessary skills, undersundings, and attitudes. While the subjective arulyses of student ac 
hievemenis generally practiced by cducaiurso^e ufientimes accmaie, it is b<yond the ability of any single instructui lo remembci 
and anal>^c «iU of the strengths and weaknesses uf his many students over ume in urder to propctl> evaluate and plan >vith them. 
Systematic dau cullcciiun referenced to speufic objectives is necessary nut unly tu the ordorlv develupraent of a lotat prugram 
but a means of ethically providing ^ients with the training and education they rightfully expect* ^ « 

Analysis of the Six Tfryninal Objectives. 

Termtrml Objet^ttve /. To have each Mtellite prepare a prospecUve new degree program or specialization which could be 
adupted in its school, and which would qualify a& a traimng program for the **new professionar* as defined in the EPDA 
rationale. 

One of the difficulues m assessing prugress lu ward the achieve men i uf this ubjective is a result of the data requirements speci5ed 
in the guideiinp. It wuuld seem that while idenufKfaUun uf the client pupulatiun, entry behaviors, and a behavioral sialciui,4it of 
terminal ubjecUves are clearly impurtani aspects of a pr^spectrve new degree program, these are not adequate definitions of the 
program. It might be appiupnatc tu require a bsting uf cuurses, ubjectives, and theu sequence such as that required for terminal 
objecUve M, Part I, C and E in conjunction with Termmal Objective I. This would provide an overview of the prospective pro- 
gram consistent with the criteria specified in the detailed "Plan to Assist." 

Given the requirements specified in the guidelines, the Jane Addams Project provided related, if not adequate, data. 

The idenufied chent pupulauun fun4ed with 0£ supends includes seven blacks and three whites apparently fulfilling, at least 
partially, the requirement fui 75% minority partiupauon. These numbers are confusing, however, in that another section of the 
fiTul report suggests 12 student partiapants and intyet anotlfer place, 40 student participants, 12 of whom arc Mack. 

h IS not clear whether entry behavior is Umited«to the criteria so specified (page 4) or whether the suggested grade point 
averages (5.75 out of 5) arc also part of entry behaviors. Probably the most serious deficiency in this area b the sUtcment of 
student charactensUcs which are louscly defmed as several sorts of 'Villi ngncss" (e.g., "willingness to deal with obstacles and 
resisunces*'), an upen-cnded phrase generally viewed as unmeasxirable, l^specifications of the type of students who should be 
involved in the program are important, it is suggested that more discrete and observable characteristics be defined. 

Jhe lerminai objectives listed on pages_4 and 5 would nut usually be considered behaviorally stated program objectives. As they 
arc suicd ihcy'appeai mure^like jub qualificaUun sUtements. Ifthcscobje^ctivcvarcto btindividualittiiinif objectives, thp ^WSt 
be defined m lernis of discrete and measurable student achievements. If these objectives are intended to define program expecta* 
aons, they should relate more directly to what the program intends to provide with indication of expected results. Program 
objecuves are exceedingly diffictilt to conceptualize, but unless specific means are related to specific ends, there is no valid way 
of determining whe^er the program has achieved what it intends. - ^ 

If the program is to be properly evaluated in a summative fashiun, a clarification or restatement of thc?c objectives would seem 
to be mandatory. . * ■ *^ • < 

lerminai Objective IL fo have experimental ot pilot courses developed by the sateiUte staff which logically relate to the EPDA 
rationale, and have been proven effective in teaching the skills, concepts, and attitudes the courses seek to provide. 

A series of courses to be completed by students over a two yeai period and leading to certification as a school<ommunity pupil 
soaal worker has been developed. The first year consists primarily of background courses with some practictim experience, while 
the second year is a twetve^month intemsrup if\ a community. • ^ 

The cqunes are described m tarns of objectives, reading Ifits, and activities. There is xto specific course dealing with cultural 
awareftc$J,daU"bascddcasiorirftaking and pUnned system charigc^ ' ' ^ 

ii appears from the course contents that dau-based dedson makin^and planned system diange arc dealt with rather exten- 
sively, but It IS not clear to what extent these courses deal with cultural awareness. None of the 22 itated objectives deal with 
this topic speafically. Reading lists include some material related to cultural awareness and optional courses outride of those 
developed for this project deal specifically with such topics as Afro-American reladons. In addition, it was fUted that a courtc 
dealing with Af ro-Amencan Issues and Intervention Strategics is being dcyeloped. While no raUonale was presented as to why a 
course such as that described in Enabling Objective 11-2 has riot been developed, it woidd appear that content appropriate to such 
a course will be adequately dealt with, especially if the prospective course mentioned above is developed. 
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The most senuui dmxcpancy reUted to Terxmnal Objective II u the U<k of behavioraU> stated course objectives and the con- 
sequent abscxux of evaluative data. With the exception of the objectives fox the course on prupam evaluation, objectives are lou 
generally suted and unmeasxirable. None of the objecpves mecu the criteria suggested in^Enj^Ilng Objective 11-4. This problem 
would not icem to be difficult to, remedy. Many cumiscs do specify activities, tasks, and guides (£«g«i *^uide fox ^eam Meetinp'*) 
.which could be usefuliu the clarification of specific objectives. Additionally, the objective* for the course on Pzo^am Evaluation 
could serve as a^ appropriate guide. 

Given the measurable formal of the objectives fox the Program Evaluation ^ourse» it is surprising that this course (as well as the 
others) provided no data m response to the gmdelines foi Terminal Objective II, Part 2. Some of these Included statements to the 
effect that certain atticudinal evaluations had been conducted in the course with generally positive results. In the absence of dat^, 
howcva, no suicments can be made about the success of the courses and certainly no infoxmation4)ased plans fox change are 
provided. 

In terms of Enabling Objecnvc II-3, which describes additional courses to be provided by the satellite, it is not clear from the 
course descriptions whether ox not the following topics are bang addressed, definition and remediation of communication dif 
ficulties, cultural differences, and diagnosis of learning difficulties and their causes. 

a. Enabling Objective 114 has generally been met» but the data needs considerable refinement, particularly in terms of 
behaviorally defining expected outcomes and measures thereof. ^ ^ 

b. Enabling Objective II-2 has been met by means of a variety of counes providing information about data-based decision 
making fnd planned system change. It is not dear that cultural awareness has received the^emphasis mdicated in the terminal 
objective, but plans seem to be developing to remediate this problem. ^ 

u Enabling Objective II-S has been partially adiievcd with the exceptions notedvabove. These exceptions may be accurate 
or may be a function of Hmited information in the final report. ^ 

d. Enabling Objective II-4 has not been met. The most **advanced^'* course, in terms of specifying behavioral objectives, is 
that one dealing witli-Program Evaluation. 

«. Enabling Objective II-5 has not been accomplished in any meaningful way. 

Terminal Objective III, To have each satellite develop courses of instruction which are closely related to the practical problems 
that face inner^ty scho;^ 

Enabling ObjecUve.in-f specifics that each satellite shall establish a relationship with a public school, giving the satellite an 

opportumty to conduct field-based instruction and to receive input from the school. This final report indicates that relationships 

have been estabiisbe^d with^partiapating districts. A detailed arrangement between one student and the Champaign district was 

mdudcd m the appendix. Danville and Peoria wrote letters accepting intems«The status of Urbana is not dear. That is, there is 

conflicting 4au throughout the report as to whetha Urbana is a partidpating district or not. While the Champaign agreement 

appears to speafy mutual goals rathe^^deaily, the othci two do not. To the extent that working arAngcincnts have been agreed 

upoiH this enabUng objectivthas been aihxeyed. Howeva, "form" acceptance letters which do not incorporate the dbtrict*s 

expectations for a umquc internship progra^n j^y result ma dis^ctl^sorSing the intern as a traditional school social worker, 

thus losing, the concept ofthe pupil personnd.speclaUsU It would teem to Ijic An^rta;it to document this new arrangement in 

the other two districts. j ^ .^^ 

♦ .... 
Enabhrig Objecuve 111-2 indicates that ^culty members m each satellite should give instruction which utilizes identified needs 

m a public schoolas a methodTlQijdejndmtration and teadung. The evidence presented in the Final Report suggests th,it this 

type of instruction exist} only at the second year^intcmship level. It is questionable whether intern supervision can be directly 

equated to 'Instruction.** There is no daU showing that this type of instructid^ existi^t the fint year coune-practicum level 

Enabling Objective in*2-l says that the Satellite faculty will conduct a needs assessment in the host sdiools. A rationale is 
'presented^ this final report that the task of such a needs assessment is more properly a part of the training of the interns. This 
argument seems logical and appropnate. There is some evidence in the appcndices tbat assessments of this nature did occur in at 
least Champaign and Danville. There is no data rcgi^jrding uiy/iSpcci oflB^wog^^ in Peoria and Urbaxuu The resulting list of 
needs dcydoped m Champaign and Danville appears to be /insistent with theVteam ^>proach stressed in the project rationale. 
Needs were identified which traditionally have been the purview of unrelated specialists, induding cotmselors, nuTKS, social 
workers, administrators, and.special educators. It would be appropriate for the new specialists to attempt to meet these needs 
by means of the team framework. » 

It IS difficult to Judge whether the daU from which the list of needs was generated meet the criteria suggested in E.O. HI 2 1, 
as no information abtmt the needs assessment sources or processes was presented^ « 

Enabling Objective ni-2*2 mdicates that one aspect of community involvement is the* instruction of teachers and counselors 
fxom the host schools along v^th graduate students. Sutements appear throughout the final report suggesting that such instruc 
tiqn, primarily in the form of workshops, has occurred. No data regarding class enrollments was included in the report, there 
fore, it is impossible to judge whether this sub-objective has been adiieved. 

EnabUng Objective III-2-3 has been addresKd in the discussion of Terminal Objective I. If the sub-objective is to apply only 
to t^ose P^ clients funded by the project, the Jane Addams project has achieved this objective. ^ 
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^ £^blmg ObjcwCtvjt in'2'4 »uggc$t5 ih4i each ntclhtc cuiuuli with parents In identifying needs in the host schoob. The data 
reqmrKpcnt (re(>oru detailing paicrtt liivulvemtni) h^u nui been met. Thcie is some indication in the student reports that coror 
pnsc th<^ appendices ihai ihe interns iiave been mvoKed with parents. Because these reports were not written foi this objective 
and bepuse they du noi represent the enarc sutelhie program, n is not possible to determine the extent and type wummunica 
lipji.,^t£parents. . 

QucsUons lU-i and IU-3 in the guidelines ask how ihe schoob have been helped in the resolution of the identifiCti problems 
and how these methods of helping have beea incorporated into the training of the interns. 

Xyidencc is available for only five of the interns. This information b in the form of narrative descriptions by these students 
about thcu mtcmship acuviues. While the information is generally not quantified and formal evaluations arc nut available, it 
would appear fiom these report thai the tntcms did become involved in a variety of ways with the community and the school 
approprute to t^e EPDA guidelines. Howcva, the possibility of premature specialization exbts, and the success of theii efforts 
cannot be accurately deternuned because of a lack of objectives-referenced data. It is not possible to determine the impact of 
the total prp^rain on the host schoob because of limited information. * 

■ ' r 

EnabUng^Qbjective III-2-5 speafies a list of human resources involved m the traming program. Thb final report includes a 
descnptiofi.of a c^nuASiQitx usk force mvolvcd with the Satelhte staff. This advbory board includes people who meet the 
cntcna sp^fifwdlfor E.O. In addition, lisu of resource persons from the host schoob are abo indudcd. These people 

arc exclusively fchool personnel and therefore do not meet the cntcria as well as the members of the commu^ty task force, 
there b lio inc^tion that arty of the resource people have been involved in ^he instructional procesk^^^. ^ 

Tcrmnai Ob]ct.tt^e JV, To have the umversity component of each satellite incorporate into its present degree progra^ a coUrse 
that dcab with cultural awareness, dedsion-makirxg and planned system diange. V^,-^ 

No smgU course <lcaling with the three topics listed above has been developed. However, zcourse of study required by the 
students in the School-Commumiy-Pupil Program incorporates thc^e elements. In addition, as mentioned previously , a voursc 
dcalmg with Afro-Amencan Issues an2l Intervention Strategies is being developed. Therefore, the spirit, if not the lettc;^, of 
Terminal Objective IV seems to be met. Because of lack of daU, it is not dear whether the criteria specified in Enabljng^b',. 
jective rV'-3 have been met, particviiarly those cntcru speafying involvement of no n- Satellite staff during the development and 
feedback stages. ' ^ 

Termtnal Objectwt^4^ To have the Sute Department of Public Instruction adopt the requirement that a course that deab 
with cultural avwuencss, planned system change, and data-based deasio?^ making be r<;quired for certification in PPS and School 
Social Work for inner-city work. ^/ 

Icnmnaf bbj^cUve IV h^ not been achieved, but the accompan>^g rationale appears logical and adequate. The Satellite 
faculty (^tdinated e^foru with haison persons m OSPI and one member of the Satelhtjb staff is a member of the state 
advisory board for the uaining of school soaal workers. The stale department is moving in the direction of guidelines specifying 
that the toob related to plaimed system change, data-based dcusion making and cultural awareness are appropriate foi school 
soaal workers. However, to date, the SEA has not specified counes for certification in school social work, presumably because 
of political pressures from state social workers, ' ( 

As has been observed, it seems ihat the SatelHte faculty has moved in the direcdon outUited by this objective, but that the 
problems encountered are somewhat beyond their ability tq influence. There i^ n<> dooimcntation to verify that the foregoing 
rationale b accurate. N 

♦ /'A * 

Tcrmtml Olfjectwe VL To have each satellite be able to support the didsiortt \\ has nwde with valid daU, to have it secure 
evidence of the results it has achieved and e\i3fehcc of the effectiveness oYits'sC^tegies. 

Because rouc^ of the preceding report has focused upon the lack of valid data, including many of the information require 
mcnts designated in the guidelines for Terminal Objective VI, this section of the report will briefly summarize the report in 
terms of the eight listed descriptions. ^ , / ' 

a« Identification of the client popuUtion. These are pnmarily master's degree stu'dents and secondarily school persoiipel 
wortes. This is ^parcntly appropnate since each satellite has the freedom to designate its clients. Tl\erc b no dociimenuihin 
as to numben and types of school-based clients. Numbers of degree candidates appear Incojo^btently throughout the report. 

b. Identification of sUff and competencies: information appears to be adequate and ^jpp^priate. 

u Sutement of terminal and enabling objectives. The point has been, made repeatedly throughout this paper that the 
objectives are not behaviorally stated and. probably arc non-quantifiable. The enabling obj'ective^iisted here vvpuld more ap 
propriately be termed activities. 

d. Entry behavior of clients: See dbcussion relating to Terminal Objective 1. 

c* Sequence of program objectives. Information is consistent with "enabling activities," but not directly related to 
"terminal objectives." ' ' » 

, > ' ■ w * 

f. Administrative supports statement. Information appean to be adequate, but documenUtion is absents 

g. DesoiptionofsUff functions: Information b basfcally adequate. , * « * 
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lu Timelines. It is nut cleai if these timelines are cunsistent with predicted schedules. Additionally, the timelines are not 
related to the terminal objectives in any way other than course completion. 

The addendum provides mfurmattun which is generally inappruprulc lu the ^aflcatiuhs ot the guidelines! Tlie pxublems 
with the data provided have been discussed previously. 

Evaluation p/ the Observed Discrepancies 

It IS no duubt obvious £rom the prcixding discussion that the overriding significant discrepancy in the Jane Addams flfial 
report is the absence uf appropriate evaluation. This discrepancy probably stems from a lack uf vehaviorally stated objectives 
with accompanying enabling objectives, activities, timelines, and measures. To fully evaluate the impact of the program on 
triers, clients, and host schools, mort prcdsion m thought, casting the program in a measurable Conceptual frame woik, is 
mandatory. This would entail a restatement of the terminal objectives, an analysis of apprupnaie cnabEr^ objectives (probably 
stemming &om precise cuursl objectives) and clearly related evaluative measures, including testmg, observation, documentacion^ 
etc " ^ ^ ' 

Unless the project develops such a framework for the final ycai, it will probably become no more than another exerase m ^ 
facidty established course requirements for certification. Subjectively, it appears that mtcms are functiomng in the field in a 
manner rebited to the PPS rationale, but program improvement in terms of sti^engthening tramee competencies vnll be difficxilt, 
if not impossible, without more information. The program, as^ it appears in the final report, could not be said to rest on data- , 
based decision making. ' <^ 

While the ^bu^e raises the disaepancy of greatest significance in the opinion of this reviewex, certain othei issues may be very 
significant if iJlptional information cannot be provided. These dbcxepancies are listed in order of perceived sigmficance to 
program success* ^*s. 

First, it ii'not apparent m what ways this program vanes £rom traditional school spcul work traimng. Specifically , it is difficoilt 
to determu^c.the extent^ of invylvement vnth commumty rcsol^.ccs (including parj^nts) and the extent of developmental v^rk 
vnth pupil personnel workers in host schools. If this tvpe of mvoVement does exist it is important to know to what extent^ with 
whom, anAwhat is the impact. x ' * ^ - / 

Secondly, it is not deal to what extent the program focuses on cultural awareness, lliis issue has been discussed at length m . 
-other sections of this report. , » 

Third, it IS not clear that the suggested course contents described in the criteria for Tcrmmal Objective 11 Are bemg'provided< 

Finally, if the focus of the training is to develop professlonals^who work with inner^ity ox rural disadvantaged, it is'^ot cle<ii 
if the internship sites provided appropriate training experiences* 

Otha less j^gnificant disaepanaes have been noted throughout this report. Most of these relate to the ovemding difficulty \si 
evadtuting a final report which is deficient in evaluative data. ^ " % ' 
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MIDWE3T CENTER/SATELLITE OBJECTIVES 

r 

The sUtcmcrit of ubjccUvcs vvhich fulluws has been cunstruvtcd fiuin the EPDA rdtiunalc and the previous Center proposals 
submitted to (he Offtwc of Education. There has been no aucmpl to be all inclusive and state every objecUve ^vhich musi be ftict 
tf the project is to be successful.. Wc ha^c stated only tho^e objectives which seem to be most basic to the intent of this project. 
We trUcrpre( this b^stc mtera to be to change the trairung progiaim in universities which prepare pupil personnel >vtorkefs. 

The objectives stated here arc directed toward achievement of thai goal in (he universities associated with the Center. In order 
lo.bavc a department m a university adopt a new program or modify an existing one, it is necCssary to have the proposed new 
program outlined in detail. Thus, we have stated a lernurial objective that satellites have the prospective program described. 

To help assure that this program will be adopted at Some future time, we have slated objectives th^t satelhtes develop a plan 
that can be followed in having the new degree program adopted, that Satcnitt» develop, test, and hpc incorporated into their 
present programs a course that deals with cultural awareness, deusion making and planned system change. Further, we have 
stated as an objective that the State Departments of Education require that this course be taken by students who will be 
certified to work in inncr^dty schools. , < 

We believe also that if this degree program is going to be relevant to the needs of minority students that community people 
from the inner city and school staffs in inncr-^nty schools should be involved in the development of this new program. Thus, 
we have stated bbjectives that call for this involvement. 

We believe that if programs which are developed and tcstrd af.e to have validity, they must be planned and systematically 
carried out and they must be evaluated. Thus, we have stated an objective that satellites will be able tp^^upport their decisions 
with valid data. ^ : 

We believe that a strength of the Center/Satellite consortium is in the shanng of common problems and drawing on our 
multiple resources. To utili4&e this strength, organization, staff, and program strategy committees were created. Thus, we 
have stated objectives which ^re related to systematic work by these strategy committees. 

The following pages include statements of Terminal and assouated Enabling Objectives. There are six Terminal Objectives. 
They are: 

^ Terminal Objective I ' ■* 

To have each satellite prepare a prospective new degree program or specialization which could be adopted in their university, 
and which would qualify as a training program for the '^new professional" as defined in the EPDA rationale. 

Terminal Objective U 

To have experimental or pilot K.uUrse5 developed by the satellite staff v/hi\.h logically relate to the EPDA rationale, and 
hayc been proven effective in teaching the skills, concepts, and attitudes the courses sock to provide. 

Terminal Objective III ^ ^ 

To have each satelhte deoehp pilot courses oj instruction which are closely related to the practical problems that face inner- 
city schools* 

Terminal ObjectifffUy - %. 

To have the university component of each satellite incorporate into Us present degree program a course that deals *vith 
cultural awareness, decision making, and planned system change.* 

Termtnol Objective V ^ 

To have the State Department of Public Instruction (SEA) adopt the requirement that a course that deals with cultural 
awareness, planned system change, and data-based decision making be required for certificMion in PPS and School Social 
Work for inner*city work. 

Terminal Objective VI J', 

To have each satellite be able to support the dcusio^iis it has made with vahd^data^ to have it secure evidence of the results 
ijt has achieved and evidence of the effectiveness of Its strategics. ' 

To expandj^on these objectives we will now restate the Tcrmiiul Objectives with their associated Enabhng Objectives. We 

have also indicated the cntcna that will be used to determine level of acliicvemcnt and data that will be'collected to measure 

achievement. > . , ■ . 

4 ■ ' 
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Toyiavc each satellite prepare^a proposal for a new degree program or specialization 
which could be adopted in its university, and which would qualify as a training 
program for the **flew professional" as defined in the EPDA rationale. 



CRITERIA ^ 



DATA 



Inclusion of courses which singly or combined deal with the following: individual 
and group problem solving; planned system change; consultation theory and 
practice; definition and remediation of communiaition difficulties; cultural dif- 
ferences, community involvement, and organization; diagnosis of learning dif* 
ficulties and their causes; and the concept of collaboration and teaming. 

Compatibility of program definition with support conditions or existing programs. 

O f 

Clarity of statements. - 

Internal Consistency of ^objectives with c^^ch other and EPDA goals. 



The written document. 

1. Identification of the client population. 

2. A behavioral statement of i^rminal objecijvfcs. 

3. Entry behavior of clients. 






1 



COURSE CRITERIA 



I 



Individual problcntsolving • |o be specified. 
Planned system change - to be specified. 

Consultation theory an^ practice - to be specified. ; 

Definition and ren^ediation of^cqmmunication difficulties - to be specified* 

Cultural differences - to be specified. 

Community involvement and organization • to be specified. 

Diagnosis of learning difficulties - to be specified* 

Collaboration and teaming - to be specified. 
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To have a program staff in c^ch satellite who is committed to developing a new 
degree program or specialization that ptepare^ the new PPS professional 




DATA 



Interview with program staff. 



y/caUTERIA 



Belief that this kind of program is needed. 

Belief that it i£ possible. 

Commitment to work for its acceptance. 
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^ ^ — 

To have a program staff of each satellite whfo are knowledgeable in the concepts of 
problem solving, planned system change, consiilation theory and practice, com- 
munication difficulties, community involvement and organization, collaboration 
and teaming; who possess an understanding of cultural diff^ren):es; and who can 
teach these concepts and skills. 



DATA 



Course syllabus, position papers, needs assessments on staff development,- self- 
evaluation reports, direct observation by Center staffs 




T 



To have each satellite develop a writtcn^^ji^fi for the adoption process of the new 
degree program. 
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CRITEJUA 



Provision for early and continuous lines of communication between satellite and 
non sitellite faculty. SpedHcation of*the means by which the commumcaUon will 
be maintained and the work of getting ideas adopted will be carried out. 

Includes a needs asscssrment for counselors in inner-city schools. * 



DATA 




' The written plan with all revisions. 




To have the administration in host universities- (department head and/or dean) 
establish rewards for satellite staff that are perceived by pcoject staff as fair and 
appropriate, commensurate with their contribution to program development. 



1. 



CRITERIA ^ 




Satisfaction by the project staff that they are receiving administratiV4 support!' 



DATA 




Interview with satellite staff to determine' their perception of the climate for 
program change, of the rewards they do rcccivc^r mjj(ht receive if the progr?im 
is successful.' ^ > • 
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To have exfytrimental OT pilot courses developed by the satellite.staff v/hich 
logically relate to the EPDA rationale, and have bc£Q({Uoven effective in teaching 
the skills, concepts, and attitudes the courses seek to provide. ^s;- 




Each satellite will develop an initial plan of action. 



DATA 





Compatibility of program definition with support conditions or existing programs. 

» i 

Clarity of statements. ^ 
Internal consistency of objectives with each other and EPDA goals. 




A written document which includes: 

• identification of (he client population 

• identification of the staff of the project^and the competencies they possess 

- a behavioral sutement of terminal objectives 

• a behavioral statement of the major exubling objectives 

• entry behavior of clients 

• sequence of objective^ 

• administrativr^upports, facilities, materials, and equipment 

- description of iuff fimctions 

- csublishment of time lines for the evenU of thjeirogram 
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To have each satellite provide instruction in cultural awareness, dau-based decision 
maikin{, and planned system change. \/ 



^ CRITERIA y / 




DATA 



Instruction and practice in procedures of systematic problem sohang, problem 
identification, specifying objectives, data collection imd analysis, and evaluation. 

Gives en^phasis to a change model based on needs assessment, development and 
mainteiunce of trust, and collaboration and conflict resolution. 




A list of courses hcing Uu^ht as pilots with course descziptionf objectives, rdidijig 
assignments, project assigxuncnts, theories, and concepts uught; evalixation reports 
regarding implementatioii 
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To have each satellite develop courses of instruction in one or mote or the following 
areas: consultation theory and practice, definition and remediation of'communica* 
tion difficulties, cultu^l differences, community involvement and organization, 
diagnosis of learning difHciilties and their causes, and the concept of collaboration 
and teaming. ' 



^ CRrTERU ^ 




Obtain feedback during development from satellite and non-satcUite faculty. 

Inclusion of courses wioich singly or combined deal with the following: individual 
and group problem solving; plarmed system change; consultation theory and practice; 
definition and remediation of communication difficulties; cultui^ differences, 
coiAmunity involvement and organization; diagnosis of learning difficulties and their 
causes; and the concept of collaboration and teaming. 

Compatibility of program definition with support conditions or existing programs. 
Clarity of statements. 

Internal consistency of objectives with each other and EPDA goals* 




DATA 



Course descriptions, course objectives, syllabi^ project assigmpents, theories and 
concepts uught, evaluation reporu regarding imptemcnution. 
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a. 




To have each satellite Taculty who develops a pilot course or learning module state 
the objectives of the course in behavioral terms. 
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CRTTERU 



Objectives should include the behavior to be achieved in the following areas: 

Facts to be learned 
Attitudes to be changed 
Skills to be mastered 
Problems to be solved 
Conditions to be changed 
Programs to be changed 



ThfrsUtcment of the objectives of the course. 
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To have each satellite faculty who teaches a pilpt course evaluate thtf course to 
determine the degree of achievement of the course objectives and the changes that 
are needed. 



CRITERIA 




DATA 



The cvaluatibn is based on objectives stated before the course was taught and on 
unintended conse,quenc^. Recommendations for change -should be based on 
evidence. 




Evaluation report with accomplishments an^ recommendations for change. 




To have each satellite deveilop piU^t courses of instruction which are closely related 
to the practical problems that face inner-city schools. 
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To have each satellite cstabtish a relationship with a public school which gives the 
satellite the opportunity to conduct field*baKd instruction and receive input &om 
counselors and teachers. 




DATA 



Agreement by principal and teachers to invite satellite. 

Satellite help on current problems {needs) of the host school(s) will be related to 
the instruction given. 

Written agreement will state conditions under which'work in the school(s) will be 
conducted. It will list the expecUtions the school(s) has and the expectations 
of the university. 




Written agreement between the satellite and the school(s) with w^ch relationship 
has been established. 



\ J 
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To have faculty member; in each latellite give instruction which utilizes identified 
needs in a public school as a method for demonstration and teaching. 



^ CRITERIA 




Course design allows for input from needs assessment. 



DATA 




Description of course design, Evahutor's report verifying implementation as 
called foK in the design. 

Report on the results of the needs assessment. 




To have satellite faculty conduct a needs assessment in host schools. 




ir>8: 
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x:riteria 



Dau gathered from multiple^ sources and/or through the use of multiple methods. 



DATA 



A report from each giving d2t?s of needs assessment and the oceds identified. 





To have each satellite give instruction that Involves graduate students and teachers 
and counselors from the host school(s). ■ 



CRITERU 




Graduate students are enrolled in degree or certifict'.!0:i piugram. 
Teachers and counselors shall have enrolled on their own initiative. 




DATA 



Class enrollments indicating occupational status of enrollees« 
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To have people of color represent at Jeast 75% of the total number 6f university 
itudents who are working toward a degree in PPS in each satellitcjjroject. 



CRITERIA 




•'^Specified in objective.) 





V 



To have each satellite consult with parents in identifying school needs in the host 
school(s). 



CRITERIA y / 




■ 0 



Consultation shall have been made before needs assessment is conducted. 



DATA 



Reports from satellite detailing parent yivotvcmcnt. 
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To h^ve each satellite identify and lUilize in hs pilot training program the human 
resources that are presently available' in the Communities or host school (s). 



DATA 



CRITERIA 




Important resources to be identified: i 

• persons with knowledge of strategies of organizing action groups in the community 

- persons with knowledge of strategies for increasing the level amd quality of com* 
munication between the school and the community. ,^ 

- persons with knowledge of the ways to assist the community to articulate its needs 

- persons with knowledge of the ways to ider^tify the availab(Je human resources in 
" - the community* 

the human resources in training program: ^ 

- community involvement when instruction is planned* 

• community persons instn^t and/or consult trainers and trainees. 




Names of community persons icfentified and^the expertise they contribute to the 
program* ' 

pescription of the training activities which involve conununity persons* 



\ 
/ 
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To have the university component of each satellite w corpora into its present 
degree program a ca«rj^ that deals with cultiaral awareness » dedsion making, and 
planned system change. 




Adiicvement of Enabling Objective II- 1 (to have each satellite develop and test a 
course in cultural differences, data*based decision making, and planned system 
diange). 




. Achievement of Enabling Objective 14 (to have each satellite develop a written plan 
for the adoption process of the new degree program). 



\ 
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ENABLING 
OBJECTIVE IV-3 



* " To have the satellite staff ^ke its adoption plan for 9 npv degree program and 
^PPlyj^ ^he adoption of the course on cultural awareness, data-based deqcion 
making, and planned system change. 



CRITERIA 




DATA 



Each aspect of the plan was attempted or a reason given why it was not implemented. 

C" 

h Existence of a plan which spedfies the steps to be tak^n in adopting the 
course* 

2. Involvement of non^satcllit^ 5taff during development. 

3. Obtaining feedback from non-satellite staff during development. 

o 

4. Soliciting suggestions for change during development. 




Written report noting dates of implementation of each aspect of the plan and the 
results of the activities. - ^ 




To have the State Department of Public Instruction (SEA) a^opf the requirement^ 
that a course that deals with cultural awareness, planned systejn change, and data- 
baspd decision makinc be required fox certification in PPS and School Social Work 
iot inner-city work?^ , * 
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To have a person within each SEA whg has some responsibility in^ccrtifl cation of 
PPS or social workers accei)t the idea that a course on cultural awareness, data- 
based dedsion making, and planned system change should be included in certifi- 
cation requirements. 



CRITERIA 




-BeUcf4lK^t^hi^nd-at~p»>gram is needed.. Belicllhatit is possible, commitment to 
work for adoption. 




Interview with liaison person in each SEA. 




To have the satellite form a planning committee with rei^clentation from each 
satellite within the same state, the Ccntct^jui SEA liaisojii(erson> and other appro- 
priate persons to meet and formulate a plan to modify the certification requirements. 
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^ aUTERlA 



Important interest groups are represented on the committee. Arrange meetings 
so as to encourage full participation bV all reprcscnutives. 



m 

Writtea document noting committee membership and dates of meetings. 


Reports of meetings and decisions made. 




Written docujnent detailing the plan adopted. 






DATA 



TERMINAL . 
OBJECnVEVl 



To have eadi satellite be able to support the decisions it has made with valid 
daU; to have it secure evidence of the results it has achieved and evidence of the 
effectiveness of its strategics. 




To have a satellite staff committed to the idea that its programs should be developed, 
that decisions should be made on the b^ of feedback obtained while implementing 
itt program (s). , • s,, ^ 
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^ CRITERU y / 



Dau as described above are offered freely and opeiUy to Center and other inter- 
ested ai)d jcptimate parties ruch as other satelHtes, host schook^ and xmivcrsity 
departments. 




Reports that show in detail what satellites propose to do, what they did, what they 
accomplished, what they changed, and the evidence whicl^ caused them to xoai^z 
decisions about cha||)[e, ^ . 




To have each satellite father and analyze data which relate to the implementation 
of the program as defined. 



^ CRITERIA y / 





Inchxston oMtatcments that explain the reasons for changing the definitioa. 
Changes will be the result of discrepancy data collected. 

(Refer to criteria and data used in 11*1 when writing this document.) 



DATA 




A dau collection schedule with records of actual dau collected* 

A written document hoting Informal obVeivatiotis which led to changes made in 
the original program definitioa. 

A written document noting all the changes made in the oripnal definitioa. 
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ENABLING 
OBJECTIVE Vi a 



To have the jalellile faculty gather and analyze dau on the interim rcsulu of the 
program objectives, and on the activities which were implemented to accomplish 
program objectives. 



CRITERIA 




Reports of accomplishments will be based on empirical evidence and will be 
systematic, i.e., dau will be gathered from multiple sources and/or uang multiple 
methods, and data will be relevant to stated program objectives. 



DATA 




1 

A written document indicating the present sutus of each satellite objective with 
respect to degree of accomplishment, the relationships between activities imple- 
mented, and achievements and changes in program objectives and/or program 
activities. 




To have committees in the three strategy areas of program development, staff 
development, and organization development formed ivith decision makers from 
all satellites represented onxach committee. 
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CRITERIA 



Represenution from each satellite on each committee • one professional gerson 
and one community person. 



DATA 




Committee membership lists. 




To have the Strategy Committees meet bi-monthly and function as a^ consulting 
body to individual satellites on problems which have been identified by the 
satellite. 



CRITERIA 




A supportive work cb'mate will beesubUshed - mutual support of each other 
provided by committee members * wiUingncss to discuss problems back home. 



DATA 




Committee minutes. 
Evaluation reports by Center. 




To havQ the comnuttee membm of the Prognm Development Strategy Committee 
identify discrepandet between their latelfite program objectives and iu achieve- 
ments. 



y/ CRTTERIA y / 




The need(s) identified in the report will be the result of a systematic investigation, 
i«e^ records examined, interviews or questionnaires, or observations systematically 
made. (A ^^feeling*' that a discrepancy exists between an existing and a desired 
condition is not a needs assessment; rather, it Is the starting point for conducting 
one.) 



DATA 




A- 



Written report from each satellite presented to the appropriate Strategy Committee 
ihdlcating needs that have been identified. * 




\ 



To have the committee members of the St^iff Development Strategy Committee 
identify discrepancies between the existing competenctes (skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes) and desired competencies on their staff. 
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Thc«^(f ) identified in the report -will be the result of a syttenudi; Investigation, 
1,^,, records examined, intcrviewi or questionnairci , or observations systematically 
^de. (A/*fcclinj" that a discrepancy exists between an existing and a daired 
c^ditioti is not a needs assessment; rather, it is the starting point for conducting 
one*) 



DATA 



A needs assessment. 





\ To have the Organization Development Strategy Committee identify discrepancies 
/ between existing and needed administrative supports, mutual trust and coUaborajipn 
/ of satellite sUff, understanding of role relationships among satellite sUf f, de^ioh* 
V ( making policies and procedures, descriptions of staff functions, establishment of ' 
\S \ time lAcs for%Tf events of the program, and other matters pertaining to the'^rganiza^ 
Iv* tion/f the satelfite for achieving its objectives. 



y/ CRITERU 




The need(s) identified in th£ report will be the result of a systematic investigation, 
ie^ records examined, interviews or questionnaires, or observations systematically 
made. (A **feeling'' that a discrepancy exist* between an existing and aocsired 
condition is not a needs assessment; rather, it is the starting point for conducting 
one,) 



DATA 




Needs assessinent. 
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ENABUNG 
OBJECTIVE 



Tolhavc committee mcmbcn in each Stxategy Committee conduct a needs assess* 
mcnt*for their stxategy area in their satellite in preparation for each Stxategy 
Committee meeting. 



CRITERU 




The necd(s) identified in the report will be the result of a systematic investigation, 
i.e.,,records examined, inter>dews o^ questioilnaircs, or observatidns systematically 
made. (A "feeling" that a disaepancy exists between an existing and a desired 
condition is not a needs assessment; rather, it is tlfb starting point for conducting 
one.) 



DATA 




Written report*from each satellite presented to the appropriate Stxategy Committee 
indicating needs that have been identified* 




/ 



Achievement of Enabling Objective IM (to have each tttellite tlcvelop a comprehen- 
sive definition of its program). 



/ 
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To have each Strategy Committee utilize the needs and resource assessments in work 
sessions in which alternative solutions to identiHed probltms will be explored and a 
plan developed to implement back home. 



DATA 



CaUTERU 




Process Criteria 

Hgh task orientation, lack of speech making expounding on personal theories not 
related to the problem under discussion. 

Leadership is distributed,;:hairman is assisted in keeping the committee on the 
subject, in evaluating the progress of the group, in initiating ideas, and in support- 
ing other members, encouraging their participation. 

Communication level is^gh - with all members attending to the discussion on the 
floor. Frequent use of paraphrasing is evident, alternative points of view (relevant 
to the subject under discusaon) are presented. ^ 

For each problem that is presented, the committee makes a recommendation; 
jdther suggesting a solution to the identiBed problem, or suggesting.a course of 
action for the satellite to take in conducting a further search. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the decisions made and the conclusions reached 
will be reiterated. 

A po$t<meeting reaction form will be utilized to generate a short discussion. 
Outcome Criteria 

Alternative solutions suggested will be practical, i.e., can be implemented with - 
the resources and time available to the ^satellite. 

Suggested solutions are consistent with EPDA rationale and the objectives of the 
satellite. 

4 

Suggested solutions which indicate a high priority of success are' supported by 
research and/or combined experience!! of committee members. 




Minutes of each Strategy Committee meeting. Completed observation schedule 
for eadi meeting indicating the accomplishments of the committee and the process 
by which these were made. 



er|c") 
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ENABUNG 
OBJECTIVE VI-5 



To have a committee composed of the memben of all three Strategy Committees 
meet M least quarterly and reach decisions on matten placed before them which 
are responsive to the operational problems of the Strategy Committees, which are 
consistent with the purposes of the Strategy Committee (as defmed by the docu* 
ment which was developed by the special committee for reorganization), and which 
promote the objectives of the Midwest Center/Satellite coruortium. 



CRITERIA 




\ • 



Stated in the objective 



DATA 




Written requests for action as defined in Enabling Objective VI*6-1. The nij^utes 
of quarterly meetings indicating the decisions made by the committee. 




4 



^ CRITERIA ^ 



Agenda will include items requesjU:d by the above, provided they are appropriate 
for the Strategy Comnuttees to consider in the quarterly meeting. 



DATA 




' The agenda that was prepared. 

Discrepancy information between the agenda plarulcd and the agenda followed. 

Rcsolut^onr'passcd by the Strategy Committees calling for action by the quarterly 
committee. 

Written requests from ^dividual satellites calling for action by the quarterly 
committee* ^ ^ 

/^^^VVrjtten requcfsts from the Center calling for action.by the quarterly committee. 




To have discussions within the quarterly meeting that are relevant to the point 
under consideration, that follow the agenda, and that are free and open with 
broad participation by Strategy Committee members. 
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CRITERIA 



r. 



DATA 



Observation report^ by Center staff. [ 
Post-Meeting Reactions ^ 



Higbtask orientation, lack of speech making expounding on personal theories not 
related to the problem under discussion. 

•^adership is distributed, chairman is asasted in keeping the committee on the 
subject, in evaluating the progress of the group, in initiating ideas^ and in support- 
ing other members, encouraging their participation. 

" Communication level is high - with all members attending to.the .discussion on 
the floor. Frequent use of paraphrasing is evident, alternative points of view 
(relevant to the subject imder discussion)^ arc presented. For each problem that 
is presented, the committee makes a recommendation, either suggesting a solution 
to the identified problem or suggesting a course of action for the satelUte-to>t^ke 
in conducting a further search* At the conclusion of the meeting, the (decisions 
made and the conclusions reached will be reiterated. / 

A post-meeting reaction form will be utilized to generate a short discussion. 
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January 10, 1974 

To: Program Coordinators 

From: The ^dwest Center ^ 
SubjcctJ 0?£RATION RECAP 

Operation Recap as ^.unceived by the Midwest Center is part uf tt],e Center's ongoing efforts to provide support to satellite 
programs and satellite program personnel during this final project year. 

In essence the Idea of Operation Reca(Xemerged from oui felt needs tu insure the probabilities that the producu developed 
during the past three >ean are not lost dimng the final stages of the many processes originated to bring them into being. Our 
rationale for establishing a plan to combatuhis potentiality is twofold. 

A. First we anticipate that during the fiiul stages of our development activities strong forces will exist that direct 
our efforts more toward the continuation of the developmental activities than toward the necessary but 
perhaps disruptive integrative and summarization activities. ^ 

B. , Secondly, we think it is possible to integrate these two activities given the appropriate allocation of human 

and fiscal resources. 

Our strategy is as follows: 

* • » 

L The Midwest Center for the Development of Urban Pupil Personnel Services Programs has established two (2) 
grants for the purpose of achieving the objectives of Operation Recap. The first grant is a stipend of $4,000 
which has been established f^flHli^traiiung of a program writer at each site. This person will work parallel with 
program jtaff to learn the special skills of defining a program which includes conceptualizing, integrating, 
summarizing and reporting the program. '] ! 

The second grant is made up of three $l,tK)0 salaried positions for each site to supoort hnal definition 
and summarization of your total program. ^ 

Elaboration 

These two positions are closely linked to the existing guidelines and Plans of Operation. The primary need for these- two 
additional efforts is supported by the high demands already placed on project staff and the importance.placed on the final 
project activities of summarizuig, reporting and disseminating. It is f^t that the program writer-trainee will gam many needed 
skills in these activities and therefore expand the resources remaining at the close of the project* 

The stipended person should be selected according to the Office of Education guidelines (See Appendix I) and upon com> 
pletion of the training should be able to: ^ ' . ^ t 

1. donceptualize program elements and components into a framework congruent with th^e gxiidelines of the 
overall Midwest PPS project as well as the spedfic objectives stated in your 'Plan of Operation. 

2. Integrate the overall program into a written form for review and adoption. , 

S. Become a member of the final product team for completing the fiiul program report. 

The second grant is for the formulation of a final product team. This team should include. (1) the stipended program i 
writer trainee who has develuepd special skills in conceptujiUiung, integrating, summarizing, and reporting the program. (2) 
the program coordinator who has provided the primary leadership for program definition, and (3) the program cvaluator. 

Each member will receive $1,000 in salary for a short term session at Indiana University. These sessions are referred to as 
"Intensive Sessions'* and are two yyeeks length. The exact dates are to be set in the near future, but tli^ general time period 
will be during May and June. The^purpose of the team is for each satellite to develop a summarization of its. program activities, 
products, and processes during the past three years and have this summarization constitute the final program report. 

Finally, the team of three must be willing to conduct their culminating activities on the Indiana University campus at * 
Bloomington. 

Guidelines ' ' 

There are three primary guidelines to assist in meeting the above-sUted objectives. These arc (I) Satellite Proposals and 
Plans of Operation, (2) the Guidelines for 1975>74 Plan of Operation for the Midwest Pupil Personnel Services Project and (3} 
the Plan to Assist Problem Solving and Dedsion Making Related to the Midwest Center/Satellite Project. These three combined 
Qulated the guide foi overall program definition for the final year and therefore will be followed in a similar manner for 
j^rogram reports. The user will only need to change the verb tense In each statement to allow for the time distinction. 

L reference which should provide substantial assistance in the activities stated above are the most recently collected 
fsthentdata. 
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DISSENHNATIPN PLAN FOR THE 
IU4PS INNER QTY COUNSELOR TRAINING PROGRAM * ^ 

* *■ , ^ * 

1. Personnel ' ♦ , ' ^ 

* • . * 

Alexander L. Brown, Co^frSinator - Frederick Harris. AssisUnt Coordinator 

Dr. Ronald Baker, Dr. Darine Brown, Dr. Thomas Froehle^ Inner Giy Advisory Comnuiiee 
■ I Caroijrn Gpuld McCarl, editor/Writer ' v 

IL Purpose * * ' * ' ' - 

♦ 

The lU IPS Inner City Counselor Training Program will fulfill its obDgatiq^ns and the proposed objetOves of the 
Midwest Center b> disseminating information and materials based <dn the program *s three yean of upeitttion m orde; to 
develop effective and effliicnt pupil personnel scrvj^es.This dtssermrutiun plan will be directed to interested people involved 
jin pupil personnel services, espeually^n innerxity schools (specifically, Tillc I urban schools), on the local and national levels. 
Such a dissemination effort will not only ^cr^ate the amount of expcnenttal information available to pupil persoruicl but also 
help to communicate the ainw, suct^sjcs^ and frndings of the lU-IPS Counselor Training Program. * 

IIL Objectives 

• » 

Promoting the results of the lU^IPS Inner Gty Cbunsclor Training Pro^m,'encDuraging the usage of ils technique, 
and receiving feedback al^ut the adaptability oMhe progAm^to other inner«city schools arc the mam objectives of the dis- 
> semination plan. Dissemination, therefore, vyill consist of the pfpsintation Of papers at local and national conferences, the cyn- 
^^VCting of^Mutual Development Laboratoi^on the Indiana Umversity ^loonungton campus or at host Ates, and the develop- 
ment of a monograph scries. The fai-^ging objectives of the Tlissemination plan include aidmg the implementation of the 
model for a. new pupi'l perso,nncl professional and effecting the institutioruU£ation of speufic pupil personnel scrvaces. 

IV, Pfoccdures . * ** . 

During the fS^t semester of the 1974-75 school year, we will develop a monograph scries that will con^lidate • 
^ information presented in the Final Report of the lU IPS Irmci City Counselor Tnumng .Program,^utljne the program's hist^jry, 
describe some of the experiences of the program's daily opera^on, and expbun the theoretical and practical, considerations that 
formed the program's basis. What follows arc brief dcsalptions>of suggesto^ ^says fp^r dissemination. * 

A. Introduction to the lU-IPS Satellite Program, the Inner City Coifnselor Training Program * 

* 

This essay should inform the reader of the objectives of the lU IPS Satellite, S^ool nf^63, and the subsequent training 
^h*^^^^ provide a bncf history of the program's three years of operation ond^dlould svmman2e the parts of the program 
that have been (or will be) institutionalized. Throughout the essay^ care should be taken to briefly define such concepts as 
•Competency Based Learning, Mutual Development Laborafoncs, the conflict between service andttrjiimng functions, etc., so that 
this essay can head a monograph which im^orporates more specific essays. 

JLength: 15 pages. . ' * * ' * • 

B< A Model for a "New Professional" in Pupil Personnel Services ^ 

, . k • ^ 

This essay should not oiiy define the need for a nc^ professional, it should also promote the services that a new pro- 
fession^ can provide prospective employep^In addition to summarizing the competc^icy areas mastered by the tramee, this 
essay shoxJd atress the professional selC-awarencss and cultural sensitivity that each trainee jdeveloped during his paxtiupation * 
in the program. , *• * . ' - 

Length. 5 7 pages. It should be short enough so that it can belncluded in dissemination pa'ckagcSfOr be presented to an 
. employer. ^ - ^^fc *^ 

' . • • \ .* < 
C An Approach to Needs Assessment • ^ *» «• • • 

, ■ 7, - .• . ' 

This essay would function as a guide to institutions that afe attempting to evaluate a commumty *s needs. It should 
stress the idea of collaboration, methods of cnfranvhising a variety of coitimumty interest groups, and problemtW ente^ng 
a community, this theoretical material should be supported by specific examples froVfi the lU-lP'S Satelble program, iticludmg \ 
^a description <A how, School ^ 63*s needs were identified (incorporate materul from (he dissertation, observations, ahd the . 
consultancy services rendered at the beginning of the program), how programj were developed^o nieet those needs, and a 
» list of programs that were generated from the needs assessment. / , ' ^ 

» > Length;. 15 ^c$. . , " ^ . 

D.^ Mutual Development Laboratories ^ 

« In order tu clarifv.the flexibility of the Mutual Development I&boratones, this tssay •should exanune how this program 
lSk\ the needs u( the various people withbk'the.ctiucatipnal community (pareAls, faculty, students, trainees, etu). It should also 
include some information about how the program onpnated, a deta^d description of a sample MDL, a listigg pf the Mutual 
Develop mrj)t Laboratories held, and an cvaluation'of how.Mutual Development Laboratories satisfy the concept of competency- 
based learning. ▼ * - • » ' 
V^^th; 15-20 pages. * . . ' . * ^ 
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E. Competency-Based Counselor Education J ' 

This essay should sumnunze the concept of competency-based learning as developed in the sixties as well 4$ discussing 
how these conjucp IS were implemcnied in the lU-IPS Satellite. It should Include information about how this program contributes 
to the preparauon of inner-ciiy tuunselurs and how the technique of "learning by doing" is uniquely fitted to field-based 
cducaUom This essay would probably incorporate monographs one and two of the proposed monograph scries on Competency 
Based Counselor Education. For more detailed information, the, reader tould be refcxTcd to that scries. 

Length: 20-25 pages. 

F. Solving Sp^fic Problems: Two Programs Implemented by the lU-IPS Satellite 

Besides providing dcscnpuons o^ihc Training Center and Token Economy Program at School ^ 63 and the Human 
Develop n^eni ^ogram at Arsenal Tech and SQiool 101, this essay should summarize the history of Uie 'development of 
these programs, their relauonship to the concepts of competency-based learning, and their success at solving the identified 
problem. * - 

Length: 15 pages. 

G. Institutidnatizcd Programs Generated by the lU-IPS Satellite 

- This essay should describe the various programs which are (or will be) a part of Indiana U;uver$ity, the Sute Board of 
Lducauon, and the lndiaiu£ohs Public Schools. It should uidude problems enc,oimtcrcd during;^ the attempt to Institutionalize 
a speafic program, how co-go vcmancc eased problems of institutionalization, and ways that these programs can be adapted for 
other situauons. This essay would also include the development of the Counseling Center at the Black Culture Center, require- 
ments for a Masta's Dcpee or a Doctorate m Counseling and Guidance with aaiimcr city emphasis, and the recriiiting and 
hmng of people frona rmnonty backgrounds who arc interested in the Inner City experience (specifically, the recruiting of 
Black stu^rnts in urban counscUng and the hinng of a Black faculty member for the Indiana University School of Education and 
the Satellite program). 

Length: 25 pages* 

H. Formative and Summative Evaluation Procedures 

Since the idea of consUntly evaluating a problem, projecting the findings of that evaluation as needs, and creating new 
methods to meet those needs seems to characterize the lU-IPS Satellite Program, an essay which analyzes the ^ys these 
evaluation. procedures can be used m a competency-based learning, model (as suggested by Monograph =ff 10) or in any of the 
programs developed by the Satellite would be very helpful. 

Length: 15 pages.* - ■ 

During the second semester, we ^11 focus our attention on disseminating the rcsulU of the lU-IPS Inner City Counselor 
Training Program by means of personal conUct. We arc planning to present papers and conduct Mutiial Development Laboratories 
at vanous slate conferences {e.g., IGPA) and at a few national conferences (e.g., APGA and the Michigan Sute Conference on 
Counsehng Mmonties and the DisadvanUged). But the main thrust of our effort will be inviting a number of pupil penonnel 
service workers to attend Mutual Development Laboratories at Indiana University or, as convenience dictates, traveling to 
Title I school distrdU and to universities in order to hold Mutual Development Laboratories at host sites. 

V. Partidpant Consumers • » * 

The disserairution effort will be aiiBed at the following consumen: 

A. Title I Counselors from selected Indiana urban school districts to be identified through negotiations with 
> the assistant director of the Sute Department of Compcncatory Education.- 

B. Pupil Penonnel Sernces directors from local school districts. 

* 

We have chosen urban Tit^e I counselors because they arc directly involved with inner dty students who. in fact, have spcdal 
needs-rneeds which our program has sought to satisfy. * 

VIr .Time Lines 



K. Monograph Scries i 
Working drafts of the monograply will be completed by December 14, 1974, the projected completion date of the Kries if 
March 1, 1974. 

* • B. Mutual Development Laboratories « 

Apprpjiroaicly three to six Mutxul Development Laboratohcs will be held during March and April of 1975 at Indiana University 
* or at host sites. ^ * 

VIL 'Evaluation Apprroach ^ \ j, ■ ^ 

• ^ 
A- Monograph Series, * , * ** 

Since it IS difficult to esubhsh a method of evaluating written materials, we will assess the success of our monbgraph scries V 
* means of \ts distribution, by any responses received from consumers, and by prpfessional evaluations of its content. 
* ^ B. Mutual Development Laboratories * , * ^ 

Imphat in the Mutual Development Laboratory cpnccpt is the'"Pcsign-Implement-EvaIuate Cyde." As sutcd in the "Demand 
Shanctcnsticj of a Mutual Devdopmcnt Laboratory/* "$uph4k procedure enyuU the predsc spedfication of intended outcomes 
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of the MDL, a description of the method of measurement of the performance involved, a critenon ox standard of minimally 
acceptable terminal performance of the MDL participants and a step-b>-step blueprint of the instructional strategy to be 
employed.** Other methods of evaltudon— questionnaire, etc-will also be considered. , 
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September 20, 1971 ^ ; 

Dear Summer Participants of the Midwest 

Center/Satellite Project: ^ ' * 

The attached JWterials represent a summary of the sumraei activities in which you partiapated. While they arc generally easy 
to understand, Ldo want to write a brieC'sUtcment. 

The ntunber participating in summer training touled approximately 150. The saiCii?tWtttctors and several other persuns 
attended more than one workshop. The evaluations of each workshop are en^^f^ed, but th& outcomes were generally as fuUows. 

1. Persons who were active partidpanti tended to rate their experience highe 

2. Early conflict has trarufcrred into cooperation and strength. 

^ — i Expecutions were set too high for nAn^y participants to reach. Often awareness of need was the issue rather 
than skill building. 

4. As the summer progressed, participants Avere more certain of their relationship and fimction with theu satellite 
project, as well as the toul Midwest Center/Satellite consortium, 

5. The Organizational Development workshop received the highcct ratings. 

6. Perhaps the Community workshop hks made the greatest impact in the area of awareness. 

7. Additional training needs have been discovered. Some of these are spedHc to certain satellites. 

A follow-Up evaluation is being designed to assess the impact of summer training on project success. The pnme factor to follow 
upcjj^v^t activities are observable in the satellites whidi relate to the specific topics of summer training. 

I pgtgnally feel that several outcomes not previously suted as goals arc already observable. Perhaps the most noaccable ts the 
intSaep€ndent behavior emerging between community persons, schools, and luuvenities. 

I want to personally express my appreciation to each of you for your^ef forts in launching a very complex but important traming 
project. Since we are in the very early stages of development of the projifct, I feel confident, as do many others, that this project 
could make a msgor impact in the area of educational reform for poverty people. 

Best regards, \ ^.-^-^ 

DeWayneJ. Kurpius ^ 
Directori ^ 
NfidwjcitCcntcr * ' 




Enclosures: This document includes the following: 

K List of tapes from workshops 

2.V Materiilsfrom Community workshop ' 

S. Materials frokn Behavioral workshop 

4. Materials from Consulting workshop 

5. ' Materials from Family workshop 

6. Materials from Organizational Developfjientworkshop 

7. Addresses of satellite staff / 

8. List of woVkshop consulunts 

9. List of workshop participants by satellite with expenses 
10. Additional Center siunmer expenses 

A SAMPLEtAGENDA • WORKSHOP ON "THE COMMUNITY 
Workshops 

L Community: Culture, Intact, Needs, Power, Resources, Development , ' 

A. Dates: July 5-9 ^ • 

B. The Midwest Center Conununity Council has been orgaruzed and has been H^ve m developing'this workshop. 
Barbara Farrar has offered primary assistance. The focus of the workshop will be to identify four, community 

^ persons to function as trainees and trainers, as well as becoming leader-trainen in the back-home community 
activities. In addition, the nx Community Council memben (one from eadi satellite) will assist in the delivery 
of the wol^kshop. 

0. Sample mix of participants from one satellite: 

1. Profcsson - two 

2; School pcndjns • two 

3. State Department penon - one • « , * 

4. Community penons- four ^ 

5. Community, Coundl member- one JL 8 3 ^ 
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D, - Coals for Community Workshop 

, ' 1. To provide each person m attendance with a better understanding of the 6,thcr person's needs, rol?, values, 

and beha^dors. . "^-* * ^ ' 

2. To provide a sctung and process where certain attitudes* knowledge, and skills may be acquired so as to be 
better able to assist communities of people. 

S. To develop a proposal usmg the resources within and among satellites and Ccntef to initiate or extend back- 
home community impact on schools* universities and State Departments of Public Instruction. 

£. Agenda v 

1. July 5: 

a. 1 :00 p.m. to 2:00 p.m. - registration - Main Lobby, Poplars Hotel / 

b. 2:00 p.m. - begin - Carl Hollander , ^✓-''^"^n. ( 
Carl Hollander is a psychodramatist from the Evergreen Institute at ]^nvcr, Colorado. He wiU be present\ng 
the awareness phase of the workshop. He will work with professors, school, cjbmmunity, and State Dcpart^^ 
ment persons to assist *h imdcrstanding each other's role, need structure, vahic systems, and the way 
people act upon these. 

2. July6: ' 
Hollander continu^ ) 

S. July 7: 

} a. Gordon McAndrew 

Gordon McAndrew is Superintendent of Gary Public Schools, Gary, Indiana. Aw^eness and sharing of 
ideas in relation to the importance of community involvement as seq^from t^jfievel management. 
Discussion follows. 

b. John Brown 

John Brown, Chairman, Urban Education Department, Indiana University. Director of the Urban f y 

Education component of the Pupil Personnel Servicei project. Importance of community involvement 

as seen from the university. / V 

c Marion Williams * dual role: administnttorand community p^soiv 

d. Owners of the End Product: 1. Martie Porter - Gary leadership 

2. Doris Reed - parent 




S. Rosalee McGriffin - teacher/parent 



e. Community Council input 



4. JulyS: Hdljw^^^ ... 

a. Morning - Integration of first three days and introduction to development of back^iome programs. 

b. Afternoon - Free time for satellite development of back-home community program with commimity, 
^ J? school, and State Department persons and professors involved. 

6. July9: . ' i ' ^ 

a. PrcsenUtion of ^Back-Home"' Satellite programs 

b. Summary of Workshop 
c Close > Noon 

U. Behavioral Paradigm (A Sample Agenda) ^ . ' 

A* Dates: July 6-9 (Partidpants may wish to attend the Community Workshop for the first day tluly 5) only and 
then bepn with this.) ^ 

B. Goals for Workshop V , 

1. To assist each partiapant to ^mderstand thc^^asic structure upon which bchaworal theory and practice is ^ 
based. ' * *^ • 

- 

2. To present school-related behaworal programs which are models for future use. 

5. To assist in the development of behaworal programs which are applicabXe,to your specific back4iomc function. 
4. To follow up with additional training at a later date, if necessary. 
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Agenda ^^"-^ 

1. July 6: ' , ' ♦ - 
. 1. 1 :00 p»nu • begin - -Ron Baker 

* * • * 
Ron BakcHJ Aisodaie Profe$sor of Psychology, Iowa Sutc Univcnlty. Behavioral observation and speafying 
objectives. 

2. Jtity 7: Baker and Beth Sulzer 

^?cth Sulzer is Professor of Education, Southern Illinois UnivertUy at Carbondale, Illinois. 

a. Morning - conditions for specifying objectives f \ 

b. Afternoon - application and supervision of Behavioral Observations and Behavioral Objectives in cla^ssroom 
and counseling. / 

. . \ 

3. July 8: Behavioral model - what it is, how it is applied, etc 

4. July 9: 

a. Re^cw / j 

b. Application •!;pack-Home" 



c Noon •Qos^^aker will be available all afternoon for individual rap.) 
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♦ Midwest Center: 
DeWayneJ. Kuipius 

H. L. Smith Center for Research in Education 
Indiana University 
"^05 East fOth Street 
Bl6t>nungton, Indiana 47401 
(812) 3S7-16S1 or 337-9010 

Chicago Satellite: 

George Giles, Associate Dean oi the College of Education 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Box 4348 

Chicago, Illinois 60680 
(312) 996-5641 

Indiana Satellite: (Inner City Program) 

Alexander Brown 

2805 East 10th Street, Room 180 

Indiana Univenity 

Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

(812) 337-7654 or 337-9010 

Louisville Satellite: 
William Kelly 

Department of Educational Psychology 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 40208 
(502) 636-6333 ^/^ ' 
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Ohio Satellite: , 
Richard C. Kelsey 
The Ohio Sute University 
ArpsHall, Room 163 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
(614) 422-0963 

U^ana Satellite: (Schoof-Co m muni ty-Pupil Program) ^ 
Lcla B. Costin 

Jane Addams School of Social Work 
University of Illinois 
J207 W. Oregon 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
(217) 333-2259 

Other A vailable Publications 

The following monographs on pertinent program-related topi(,s are also available upon request* Please write to the host 
satellite named next to the monograph title. 

♦ * 

A Collaborative Approach to Competency-Based Counselor Education (Indiana Satellite) . 

by Thomas Froehle " " " , 

Alexander Brown • , ^ 

Accepting Cooperation Between SchooLDtstricts and Universities. A Case Study and Guidelines (Chicago Satellite) ^ 
by Emanuel Hurwitz ^ 
Edward Wynne » 
Ward Weldon 
Thelma Y. Merchant 

Social Services and the Public Schools (Urbana Satellite) 
by Lcla Costin 
■ lone D. Vargus 

The Definition, Functioyis, and Preparation of the Psychoeducational Consultant (Midwest Center) 
, ' by Dc Wayne Kurpius 

An Evaluation of the Dtagnostit, and Skills Deveht>ment Component of the Midu/est Center /Satellite ProjeU Ajoitii research 
project by .the University of U^nois at Urbana and Chicago Cirde 

R. Stewart Jones, Director 

Richard P. Lipka 

Richard Sorensen 

Colin Power 
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